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the common enemy of France and Spain for this rebellion ; he declared that 
he had received a previous warning of it which he had not credited, until 
the rebellion had burst upon him, and he was compelled to chastise the 
offenders ; he assured them that the emperor was anxious to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy without separating from it a single village 
or exacting any war tax ; he exhorted the ministers of the church, the magis- 
trates, gentlemen, landholders, and merchants to use their influence to keep 
down sedition. 

Meanwhile by Napoleon’s orders Charles IV, Maria Louisa, and Godoy 
had been sent to Bayonne where Ferdinand awaited Napoleon’s pleasure.** 


THE EOYAL FAMILY AT BAYONKE 


Immediately after the arrival of the royal parents, with Napoleon’s 
approval, Godoy being their principal and well-nigh only councillor, Ferdi- 
nand was summoned, and in the presence of the foreign sovereign Charles 
commanded him to restore the crown on the morning of the following day 
by means of a pure and simple abdication, threatening him that, in event of 
his refusal, he, his brothers, and all his suite should from that moment be 
treated as exiles. 

Napoleon supported him with energy, and when Ferdinand was about to 
reply, his august father sprang from his seat, and attempted to strike him, 
accusing him of wishing to deprive him of life as well as of his crown. The 
queen, silent up to then, became enraged, outraging her son with insulting 
affronts, being carried away to such a point by her ungovernable anger that, 
according to Napoleon, she herself begged him to bring Ferdinand to the 
scaffold, which demand, if true, coming from a mother, strikes one with 
horror. Her son remained mute, and sent in his abdication, dated May 1st, 
on these conditions : that the king his father should return to Madrid, 
whither Ferdinand should accompany him, to be treated as his most dutiful 
son ; that in presence of an assembly of the cortes Ferdinand should formally 
renounce the crown, explaining his motives for so doing ; that King Charles 
should not take back with him to Spain any persons who had justly incurred 


the nation’s hatred. . 

Charles IV, as might be supposed, did not accede to his son s conditions, 
and on the 2ud sent him a written reply, in which, in the midst of various 
severe though just reflections, Napoleon’s hand is discerned, and even his 
expressions — such as : “ Everything must be done for the people, and noth- 
in**" for himself ; I cannot consent to any convocation of an assembly ; a new 
suggestion of your inexperienced followers.” Such was Bonaparte’s invari- 
able aversion to popular assemblies, although without them he might have 
remained in the obscurity in which fate had placed him. 

On the 5th of May, the report reached Bayonne of what had occurred in 
Madrid on the Bos de Mayo. It was five in the afternoon ; all were seated 
save the prince^ Charles repeated his former accusations, insulted Ferdi- 
nand with asperity, blamed him for the rising and for the consequent 
deaths ; and, calling him a perfidious traitor, again warned him that unless 
he resigned the crown he should be declared a usurper mthout delay, auff he 
and all his household looked upon as conspirators against the lite ot their 
sovereign. On the 6th Ferdinand, being intimidated, made a pure and 
simple abdication in favour of his father in the terms set down by the latter. 
Charles had not waited for his son’s abdication to conclude a treaty with 
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Napoleon by which he ceded to him the crown without any other restriction 
than that of preserving the integrity of the kingdom and the Catholic 
religion to the exclusion of all others. Small and petty even to the last, 
Don Manuel Godoy only haggled obstinately over an article relating to pen- 
sions. For the rest, the manner in which Charles gave up the crown 
covered with shame the father, who with one blow indirectly deprived all 
his sons of their succession to the throne. Arranged in a foreign land, in 
the eyes of the world this abdication lacked the indispensable circumstance 
of having been executed freely and willingly, above all being in favour of the 
sovereign within whose territory this important article had been inserted in 
the treaty. 

So ended the reign of Charles IV ; and no one better than himself gives us 
an exact and true idea of his life than, when dining with Napoleon in Bayonne, 
he expressed himself as follows: “Every day, winter and summer, I went 
hunting until twelve o’clock ; then I dined, and immediately returned to my 
hunting until twilight. Manuel [Godoy] gave me the news, and I went to 
bed, to begin the same life on the following day, unless some important cere- 
mony prevented me.” Such was the manner in which the king had governed 
for the space of twenty years. According to the sketch which he draws of 
himself, he merits the same title [faineant] as that applied to various kings 
of France of the Merovingian dynasty. Nevertheless, Charles possessed 
qualities which might have made him shine as a king, and fulfil all the duties 
of his high calling, but for his idleness and the weakness which caused liini 
to blindly give way to the queen’s will and irregular caprices. With another 
wife than Maria Louisa, his reign would not have compared unfavourably with 
that of his august predecessor, and although the situation of Europe was 
very different, as a result of the French Eevolution, yet, well governed and 
without interior discord, Spain might perhaps have peacefully continued her 
industries and advancement without upheavals and confusion. The abdica- 
tion of Ferdinand in favour of Charles IV, and of the latter in favour of 
Napoleon being formally drawn up, there yet lacked Ferdinand’s renounce- 
ment of his rights as prince of Asturias, because although he had restored 
the crown to his father on the 6th of May, he had not by this act renounced 
his rights as immediate heir. It appears according to Don Pedro Cevallos 9 
that upon Ferdinand refusing to accede to this last concession Napoleon said, 
“There is no medium, prince, between renouncement and death.” Others 
deny this threat,, and indeed it would seem strange that such rigorous 
measures should have been resorted to with a person who had so clearly shown 
his weakness. 

The queen of Etruria, in spite of the flattering attention she had bestowed 
on Murat and the French, was no happier in her negotiations than the rest 
of her family. The Treaty of Fontainebleau could not be kept with her 
son because Napoleon had promised the deputies of Portugal to maintain 
the integrity of that kingdom; nor could indemnification be granted her 
in Italy, as to allow any branch of the Bourbons to reign in that country 
was contrary to Napoleon’s great views; the queen was compelled to be 
satisfied with this reply, accept the pension allotted her, and submit to the 
same fate as her parents. 

During the stay of the prince of Asturias and the infantes in Bayonne 
various plots were set on foot for their escape. A resident of Cevera de 
Alhama received money from the supreme junta of Madrid for that purpose. 
The duke of Mahon had sent the offer of a large sum from San Sebastian for 
the same object. Ferdinand’s counsellors received the money in his name 
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and by his orders, but the flight never took place, although several plans 
were proposed. They would have required less vigilance on the part of the 
French government and more courage on the part of the Spanish princes to 
bring them to a successful ending. 

The renunciations being formally executed, Napoleon lost no time in 
despatching the members of the royal family of Spain to the interior of 
France. Charles IV and his wife, the queen of Etruria and her children, 
the infante Don Francisco, and the Prince of the Peace, left for Fontaine- 
bleau on the 10th of May, and thence proceeded to Compiegne. On the 
11 tb Ferdinand VII, his brother and uncle, the infantes Don Carlos and 
Don Antonio, left Bayonne; the palace of Valen^ay, the property of Prince 
Talleyrand, being assigned as their residence.^ 
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hiul liiin to n^pair with all MjHauL (’uosta, with iho urnty of (-uslilo, 

ami lilakt^ will), that of (uili(‘ia, lia<l unitod at. Hio Snaa wlao’o their ei»m- 
blntal f(>rc(‘s aiuountod to thirty thousand nuuu Bessieres attaektal them oji 
tlu^ Mth of «fuly with litiU‘ nioro than lifteeu thousand. Tlu‘ su[H‘rior skill 
and ilistdpliue of tlie. Knnicli v<U‘v soon provailtal ovt*r their eourui»;e and 
numbers. They lost live or six thousaiul mmi, killed and wivtindtHl, ami 
twelve hundreti prisoners, two gtuu*rals thn‘w ilii* blame nu eaeli 

oilier, and separatiul in mutual <Hsi>*ust. This vitdory eost Bessieres less 
tliau four hundred men. Joseph pursued Ids journey; and on the 20th 
made his triumphant entry into Madrid. Orders had luam j^iven tliat tlie 
stnads throni^h whitdi tlu‘ prot'cssion was to pass should be decorntOil, aeciord- 
in|^ to SiKUiish eustom, by hani^iu^ tapt^stry, ete., from the windowSi and 
tliai tlu‘ (dmreh hells should bi‘ nuiiif. d'he inhabitants obi^yed ; but tlie 
tapestry they hung out was old, dirty, and raggasl, and tlu^ In^lls iolled as 
for a funeral, d'lu^ m(sim‘st of the popuhiet; seormul to piidv up llu^ money 
mvattm-tal amongst- them as tht‘ king' [eassed, halving it to tlu* Frcmeh soldiers; 
and th<‘ tluaitres, whieh wm-e opmied gratis in honour of tlui day, were lUleil 
oidy hy Kremdmum. 'Idu‘ eoiuu'il of Oastih\ whiidi had previously seamed 
disposed to submit, rid'used to takt‘ tie* oath n‘<|uirtal of them to the new 
sovtu’eign and (*onst it utiou, alleging* that both must first reeeivt^ t he samition 
of the nation through the* eortes; an<l tht‘ Spanish sohlitU's, who did duly 
jointly with the Frem-h, destu'iiul hy whoh‘ guards at- a tinu% leaving not a 
Hinghmsmit imd at his post. J'lu* first- tidings r(‘(a‘ived by Josi'ph at Madrid 
wen* in harmony with tlu^ charatUt*!' of his namption. 

Dupont had advamaal prospm’onsly, (hdVatiug all who opposed him, as fat* 
as (’ordova, whieh let took liy storm, l)ut almost without resist amaa However, 
(Jastaaos, an old siJdier, atiaeked Dupont with about douhh* his numbers, 
and gained a viidany so (‘omph*te that at. Bayhm, whitluu* four days of 
engagt*meut ha<l drawn tlu*. Knmeh main body, and upmi the vtuy day 
of Joseplfs imtramu* into Madrid, Dupont, with msirly twenty thousand 
men, surrendenal upon (amdltlon of being stmt, with Ins whoh* t’orps to 
Franeta Tht'. ItU'ius of tlu* eupitulation wtua^, nftt*rwards broktm by the 
vindietive vagt* of tlui ptaisantrv, whmu tht*ir generals ta)uhl uol- tarntroL 
Nnmbtu's wt*ri^ put tti dt‘uth, ami tie* ntst, insttaul of bt*ing stmt lt> l^'nmee, 
wt*n' (a>ntlmal in tin* hulks in tlu^ hay td' (kuli/,, whtu't* tiny sunenal every 
kiml tif misery, ami tht^ gnaiter part j)tu‘ish(al.f‘ In its mtu’al tdleeis thei 
lialtlt* td' liayltm was om* td' tlutse tweuts whi(‘h, iusiguiiitauit in thmuselveH, 
oaust* grtait idiangt'S in tlu^ affuirs of nations. Tie* thd'eat. tjf IVio Stu*o, the 
preparations of Momuy b»ra staamtl att-ae.k on Vahuieia., tht* mism'uhUi pliglii 
of SaragtiHsa, tlui di^spondenty t)f tin* ablest mtm of Spain, anti tie* tlisgusi 
tltul terror generally t^xe.iietl by the (*xet\sst*H of tie* popuhiets weiglual heavy 
on the Spanish taiust*: t>nt^ viet.my mori\ and tie* mt>ral as well as ihtt pdiysi* 
t*a! foretj of Spain wouhl havt^ lM*t*n tU'Usleal. 'Fie! viedory of Bayhm tipemat 
as it wtu't^ a nt‘W tu’attn* for Spanish prid<% vanity, and a,rrogan(‘.t‘ ; tie* glory 
td past agt‘s seemtul to Itn ren<*wtal, (*V(*ry man tlumght- himstdf a ( 'itf ami, 
in tie* surrender td' Dupt)nt, saw, not tie* dtdivt*ranet^ t>f Spain, hut iliil 
imue*diatt* eompn*si t)f Ih’aue.tn *’*' Wt^ an* ohligt*d to our trieiels tie* Kllg** 
lish,'' was a eommon phrast* auemg them wlu*u eon versing with tie* oHieers 
td' Sir John Mot>n‘\s army; wt* thank ile*m ftu* tle‘ir got>thvill, wt^ hIuiII 
t‘st‘or!. tle*m tlirtuigh Fram't* to ( kilais, tie*. jtmne‘V '^vill he pleasantt*r than a 
long voyagt; : tht*y shall not have the trouhh* (d' fighting the Frtuieb, aiel 
wt* sliall h«^ pleas«‘d to have tie‘m sp(‘t*tator.s of tuir vi(ttori<‘s." Tliis absurd 
et>nfeleut*e mii^hl have* lt‘tl tt» great ihlngs, Imt it was a voit*t‘ — nothing im»re.^* 
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supersede liim, and, as, it proved, eacli other. The nomination of one of 
these could not be blamed, for Sir J ohn Moore then certainly ranked higher 
in public estimation as a general than Sir Arthur Wellesley ; but Sir Harry 
Burrard and Sir Hew Dalrymple had never been in situations to display 
military capacity. Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the very day that the 
reinforcements joined Sir Arthur; and with all the caution of old age refused 
to sanction the advance of an army deficient in cavalry and artillery horses, 
especially as ten thousand men were daily expected with Sir John Moore. 

On tire morning of the 21st, Junot fell upon the British army, with the 
impetuosity characterising his countrymen and Napoleon’s warriors. They 
were, however, repulsed in every attack; the defects of the position, and the 
almost total want of cavalry, were immediately remedied by the ability of 
the general, and the loss was far greater on the side of the French, and less 
on that of the British, than at Roliza. The battle was over by noon ; a 
considerable portion of the army had not been engaged, and Sir Arthur 
proj)Osecl to follow up his victory, pursue the retreating enemy, cut him off 
from Lisbon, and thus deliver the capital from the French yoke. Again 
Burrard’s caution prevailed to forbid the pursuit, and still the army remained 
at Vimeiro. 

Sir Harry Burrard’s authority expired almost as soon as he had thus 
unfortunately used it ; and on the 22ncl Sir Hew Dalrymple landed to take the 
supreme command. On the evening of the same day, before he could well 
make himself master of the state of affairs, General Kellermann Tvas sent by 
Junot to the British camp to propose an armistice, and the evacuation of 
Portugal by the French troops upon conditions. Such as it was, the so-called 
Convention of Cintra was signed, and Portugal delivered from her conqueroi*s, 
on tlie 30th of August, within a month of General Wellesley’s landing. 

The authority of Queen Maria and the prince-regent was now restored 
throughout Portugal. Sir Hew Dalrymple reinstated the council of regency 
appointed by the prince at his departure, and began his prepm*ations for 
entering Spain. He was, however, recalled to stand a sort of trial foi con- 
cluding^ tire Convention of Cintra which provoked wild rage in England ; Sir 
llarry'Burrard and Sir Arthur Wellesley returned home to give evidence 
upon the subject, and the command devolved upon Sir John Moore. 

About' sixty thousand French troops were now left in Spain. But the 
British ai-my with all its reinforcements did not exceed twenty -five thousand 
men. Sir John Moore was of a temperament rather desponding than sau- 
sruine : although a brave and able officer, he had not the self-reliance charac- 
teristic of a mastei’-mind, and the conduct of the Spaniards abundantly 
justified bis mistrust of the allies, in co-operation with whom he was re- 
quired to risk an army too valuable to be rashly hazarded, but too small 
sino-ly to engage the French forces now concentrated upon the Ebro. But 
now that Spanish energy had driven the intrusive king and his foreign 
troops almost to the foot of the Pyi’enees, Spanish pride deemed aU accom- 
plished, and the restraints that had compelled union were no more. Provin- 
cial ambition, local, and even individual interests, jealousy, and intrigue 

tainted tlie patriotism of the juntas. , r 4 . Po 

Meanwhile discussions were going on as to the mode of government to be 
adopted. Florida-Blanca, the president of the Murcian ]unta, and the Coun- 
cil of Castile ("which, on the evacuation of Madrid, had there assumed the 
reins of government) strongly pointed out the necessity of some central 
executive^ower, and the evils resulting from the existing anarchy of inde- 
pendent juntas. The convocation of the cortes, or the choice of a Sicilian 
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On the approach of the French armies the n-hole 
body tied towards Badajoz. 

Napoleon appeared before Madrid on the 2nd of December, and sum- 
moned the city to surrender, with fearful threats in case of resistance. On 
the morning of the 5th Morla surrendered Madrid. The emperor took pos- 
session of the palace of the kings of Spain; and in his proclamations 
threatened the Spaniards that, unless by their conduct they earned Josepli's 
pardon, he would find another kingdom for his brother, and make Spain a 





















COKNOA 

French province. Such threats were not adapted to conciliate the haughty 
Spaniards ; and the really beneficial decrees he promulgated, diminishing 
the exorbitant power of the clergy and the number of monks and nuns, by 
exasperating the whole ecclesiastical body, confirmed the nation in its 
enmity to him and his dynasty. Regardless of this enmity, liowever, 
Napoleon prepared to overrun and subjugate Portugal and the south of 
Spain with his grand army, whilst a division of thirty-five thousand men 
again besieged Saragossa. The central junta continued its fight to Seiiiie, 
and the troops, which the different generals had rallied in considerable num- 
bers, prepared to defend the Sierra Morena and the Tagus. 


mooeb’s famous retreat 

Moore’s situation was unquestionably one of great difficulty. _ The 
French are stated to have had two hundred thousand men in bpain; he 
could not bring into the field above twenty-five thousand ; Madriu had 
fallen ; and of the Spanish armies nothing remained within his reach out 
the few thousands, half clothed and half armed, that La Romana was endeav- 
ourins* to organise. Moore had lost all confidence in bpanisli professioiib, aiici 
was convincid that Frere, who vehemently urged him to attempt something. 
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was deceived by bis zeal in the Spanish cause and his ignorance of the 
Spanish character. Nevertheless Moore resolved to make such a diversion 
as should recall Napoleon from the south and from Portugal, and, if possi- 
ble, to destroy Soult, who was within his reach with inferior numbers, before 
he could be reinforced. But he undertook this bold and generous enter- 
prise with a heavy heart, and, as appears from his own letters, as sacrificing 
his own judgment to what he knew were the expectations of the British 
public. Moore began his movement on the 11th, effected his junction with 
Baird, and reached Sahagun on the 21st of December. There he halted two 
days for his supplies, meaning to attack Soult on the 24th. But on the 23rd 
he received information that Napoleon, upon hearing of his advance, had 
suspended all his operations in the south and w^est, and was marching in full 
force against the English. The projected diversion was thus accomplished ; 



Lisbon in 1800 
(From an old Spanish print) 


and he began his retreat towards Galicia, where he proposed embarking, and 
carrying his army southwards to join the Spanish forces collecting in Anda- 
lusia. The retreat was most disastrous. Officers and men disliked it ; the 
bonds of discipline were early relaxed, and the bulk of the army was a mere 
drunken mob, never resuming any semblance of order or propriety except 
when there appeared a prospect of a battle. Then all were again found 
British soldiers. ^ 

Before discussing this famous disaster we may quote the words of H. 
M. Stephens,^ who, after calling Moore ‘‘ the only English general who has 
gained lasting fame by the conduct of a retreat,” and referring to his death 
as showing “how a modern Bayard should die in battle — every thought for 
others, none for himself,” thus sums up his position in history : 

“It may be possible, in the face of his heroic death, to exaggerate 
Moore’s actual military services, but his influence on the British army can- 
not be overrated. The true military spirit of discipline and of valour, both 
in officers and men, had become nearly extinct during the American war. 
Abercromby, who looked back to the traditions of Minden, was the first to 
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VVe can do no better than quote at some length Napier’s famous aprnr.n* 
iroiii ills work, which has been favourably compared with those of Thuevdide^ 
XeiK)i)hon, and Csesar.Qj " ' 


Napier's Story of Ifoore's Retreat 

I’hat Moore succoured Spain in her extremity, and, in her hour of weak- 
ness, intercepted the blow descending to crush her, no man of candour lai: 
deny. For what troops, what preparations, what courage, what capaeitr 
was tliorc in the south to have resisted even for an instant the progress of a 
man like Napoleon, who, in ten days and in the depth of winter, crossii!!,^ 
t/lie snowy ridge of the Carpentinos, had traversed two hundred miles of 
hostile country, and transported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorza 
ill a shorter time than a Spanish courier would have taken to travel tlie same 
distance? This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by the qiiiekne-s^ 
of Moore; but Napoleon, though he failed to destroy the English army, 
resolved, nevertheless, to cast it forth from the peninsula. Being liim^-elf 
recalled to Trance by tidings that the Anstrian storm was ready to burst, he 
fixed upon Soult to continue the pursuit. Including Laborde, Heiidelet. ami 
Loison’s division, nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were put 
on tlic track of the English army. 

Soult, nowise inferior to any of his nation, if the emperor be exee|*te L 
followed Moore with vigour. Nineteen thousand British troops ponied iii 
strong ground might have offered battle to very superior numbers; yet 
where was the use of merely fighting an enemy who had three hiiiiilretl thou- 
sand men in Sj^ain ? Nothing could be gained, but iMoore might by a quo k 
retreat rcacli' his ships unmolested, and carry his army from that iiarrcAv cor- 
ner to tlic southern provinces and renew the war under more favouraroe 
(drcumslaiices. But in the immense wine-vaults of Bembibre hundred* cu 
men remained inebriated, the followers of the army crovded the Iiuit^es, 
many of llomana’s disbanded men were mixed Avith this heterogeneous mass 
of luaraiiclers, drunkards, muleteers, women, and cliildren. ^loore, lead ing 
u small guard -witb them, proceeded to Calcabellos. At CamabeLos t..e 
reserve took up a jjosition, Baird marched to Herrerias, and Moore went on:- 

[1 These are Napier’s words in dedicating his great work to Wellington.] 
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Villa Franca ; but in that town also great excesses had been committed by the 
preceding divisions; the magazines were plundered, the bakers driven from 
the ovens, the wine-stores forced, the commissaries prevented making the 
regular distributions; the doors of the houses were broken, and a scandalous 
insubordination then showed a discreditable relaxation of discipline by the 
officers. Moore arrested this disorder, and caused one man taken in the act 
of plundering a magazine to be hanged in the market-place. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, the tail of a retreating force 
exhibits terrible scenes of distress, and on the road near Nogales the follow- 
ers of the army were dying fast from cold and hunger. The soldiers, bare- 
footed, harassed, and weakened by their excesses at Bembibre and Villa 
Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, while broken carts, dead 
animals, and the piteous spectacle of women and children, struggling or fall- 
ing exhausted in the snow, completed a picture of war, which like Janus has 
a double face. 

The British army was not provided to fight above one battle ; there were no 
draught cattle, no means of transporting reserve ammunition, no magazines, no 
hospitals, no second line, no provisions : a defeat would have been ruin, a 
victory useless. A battle is always a serious affair ; two battles in such cir- 
cumstances, though both should be victories, would have been destruction. 
A terrible storm of wind and rain, mixed with sleet, commenced as the army 
broke up from the position at Lugo ; the marks were destroyed, the guides 
Tost the true direction, only one of the divisions gained the main road, the 
other two were bewildered, and when daylight broke the rear columns were 
still near to Lugo. The fatigue, the depression of mind occasioned by this 
misfortune, and the want of shoes broke the order of the march, stragglers 
became numerous, and unfortunately Baird, thinking to relieve the men dur- 
ing a halt which took place in the night, desired the leading division to take 
refuge from the weather in some houses a little way off the road. Complete 
disorganisation followed this imprudent act. The commander-in-chief, who 
covered this march with the reserve and cavalry, ordered several bridges to 
be destroyed, but the engineers failed of success in every attempt. 

As the troops approached Corunna, on January 12th, 1809, the general’s 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an expanse of water pain- 
fully convinced him ^that to fortune at least he was in no way beholden ; 
contrary Avinds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and the last consuming exer- 
tion made by the army was rendered fruitless. The men Avere put into 
quarters, and their leader awaited the progress of events. The reserve was 
posted between the village of El Burgo and the road of Santiago de Compos- 
tella. For twelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during 
Avhich time they traversed eighty miles of road in two marches, passed sev- 
eral nights under arms in the snow of the mountains, were seven times en- 
gaged, and noAV took the outposts having fcAver men missing from the ranks, 
including those Avho had fallen in battle, than any other division in the 
army : an admirable instance of the value of good discipline, and a manifest 
proof of the malignant injustice Avith Avhich Moore has been accused of 
precipitating his retreat beyond the measure of human strength. 

Now a painful measure was adopted ; the ground in front of Corunna 
is impracticable for cavalry, the horses Avere generally foundered, it Avas 
impossible to embark them all in the face of an enemy, and a great number 
Avere reluctantly ordered to be shot ; worn down and foot-broken, they 
Avould otherwise have been distributed among the French cavalry, or used 
as draught cattle until death relieved them from procrastinated suffering. 
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But the very fact of their being so foundered was one of the results of 
inexperience ; the cavalry had come out to Corunna without proper equip- 
ments, the horses were ruined, not for want of shoes but want of hammers 
and nails to put them on. Soon the French gathered on the Mero, and 
Moore sought a position of battle. On the evening of the 14th the trans- 
ports from Vigo hove in sight ; the dismounted cavalry, the sick, the best 
horses, and fifty pieces of artillery were embarked, six British and three 
Spanish guns being kept on shore for action. When Laborde’s division 
arrived, on the 15th, the French force was not less than twenty thou- 
sand men, and Soult made no idle evolutions of display. Distributing his 
lighter guns along the front of his position, he opened a fire from the heavy 
battery on his left, and instantly descended the mountain with three columns 
covered by clouds of skirmishers. The ground about that village was inter- 
sected by stone walls and hollow roads ; a severe scrambling fight ensued, the 
French were forced back with great loss, but, being reinforced, renewed 
the fight beyond the village. Major Napier,^ commanding the 50th, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, and Elvina then became the scene of another 
contest. The line of the skirmishers being supported vigorously, checked 
the advance of the enemy’s troops in the valley ; at the same time the centre 
and left of the army also became engaged, and a furious action ensued along 
the line, in the valley, and on the hills. Sir John Moore, while earnestly 
watching the result of the fight about the village of Elvina, was struck on 
the left breast by a cannon-shot. 

Notwithstanding this great disaster the troops gained ground, and when 
the night set in, their line was considerably advanced beyond the original 
position of the morning, while the French were falling back in confusion. 
Their disorder facilitated the original plan of embarking during the night. 
Hope, upon whom the command had devolved, resolved therefore to ship 
the army, and so complete were the arrangements that no confusion or diffi- 
culty occurred ; the pickets kindled fires to cover the retreat, and were 
themselves withdrawn at daybreak to embark under the protection of Hill’s 
brigade, which was in position under the ramparts of Corunna. 

When the morning of the sixteenth dawned, the French, seeing the Brit- 
ish position abandoned, pushed some battalions to the heights of San Lucia, 
and about midday opened a battery on the shipping in the harbour. This 
caused great confusion amongst the transports, several masters cut their 

1 The author’s eldest brother ; he was said to be slain. When the French renewed the 
attack on Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, and alone, for the troops were 
scattered by the nature of the ground. Being hurt in the leg, he endeavoured to retire, but was 
overtaken, and thrown to the ground with five wounds ; a French drummer rescued him, and 
when a soldier with whom he had been struggling made a second attempt to kill him, the drum- 
mer once more interfered. The morning after the battle Marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to 
Major Napier, and, with a kindness and consideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desir- 
ing that his prisoner might not be sent to France, which from the system of refusing exchanges 
would have ruined his professional prospect ; the drummer also received the cross of the Legion 
of Honour. When the 2nd corps quitted Corunna, Marshal Soult recommended his prisoner 
to the attention of Marshal Ney. The latter, treating him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy, lodged him with the French consul, supplied him with money, 
gave him a general invitation to his house, and not only refrained from sending him to France, 
but when by a flag of truce he knew that Major Napier’s mother was mourning for him as dead, 
he permitted him, and with him the few soldiers taken in the action, to go at once to England, 
merely exacting a promise that none should serve until exchanged. I would have not touched 
at all upon these private adventures, were it not that gratitude demands a public acknowledg- 
ment of such generosity, and that demand is rendered more imperative by the after misfortunes 
of Marshal Ney. That brave and noble-minded man’s fate is but too well known. He who had 
fought five hundred battles for France, not one against her, was shot as a traitor ! Could the 
bitterest enemy of the Bourbons have more strongly marked the difference between their interests 
and those of the nation ? 
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cables, and four vessels went on shore, but the troops were rescued by the meii- 
of-war’s boats, the stranded vessels burned, and the fleet got out of harbour. 
Hill then embarked at the citadel, which was maintained by a rearguard 
under Beresford until the 18th, when, the wounded being all on board, the 
troops likewise embarked ; the inhabitants faithfully maintained the town 
meanwhile, and the fleet sailed for England. The loss of the British, never 
officially published, was estimated at eight hundred ; of the French at three 
thousand. The latter is probably an exaggeration, yet it must have been great. 

From the spot where he fell, the general was carried to the town by his 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast and the torture of the wound was great ; yet 
the unshaken firmness of his mind made those about him, seeing the resolu- 
tion of his countenance, express a hope of his recovery : he looked steadfastly 
at the injury for a moment, and said : “No, I feel that to be impossible.” 
Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn round, that he might 
behold the field of battle ; and when the firing indicated the advance of the 
British, he discovered his satisfaction and permitted the bearers to proceed. 
When life was almost extinct, with an unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the 
baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed : “ I hope the people 
of England will be satisfied. I hojoe my country will do me justice.” In a 
few minutes afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a military cloak, 
was interred by the officers of his staff in the citadel of Corunna. The guns 
of the enemy paid his funeral honours, and Soult with a noble feeling of 
respect for his valour raised a monument to his memory on the field. ^ 

A Spanish Opinion of the Retreat 

English historians, especially Napier,^ are so severe in their aspersions on 
the Spanish that it is only fair to give the words of a Spanish historian and 
contemporary, the count de Toreho, who says : 

“ The residents of Corunna with disinterested zeal not only assisted the 
English, but also kept faith with them, and did not immediately surrender 
the fortress, a noble example rarely given by towns when they see themselves 
abandoned by those from whom they expected protection and aid. So ended 
General Moore’s retreat, censured by some among his own compatriots, 
upheld and even praised by others. Leaving the investigation and criticism 
of this campaign to military men, we are of opinion that the chance of being 
compelled to fight before his troops embarkect, and also his having ended his 
days honourably on the field of battle, have lent lustre to the glory and good 
name of General Moore. For the rest, if a veteran well-disciplined army 
such as the English, provided with abundant supplies, began a retreat before 
combating, in the progress of which retreat there were witnessed such dis- 
orders, such damage, such scandals, who can wonder that there were disorders 
and confusion in the Spanish retreats, executed after fighting, with an army 
of raw recruits, lacking all resources, and in their own country ? We do not 
say this to detract from British glory, but in defence of our own, so reviled 
by certain English writers — by those indeed who took part in this disastrous 
campaign.” ^ 


FBENCH SUCCESSES 

In Catalonia an attempt by the Spaniards to recover Barcelona was 
defeated by St. Cyr, who likewise took Eosas. In Galicia La Romana shel- 
tered himself and his little band amidst the mountains, whilst Soult overran 
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Jftntiary, 1809, Joseph returned to Madrid. His = 

iati^nd feTung°L“?l?rto. xLt^- '"'il;'’* fT 

xeceivecl liim irv ^ -p • niimicipality and the several council.^ 

the oath h allegiance?*^ professions of loyalty, and all the population took 

lH0|“XsSri’^?nJ'r?o f 

oxnected froi-n liic. the answer that might he 

l>VLared to st-mS former siege, and with his brave townsmen 

■ui.n^ slLr-xnd ‘ second, yet more destructive. For a while the sie-e 
! t h)o 1 r o-isseixsion existed amongst the besieging generals. But on 
the 22udof Jaimary, 1809, Lannes assuLd the coinmand ; Si on the’ H 
t besiegers forced their entrance into the tovn, and foi thiet- 

ucdvs the fctiuggle, street by street and house by house, was maintained' 
M ith sdl the circumstances of afeecting heroism recorded on the former occa- 
sion. But the ixuinl^ers that had thronged to defend Saragossa were her 
bane : pestilence ivas engendered in the crowded cedars, and proved a vet 
more deadly foe than the French. The posts were manned bv hosnital 
patients, sitting, because they could not stand ; Palafox was m his bed 



all its inliaT:)ita-ii‘ts aiid defenders with praises, honour, and rewards.^ 

The r0-coiiq[uest of Portugal was now the object of the French. Soiilt 
was apj)oiixted goverixor of that kingdom, and ordered to invade it from the 
north, whilst ‘Victor and Lapisse were to co-operate with him, the former in 
the south, itiicl tire la-tter from Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Soult took Oporto by storm on the 29th of March, fixed his headquarter's 
there, and seems to Ixave meditated becoming king of northern Lusitania, if 
not of Portxig'al. liixt Oporto was the limit of his conquest. Behind him 
La Roman a, wlio had rallied liis constantly increasing army, found Xey full 
(unploymeixt, aixd Sil weira was again master of Tras-os-Montes. In the "south 
Victor conld ixot invade Alemtejo till he should have defeated Ciiesta and 
the Estremadni’an ; and Lapisse could not make himself master* oi 

Ciudad Rodrig-o, wlnicli was defended chiefly by Sir Robert Wilson with his 
Lusitaniatx legion. This legion was the first attempt, in the course of the 
war, to inxprove ttie Portuguese soldiers, by placing them under British 
officers. The prince of Brazil was induced to send General Beresford a 
commission as field-marshal and general-in-chief of the Portuguese army. 
With this coininission, Beresford landed early in March, and immediatelv 
proceeded to 'train blie troops and to place over them as many effective 
Ihiglish ollicers as Ixe thought national jealousy would bear (always, how- 
ever, noiiiiiially commanded by a native colonel). 

Bonaparte is calculated to have had at this time about 270,000 men in 


Thirty-five tliousand Erench, in the midst of insurrections, and despite ot circurosianccs 
favourable to the defence, reduced fifty thousand of the bravest and most energetic men 

U'hc latter suffered nobly, hut was their example imitated? Gerona indeed, althougli icss ce.e- 
hrated, rivalled, perhaps more than rivalled, the glory of Saragossa ; elsewhere her nite spy r.e. 
not trumpet-tongued to^ arouse, hut with a wailing voice that carried dismay to tiie neait o. ..-e 
nation.’’] 
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i^^oult reeei\^d f ^ “ia,rs]ials were joined by Mortier 'ind 

orders to maxcli Napoleon the command of the combinid corii wirf 

secure the moui^tftfia passL I'^Wi stationed to 

this new foe f ^ h , Arthur led the British army against 

\voiiiKled^*o^tlie^ Wellesley, leaving fifteen hundred Brittsh 

cnn ,Y Tlii iS ''-ere removed 

.„x.* iroiu J: ortugai. Mis troops wcro starving’* • and 

he 1 etreated the point chiefly insSted upon in his instructions, 

at Almomcid tIi V ’ «ie Guadiana. Venegas was defeated 

ispeSS ana and Valencia had been beaten and 

rcoKted defea a ,?Pf appeared to be inevitable. Vene-as’ 

-Vrm v ^ fi™ now made him so unpopular that the command of his 

*iL in^ was i/tLivoii. iii'om liim. 

Meanwhile -blie central junta exerted tliemselves to reinforce Ciie<ta'> 
nnny, Avlncli luxcl been surprised and half destroj’-ed by the enemy since its 
sopavation f roiix tlie English ; and they thought of removing the iimiianac^e- 
merai. ^ l^aralytic stroke saved them that trouble, by eompeUfiio- 
^ resig-u. The command of the principal army of fifty thousand men 
was given to Areizaga who was ordered to free Madrid, before the reinforee- 
iri(mts, set at liberty by the end of the Austrian war, could reach Spain. 

I he same^ pccxiliarity of the Spanish character, namelj^ assuming as done 
whatever irt l>romised, or even tvished, seems to have convinced the inexperi- 
tmccd statesineix of the central junta that the general they had sent to con- 
<iu(n‘ could not b>e beaten, and that a decree, ordering the English army to be 
widl stippliod, mxist answer every purpose, though they took no measures for 
procuring the lox-o visions or the cattle required. Lord Wellington remaiiied 
in lus cantonrneixts ; and on the 17th of November, Areizaga was totally 
(Icfeated at Ooixila. The French now menaced Portugal : the British general 
was prepared fox' its protection. 

The Frciiclx were masters of nearly all Spain north of the Sierra ilorena, 
with the excex^tion of Galicia, Valencia, and Catalonia ; and in this last 
pro vince, altlxoxigh it resisted most stoutly, the French army, under St. Ctuy 
lield the field, a^xid Gerona, one of the most important fortresses not in their 
hands, fell iix IDecember, after emulating the glory of Saragossa during 
a seven inoixblxs’ siege. ^ But their garrisons were distressed, and thtrir 

[^Lafueiite ^ ^ives the following incidents of the siege of Gerona: pThe holy patron of the 
town, St. Narcissiis, was named generalissimo, it being to his protection and intercession that 
the devout resideiat.s attributed their safety in the attacks and dangers of the wars of past times. 
Of the 900 mieii wlio garrisoned the fortress of Monjuich 511 soldiei*s and 18 ofScers had i^enshed, 
and nearly all tlio rest were wounded before it was abandoned. It cost the French 3,Od8 men t j 
conquer the ruixas- Whenever the limited number of the garrison permitted, Alvarez ordered 
.sallies to he made ley small bodies of men. It is related how, on the occasion of one of these sanres. 
the oiheer wlio wixs Xo direct it was asked where he would take refuge in case of necessity. * li- 
the cemetery,’ lie X'eplied. , - 

“ When. November had set in the town was ravaged by pestilence, while it sn-.ercvi 
from the horrors of famine. Even the most unclean animals were bought at^ an exw^rlitant 
price and devotix'ca.. Emaciated, and no less hungiy than the men, the ve^ animals ten upon 
and ate one aixoXlier. Pools of stagnant w^ater full of refuse were seen in the streets ; 
tcred liere and tliere lay the unburied corpses ; for the living there was neither shelter iiur rey- , 
the air was nestileixtial and disease was abroad ; the overfull hospitals lacked remedies 
Hick. During tlie xxionth of November, 1,378 soldiers alone died. The spirits of the strungcyy--y 
most valiant be£rtxxx to fail, and yet the dauntless governor Alvarez seized or harshly turned 
the emissaries deBpatched by the French general to advise him to surrender. And upon Uca. 
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irregular Portuguese troops were treated with wanton cruelty, and their 
women exposed to the grossest outrage from the French soldiery, until 
almost every individual in the Spanish guerilla bands, and the Portuguese 
irregulars, had a private injury to revenge ; and even sympathy in their 
resentments can barely palliate the sanguinary temper in which that revenge 
was sought. And to these personal motives of exasperation was added a 
deep sense of religious horror, since the French emperor had seized upon 
the estates of the church, upon Rome itself, and carried Pope Pius VII, 
who refused to sanction his spoliation, a prisoner to France. From the 
influence of so many various feelings, the whole of Spain was now overrun 
by fierce guerillas, and Joseph, in fact, was onty master of the places actually 
occupied by French soldiers. 

As soon as the French movements threatened Portugal, Lord Wellington 
could not hope, with 27,000 British, and 30,000 nearly untried Portuguese 
troops, to defend Portugal against 80,000 French veterans, led by an able 
general, and supported by bodies of 30,000 or 40,000 men, acting as a rear- 
guard. 


THE LINES OF TOKEES VEDRAS 

The British commander was even then directing the construction of 
those military works, known as the lines of Torres Vedras, by which the 
naturally strong ground covering Lisbon was rendered nearly impregnable ; 
and his main object upon the frontier appears to have been retarding the 
enemy’s advance, until those lines should be perfected and the harvest 
gathered in. He intended that the inhabitants should then evacuate the 
intermediate district, with all their provisions and movable property ; and 
that he himself, retreating to his lines, should draw Massena into a desert 
country, where the French marshal could not subsist his troops, and would 
find himself confronted by a strong army, in an impregnable position, whilst 
his rear and communications were harassed by militia and ordena^izas^ the 
proper name of the Portuguese armed peasantry. 

Massena, recently created by his imperial master, the prince of Essling, 
dedicated the spring to assembling his army, and making preparations; nor was 
it until he began the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo that the line by which he pro- 
posed to invade Portugal was ascertained. That town was gallantly defended 
by its governor, Herrasti, assisted by the guerilla chief, Sanchez, from the 
4th of June till the 10th of July, 1810. When the place was no longer 
tenable, Sanchez and his band, breaking through the besiegers, escaped, and 
Herrasti capitulated. Lord Wellington’s plan required that he should 
hazard no attempt to relieve the besieged,^ but his menacing position had 
long kept Massena’s usually enterprising temper in check, and continued to 
do so; for upwards of a month was suffered to elapse after the fall of 

[} The Spanish historian, the count de Torefio,/ says of this siege: 

“All the residents, without distinction of class, age, or sex, rushed to the assistance of the 
troops. Lorenza, a woman of the people, distinguished herself among the women, being twice 
wounded ; and even two blind men, one led by a faithful dog, employed themselves in useful 
works, ever smiling and jovial, visiting the posts of greatest danger, crying out above the hissing 
of the balls, ‘ Courage, boys ; long live Ferdinand VII ! Viva Ciudad JRodrigo 1 ’ 

“ The Spaniards were angered with the English for not assisting the town. Lord Wellington 
had come thither from the Guadiana disposed, and even as it were in honour bound to compel the 
French to raise the siege. In this case he could not put forward the usual excuse that the Span- 
iards did not defend themselves, or that by their want of concert they caused the failure of the 
well-matured plans of their allies. The marquis de la Romana came from Badajoz to Welling- 
ton’s headquarters, and joined his prayers to those of the residents and authorities of Ciudad 
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("iudarl Rodrigo ere the French general proceeded to lay siege to the neigh- 
lioiiriiig Portuguese fortress, Almeida. 

The allied army, falling back as he advanced, offered no interruption. 
lint an English officer commanded the Portuguese garrison in Almeida, and 
a defence yet longer than Ciudad Rodrigo’s was confidently expected. An 
aecideiit caused the explosion of the principal powder magazine on the 26th 
of August, when, through the panic of some and the treachery of others, 
tlie garrison flung down their arms, and forced the mortified governor to 
capitulate. IMassena concentrated his forces about the middle of September 
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Massena, learning that there was a mountain road by which he could turn 
the left of his adversary’s position, filed off his troops in that direction, 
vainly hoping to reach Coimbra the first. On the 29th Lord Wellington 
prevented him, by retreating upon that city along the direct road. 

It was not till they actually saw the allied army retreating before the 
invaders that the inhabitants preioared to obey Lord Wellington’s proclama- 
tion, and forsake their homes. And now it was too late to attain the end 
for which the order had been given. The provisions were left behind, the 
mills were scarcely damaged ; whilst the helpless and desolate crowds that, 
flying from the enemy, accompanied the troops, encumbered their march, and 
gave birth to the usual disorders of a retreat. Such disorders were, however, 
repressed by the vigour with which Lord Wellington punished, and the pre- 
cautions he took to prevent them ; whilst Massena’s negligence indulged his 
troops in a license that rendered the disorder of the pursuing far greater 
than even now was that of the retreating army. At Coimbra alone the 
French troops, during the three days they spent there, wasted and destroyed 
stores that might have supplied two months’ subsistence. But at Coimbra 
Massena was still ignorant of the existence of the lines of Torres Vedras ; 
and still believing that he was merely chasing the British to their ships, 
he probably saw no need of restraining his troops or of providing against 
famine. 

On the 10th of October the allied army took up its position within those 
extraordinary lines, of which one end rested upon the sea, and the other 
upon the Tagus, extending in length twenty -nine miles, at about thirty-five 
miles average distance from Lisbon. The utmost skill of the engineer had 
been exerted to improve the natural strength of this mountain line, and to 
supply its deficiencies. A second line of fortifications had been prepared 
some ten miles nearer Lisbon, in case the first should be lost, or prove too 
extensive for the numbers occupying it ; and a third to proteot a possible 
forced embarkation. But this danger was happily gone by. Reinforce- 
ments arrived from England, additional Portuguese corps were assembled, 
and La Romana, at Lord Wellington’s request, brought in two Spanish divi- 
sions. Before the end of the month seventy thousand regular troops were 
within the lines, ready to be moved, along convenient roads, to whatever 
points might be threatened, whilst sixty thousand Portuguese militia manned 
the different forts and redoubts that commanded the approaches. 

Massena halted in disagreeable surprise before the stupendous fortress. 
He was obliged to send foraging detachments to great distances ; these were 
cruelly harassed, and sometimes cut off by the Portuguese militia and orde- 
nanzas. Towards the middle of November, Massena withdrew from before 
the lines, and took up a strong position at Santarem, upon the Tagus. 
Wellington, to observe him, stationed himself in advance of his lines, upon 
which he could fall back at a moment’s warning. 

Throughout the greater part of Spain meanwhile a desultory warfare had 
been carried on, in which the French were generally successful. Victor was 
conducting the siege of Cadiz, an operation that proceeded languidly on both 
sides, from want of numbers on Victor’s, and the usual causes on that of the 
Spaniards. 

The assembling of the cortes was looked to as the period and as the means 
of the regeneration of Spain. These hopes were confirmed, and the peculiar 
character of the Spanish resolution was, at the same time, curiously illus- 
trated by the mode in which the elections were carried on, even in the pro- 
vinces most thoroughly occupied by the French. Considerable bodies of 
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armed peasants, or of guerillas, sometimes temporarily drove the French 
from the town where an election was appointed to take place, sometimes 
merely held them at bay, whilst the suffrages were collected. And thus, 
ahiiost everywhere, deputies were elected wlio, sooner or later, found their 
vruv to Cadiz. On the 24tli of September, 1810, the cortes were solemnly 
opened. The assembly immediately decreed a new levy of 150,000 men, 
too-ether with provision for the support and equipment of all the Spanish 
armies. But then, as if this decree had sufl&ced for expelling the enemy, who 
lield the whole country in subjection, they dedicated their whole attention to 
framing a constitution, and to establishing sweeping theories, resembling 
those adopted by the French National Assembly, and equally democratic in 
their tenor. The disputes that ensued between the cortes and the regency 
ended in the dissolution of the latter body, for whom was substituted an 
executive council of three. The cortes offended the clergy by attacking 
the Inquisition, and attempting other ecclesiastical reforms for which the 
country was unripe, exasperated the whole cliurcli, and sowed the seeds of 
the fatal subsequent reaction that robbed Spain of all the internal benefits 
she ought to have derived from the restoration of her representative legis- 


lature. 

Althougli they had allowed tlie colonies to send deputies to the cortes, 
they were not willing to treat the colonists as brethren. The colonies had 
unanimously professed their loyalty to Ferdmand, and their adhesion to the 
national cause. The emissaries employed by ISfapoleon and Joseph to seduce 
them had been everywhere derided and punished ; and the American reve- 
nues, regularly conveyed to the mother-country by English vessels, ought, if 
fairly applied, to liave done much towards supporting the war. 

On the intelligence of the surrender of Seville, the subjugation of Anda- 
lusia, and the flight and dispersion of the central junta, the province of Cara- 
cas assumed that Spain was conquered ; and, declaring that it never would 
submit to Joseph, cast off the authority of the mother-country whilst pro- 
claiming iip'iolable fidehty to Ferdinand. This example was followed by the 
other provinces of Terra Firma, as the north coast of the South Ameiucan con- 
tinent was called ; and on the 19th of April, 1810, the Venezuela confederation 
proclaimed its independent existence under Ferdinand VII. They refused to 
acknowledge the Cadiz regency and cortes, mth whom they carried on a paper 
war ; and those bodies, vehemently resenting this daring assertion of inde- 
pendence, didded the forces that should have been dedicated to the expulsion 
of the enemy from Spain, in order to compel colonial submission. 

I rom the injudicious appointment to the chief command of the worst of all 
the Spanish generals, Lapena, Cadiz must have fallen, if Soult had not been 
oideied b\ ISapoleon to co-operate with Massena against Portugal. Lapena, 
0 viiom Graham, as a measure of conciliation, gave up the supreme command, 
stood inactive in a safe and distant post, with eleven thousand Spaniards, 
vinist at Barrosa, Graham, with little more than four thousand English 
and Portupese, fought and defeated nearly nine thousand French. By 
refusal even to pursue the beaten enemy, the benefit 
success was lost. The council and cortes approved of 
-iapenp conduct: he claimed the merit of the victory, and Graham in 
disg^t, resigning his command to General Cooke, joine/ Lord Wellino-ton 
If Romana died on the 24th of January. 1811. OmL... ZTbTl 


of January, 1811. Oliveiiza had capitulated on 
dizabal to Badajoz. La Romana’s successor, Men- 

Badaim /I 4-1 ^ Soult; but Don Rapbael Menacho, the governor of 

Badijoz, defended the piece stontly, end Soult remained betfre it In 
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FAILUKES IN SPAIN 


^ _ Lord Wellington, having now again delivered Portugal, asked for such 
leintorcements as might enable him to undertake the deliverance of Spain 
witnout being, as before, dependent upon the obstinate generals and feeble 
counsels of that country. But to the feasibility of his future schemes, and 
even to the maintenance of Portugal and of Cadiz, the recovery of Almeida 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz was indispensable. The first of these fortresses 
Wellington immediately blockaded, and directed Marshal Beresford to lav 
siege to the last. 

Massena, having refreshed, re-equipped, and reorganised his army in 
Spain, marched to relieve Almeida. His advance produced the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, fought on the 5th of May, in which, after an obstinate and 
sanguinary contest, they were repulsed, and again retreated. Brennier, the 
governor of Almeida, then despairing of relief, blew up the fortifications of 
the place, made his way, with little loss, through the British lines, and rejoined 
Massena. Ciudad Rodrigo was next blockaded, but the French easily intro- 
duced convoys, and the blockade was abandoned. Little progress was made 
in the south. Some smaller places Marshal Beresford recovered ; but he had 
scarcely invested Badajoz when the approach of Soult, with a powerful army, 
obliged him to raise the siege. He fought a battle at Albuera on the 16tli of 
May. But the victory was purchased by the loss of forty-five hundred 
British, killed and wounded, out of six thousand, and twenty-six hundred 
Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. Lord Wellington arrived in Beres- 
ford’s camp soon after the battle, and Badajoz was besieged a second time 
under his own direction. 


On the night of the 5th of June an attempt was made to storm. It failed; 
was rei3eated two nights later, and again failed, both times with heavy loss. 
Upon this second repulse, as the combined French armies, to the amount of 
seventy thousand men, were approaching, Lord Wellington, who had but 
fifty-six thousand, and was particularly inferior to his adversaries in cavalry, 
raised the siege, and withdrew the troops to a strong position, limiting himself, 


[1 Napier, while admitting the harshness of Mass^na’s deeds, blames the Portuguese peas- 
antry for many atrocities, and says that at least one of the worst outrages blamed upon ^Mass^na’s 
ineii — the pulling to pieces of Joao I’s body — was actually done by the British themselves. Many 
of the charges against the French he declares not only slanderous but impossible.] 
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for the present, to the defence of Portugal. No other war raged now to dis- 
tract the attention of the French emperor ; but he did not again take the 
command of the peninsular armies, and it is difficult to assign a valid reason 
for his conduct. He contented himself with sending reinforcements to the 
extent of fifty thousand men, naming Marmont, duke of Ragusa, to supersede 
Mass^na, whose conduct of the invasion of Portugal he of course blamed ; 
and placing Catalonia, like Aragon^ under Suchet's command, and also 
Valencia when he should have conquered that province. 

Suchet had deserved this confidence : he had done more than any other 
French general both to conquer Spain and to bend her to the yoke. Aragon 
was tolerably submissive ; Tarragona, the last fortress of Catalonia, fell in 
June. Considering his work done in Catalonia, although guerilla bands 
still occupied the mountain fastnesses, and the bold and able Sarsfield 
watched every opportunity of directing them upon the French, Suchet 
next invaded Valencia. He defeated several detachments of the Spanish 
army, and on the 16th of October laid siege to Murviedro. Blake gave 
battle on the 25th of October, and was defeated. Upon this disaster, Mur- 
viedro capitulated, and Blake took another strong position to protect the 
capital, Valencia, where Suchet, on the 26th of December, again defeated 
him, driving him into Valencia. There Suchet besieged him, and compelled 
him to capitulate on the 8th of January, 1812. This campaign, the most 
successful the French had made in Spain since the first, Napoleon rewarded 
by creating Suchet duke of Albufera, and granting him the royal domain of 
that name in Valencia, as an inalienable fief of the French empire. 

The dissensions Avith the colonies likewise diverted both the attention and 
the resources of the Spanish government from the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. In every American province insurrection now raged. In Mexico, 
after a severe struggle, the Spaniards regained the ascendency. In South 
America the insurgents everywhere prevailed, as will be described later in 
the histories of Spanish America. 

The year 1812 opened with an exploit, the brilliant rapidity of which 
seems equally to have confounded the French and enraptured the Spaniards. 
Lord Wellington had long been silently forwarding every preparation for 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. On the 8th of January, 1812, he suddenly 
appeared before the place, invested it, and on the 19th the town was 
stormed. But throwing off the restraints of discipline, the British troops 
committed frightful excesses ; the town was fired in three or four places, the 
soldiers menaced their officers and shot each other ; many were killed in 
the market-place, intoxication soon increased the tumult, and at last, the fury 
rising to absolute madness, a fire was wilfully lighted in the middle, of the 
great magazine, by which the town would have been blown to atoms but for 
the energetic courage of some officers and a few soldiers who still preserved 
their senses. 

To recompense an exploit so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished, 
Lord Wellington was created duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the Spaniards, 
earl of Wellington by the English, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portu- 
guese. 

By disguising his designs, Lord Wellington hoped to master Badajoz 
like Ciudad Rodrigo, before Soult and Marmont should have time to hear 
of the siege, and unite their forces to raise it. On the 16th of March, 1812, 
Badajoz was invested. The works were hurried on with the diligence 
already practised, and on the 24:th an important fort was carried by assault. 
On the 30th information was received that Soult was advancing with his 
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whole disposable force to raise the siege ; that Graham and Hill were retreating 
before him towards Albuera ; that Slarmont, taking advantage of the allied 
army’s removal, had crossed the frontier, blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo, masked 
Almedai, and marched southwards, plundering and ravaging the country, as 
far as Gastello Branco ; and that the cavalry and militia, left to observe him, 
had fallen back, the latter upon the mountains, the former towards the 
Tagus. In consequence of this threatening intelligence, the siege was 
pressed with increased ardour ; on the 6th of April three sufficient breaches 
were made ; and on the night of that day they were stormed.c 

The account of this desperate attack is perhaps the most dramatic, and 
is certainly the most famous, portion of Napier’s Sistory of the War in the 
Peninsula^ which, as we have already stated, is regarded as the most 
eminent military history in the English language. W e quote herewith the 
greater part of what is a masterwork of literature describing a masterwork 
of heroism. « 

Napier’s account ow the assault on badajoz 

Dry but clouded was the night, the air thick with watery exhalations from 
the rivers, the ramparts and the trenches unusually still ; yet a low mur- 
mur pervaded the latter, and in the former lights were seen to flit here and 
there, while the deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed that all was 
w%ll at Badajoz. The French, confiding in Phillipon’s direful skill, watched 
from their lofty station the approach of enemies whom they had twice before 
baffled, and now hoped to drive a third time blasted and ruined from the walls. 
The British, standing in deep columns, were as eager to meet that fiery destruc- 
tion as the others were to pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awakened in their resolute hearts. 
Former failures there were to avenge, and on both sides leaders who furnished 
no excuse for weakness in the hour of trial. The possession of Badajoz had 
become a point of personal honour with the soldiers of each nation, but the 
desire for glory with the British was dashed by a hatred of the citizens on 
an old grudge ; and recent toil and hardship with much spilling of blood 
had made many incredibly savage; for these things render the nobleminded 
indeed averse to cruelty but harden the vulgar spirit: numbers also, like 
Caesar’s centurion, who could not forget the plunder of Avaricum, were 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement, the wondrous power of discipline 
bound the whole together as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every obstacle that man could 
oppose to their fury. 

At 10 o’clock, the castle, the San Roque, the breaches, the Pardaleras, 
the distant bastion of San Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of 
the Guadiana were to have been simultaneously assailed, and it was hoped the 
strength of the enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But many 
are the disappointments of war. An unforeseen accident delayed the attack 
of the 5th division, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, falling close 
to the 3rd division, discovered their array and compelled them to anticipate 
the signal by half an hour. Then, everything being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the 4th and light divisions also moved silently and swiftly 
against the breaches, and the guard of the trenches rushing forward with a 
shout encompassed the San Roque vdth fire and broke, in so violently that 
scarcely any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of light and the 
rattling of musketry indicated the commencement of a more vehement combat 
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at the castle There General Kempt -for Pictoii hurt by a fall in the 
oamn and exDectino- no change in the hour, was not present — there J^einpt, I 
camp, and expec o Having passed the Rivillas m single hies by a 

S^’row br do-e Lder a terrible mulkLy, he had re-formed, and running up 
TruZd hill, reached the foot of the castle, where he fell severely wounded, 
Ld as he wa^ carried back to the trenches met Picton, who was hastening 
to take the command. 



Meanwhile the troops, spreading along the front, had reared their heavy 
ladders, some against the lofty castle, some against the adjoining front on 
the left, and with incredible courage ascended amidst showers of heavy 
stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells rolled off the parapet, while from 
the flanks the enemy plied his musketry with fearful rapidity, and in front 
with pikes and bayonets stabbed the leading assailants or pushed the ladders 
from the walls ; and all this was attended with deafening shouts and the 
crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks of crushed soldiers answering 
to the sullen stroke of the falling weights. Still swarming round th6 
remaining ladders those undaunted veterans strove who should first climb, 
until all being overturned, the French shouted victory, and the British, 
baffled but untamed, fell back a few paces and took shelter under the rugged 
edge of the hill. There the broken ranks were somewhat re-foinned, and 
the heroic Ridge, springing forward, seized a ladder, and calling with stento- 
rian voice on his men to follow, once more raised it against the castle, yet to 
the right of the former attack, where the wall was lower and an embrasure 
offered some facility. A second ladder wms soon placed alongside of the 
first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next instant he and Ridge were 
on the rampart, the sliouting troops pressed after them, the garrison, amazed 
and in a manner surprised, were driven fighting through the double gate 
into the town, and the castle was won. A reinforcement from the French 
reserve then came up, a sharp action followed, both sides fired through the 
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who went down voluntarily, who were stricken ; and many stooped unhurt 
that never rose again. Vain also would it have been to break through the 
sword-blades, for the trench and parapet behind the breach were finished, 
and the assailants, crowded into even a narrower space than the ditch was, 
would still have been separated from their enemies and the slaughter would 
have continued. 

Order was impossible ! Officers of all ranks, followed more or less nu- 
merously by the men, were seen to start out as if struck by sudden madness 
and rush into the breach. Colonel Macleod of the 43rd, a young man whose 
feeble body would have been quite unfit for war if it had not been sustained 
by an unconquerable spirit, when one behind him in falling plunged a bayo- 
net into his back, complained not but continuing his course was shot dead 
within a yard of the sword-blades. Yet there was no want of gallant leaders 
or desperate followers, until two hours passed in these vain efforts had con- 
vinced the troops the breach of the Trinidad was impregnable. Gathering 
in dark groups and leaning on their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation at the Trinidad ; while the enemy, stepping out on the ramparts 
and aiming their shots by the light of the fire-balls which they threw over, 
asked as their victims fell, “ Why did they not come into Badajoz ? ” 
In this dreadful situation, while the dead were lying in heaps and others 
continually falling, the wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless shower above, and withal a sickening stench from the burned 
flesh of the slain. Captain Nicholas was observed making incredible efforts to 
force his way with a few men into the Santa Maria bastion ; but when they 
had gained two-thirds of the ascent a concentrated fire of musketry and 
grape dashed nearly the whole dead to the earth : Nicholas was mortally 
wounded and the intrepid Shaw stood alone. With inexpressible coolness 
he looked at his watch, and saying it was too late to carry the breaches 
rejoined the masses at the other attack. After this no further effort was 
made at any point, and the troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
the enemy’s shot which streamed without intermission. 

About midnight, when two thousand brave men had fallen, Wellington, 
who was on a height close to the quarries, ordered the remainder to retire 
and re-form for a second assault ; he had heard the castle was taken, but, 
thinking the enemy would still resist in the towm, was resolved to assail the 
breaches again. This retreat from the ditch was not effected without further 
carnage and confusion. All this time the town w^as girdled with fire. 
Walker’s brigade, having passed on during the feint on the Pardaleras, was 
escalading the distant bastion of San Vincente. His troops had advanced 
along the banks of the river and reached the French guard-house at the 
barrier-gate undiscovered, the ripple of the waters smothering the sound 
of their footsteps ; but just then the explosion at the breaches took place, 
the moon shone out, the French sentinels discovering the columns fired, 
and the British soldiers springing forward under a sharp musketry began to 
hew down the wooden barrier at the covered way. The Portuguese, panic- 
stricken, threw down the scaling-ladders, the others snatched them up again 
and forcing the barrier jumped into the ditch ; but the guiding engineer 
officer was killed, there was a dinette wdiich embarrassed tbe column, and the 
ladders proved too short, for the w-alls were generally above thirty feet high. 
The fire of the enemy was deadly, a small mine ^vas sprung beneath the sol- 
diers’ feet, beams of -wood and live shells were rolled over on their heads, 
showers of grape from the flank swept the ditch, and man after man dropped 
dead from the ladders. 
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Fortunately some of the defenders had been called away to aid in recov- 
ering the castle, the ramparts were not entirely manned ; and the assailants, 
discovering a corner of the bastion where the scarp w^as only twenty feet 
high, placed three ladders there under an embrasure which had no gun and 
was only stopped with a gabion. Some men got up with difficulty, for the 
ladders were still too short, and the first man Avho gained the top was pushed 
up by his comrades and drew others after him until many had won the sum- 
mit ; and though the French shot heavily against them from both flanks and 
from a house in front, their numbers augmented rapidly and half the 4th 
regiment entered the town itself to dislodge the French from the houses, 
while the others pushed along the rampart towards the breach and by dint 
of hard fighting successively won three bastions. 

In the last of these combats Walker, leaping forward sword in hand 
at the moment when one of the enemy’s cannoneers was discharging a gun, 
was covered with so many wounds it was wonderful that he could survive, 
and some of the soldiers immediately after, perceiving a lighted match on the 
ground, cried out : “ A mine ! ” At that word, such is the power of imagi- 
nation, those troops who had not been stopped by the strong barrier, the deep 
ditch, the high walls and the deadly fire of the enemy, staggered back 
appalled by a chimera of their own raising ; and in this disorder a French 
reserve under General Veillande drove on them with a firm and rapid charge, 
pitching some men over the walls, killing others outright, and cleansing the 
ramparts even to the San Vincente. There however Leith had placed Colonel 
Nugent with a battalion of the 38th as a reserve, and when the French came 
up, shouting and sla 5 dng all before them, this battalion, tw'O hundred strong, 
arose and with one close volley destroyed them ; then the panic ceased, the 
soldiers rallied, and in compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches ; but the French, although turned on both flanks and 
abandoned by fortune, did not yet yield. 

Meanwhile the portion of the 4th regiment which had entered the town 
was strangely situated. For the streets were empty and brilliantly illu- 
minated and no person was seen, yet a low buzz and whispers were heard 
around, lattices were now and then gently opened, and from time to time 
shots were fired from underneath the doors of the houses by the Spaniards, 
while the troops with bugles sounding advanced towards the great square of 
the town. In their progress they captured several mules going with ammu- 
nition to the breaches ; yet the square itself was as empty and silent as the 
streets, and the houses as bright with lamps : a terrible enchantment seemed 
to be in operation — they saw only an illumination and heard only low whis- 
pering around them, while the tumult at the breaches was like the crashing 
thunder. Plainly, however, the fight was there raging, and hence, quitting 
the square, the}^ attempted to take the garrison in reverse by attacking the 
ramparts from the town side ; but they were received with a rolling musketry, 
driven back with loss, and resumed their movement through the streets. At 
last the breaches were abandoned by the French, other parties entered, desul- 
tory combats took place, Veillande, and Phillipon who was wounded, seeing 
all ruined, passed the bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered San 
Christoval. 

Now commenced that wild and desperate wickedness which tarnished the 
lustre of the soldiers’ heroism. All indeed were not alike, hundreds risked 
and many lost their lives in striving to stop the violence ; but madness gen- 
erally prevailed, and as the worst men were leaders liere, all the dreadful 
passions of human nature were displayed. Shameless rapacity, brutal intern- 
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known, some that will never be known; for in such a tumult 
couM l?Ao f ]3^°kserved, and often the observers fell themselves ere they 
braler^tino^<J tTb''+^i^° what they saw: but no age, no nation ever sent forth 
Af ! - 1 E than those who stormed Badajoz. When the extent 

Lord Wellington, the fiimnCrS 
^is nature gave way for a moment, and the pride of conquest vielded to a 
passionate burst of grief for the loss of his gallant soldierj^s ^ 


BRITISH PROGRESS 

1 ^ result of this triumph was the immediate and final retreat of the 

Prench irom _ Estreinadura and Portugal, Marmont raised the blockade of 
Oiiitiacl Rodrigo, and fell back to Salamanca. 

In Spam, the native leaders meanwhile continued their desultory war- 
5 h^icy, Sarsfield, Rovira, Mina, and Porlier in the north, the Empeeinado 
and Sanchez in the Castiles, and Ballasteros in the south, gained trifling 
advantages over the enemy in divers engagements ; but for want of concert 
no material result was obtained from their successes, whilst Suchet made 
himself master of the whole kingdom of Valencia, with the single exception 
ot Alicante. In Tarifa, a town defended only by an old wall, eighteen hun- 
dred English and Spanish troops, commanded by Colonel Skerrett, repulsed 
ten thousand French led by the duke of Belluno in person.^ 

Meanwhile General Hill had driven the French from Almaraz upon the 
Tagus, and thus obtained possession of the only place through which the 
enemy’s armies of Portugal and of the south could conveniently keep up their 
communication across the river. The earl of Wellington then advanced 
towards Salamanca on the 13th of June, 1812. He there, despite the efforts 
of Marmont, reduced several very strong forts. Marmont retreated to the 
Douro. A series of masterly manoeuvres ensued, in Avhich, during six days, 
the contending generals displayed all the resources of their art. The advan- 
tage in this pure trial of skill remained with the Briton, who, on the 22nd 
ot July, seizing upon a rash movement of Marmont’s, instantly attacked him, 
and gained the splendid victory of Salamanca, in which the French lost seven 
thousand prisoners, at least as many killed and wounded, including three 
generals killed and four wounded, amongst whom was Marmont himself, 
eleven pieces of artillery, and two eagles. The loss of the allies amounted 
to fifty-two hundred killed and wounded, the former including one general, 
the latter five. 


Clausel, who upon Marmont’s being disabled, succeeded to the command, 
rallied the routed army, and retreated to Burgos. Wellington pursued him 
as far as Valladolid, and then turning southwards, marched upon Madrid, 
tloseph had not above twenty thousand men for the defence of his capital ; 
he abandoned it at the approach of the allies ; but weakened himself by 
leaving a garrison of two thousand men in a fortress adjoining the palace of 
Buen Retiro. They capitulated on the approach of the British. Lord 
Wellington entered Madrid on the 12th of August, and was received with 
every demonstration as the deliverer of Spain. The new constitution was 
proclaimed in the capital, and sworn to with eager zeal. And now the 


Thougli Skerrett was covered with honours for this victory, Kapier^' shows that he was 
forced hy certain officers to defend the place against his will, and that his mistakes even then 
were only overcome by Captains Smith and Mitchell. He sets the numbers of the garrison at 
twenty-five hundred ; the number of Hrench was variously rated between five and ten thousand.] 
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field under favourable circumstances; and he, whose genius had hitherto 
been severely tried in contending with and surmounting every species of 
obstacle, might hope to pursue that more dazzling career of glory which 
silences the cavils of envy and of ignorance. The resources of the peninsula, 
such as they were, were placed at his disposal. What was of more conse- 
quence, the French emperor, instead of constantly pouring reinforcements 
into Spain in numbers that almost seemed to render Lord Wellington’s vic- 
tories barren triumphs, was compelled to withdraw thence many troops. 
Soult, with thirty thousand veterans, was recalled from Spain. 

The complicated arrangements requisite to bring so variously composed 
an army into activity, delayed Lord Wellington’s opening the campaign until 
the middle of May ; when he took the field at the head of nearly seventy 
thousand men, English and Portuguese, independently of the Spanish army 
of Galicia under Castahos on his left, and another on his right under Don 
Carlos de Espana. The French had still 160,000 men in Spain; and as 
many of these as were not engaged in the eastern provinces under Suchet, 
or employed in garrison duty, were stationed around Madrid and between 
the capital and the Douro. 

Lord Wellington ordered General Murray to remove his troops by sea to 
Catalonia, in order both to relieve Valencia by drawing Suchet northwards, 
and to be nearer the scene of the principal operations, and sent Sir Thomas 
Graham, with the left wing of the army, to cross the Douro within the limits 
of Portugal, and thus turn a perhaps impregnable position, whilst he him- 
self with the centre, and Sir Rowland Hill with the right, advanced towards 
it in front, driving iDefore them all detachments from the army of Portugal, 
as it was still termed, that were stationed south of the Douro. The 
manoeuvre seems to have confounded the enemy. The army of Portugal 
retreated. Joseph and Jourdan collected the army of the centre, and 
evacuating Madrid, hastened to join the army of Portugal near Burgos. 
Joseph fell back to Vitoria, the principal depot of the French in the northern 
provinces ; there he halted, drew up his army in battle array, and prepared 
to make a last struggle for his crown. It is said that the French occupied 
the very ground on which, in the fourteenth century, the Black Prince had 
defeated Du Guesclin and recovered the Castilian crown for Don Pedro. 

Lord Wellington on the 21st of June, 1813, attacked. The Spaniards 
fought with a courage that proved their former panics and failures to have 
been mainly attributable to want of confidence in their commanders and 
their comrades. The French wings were first assailed and driven back. 
Then, when their formidably posted centre had been weakened to support 
the wings, and was, besides, threatened on the flanks, that too was assailed 
and carried. The French had never before been so utterly routed. The 
whole army dispersed and fled; Joseph narrowly escaj)ed being taken 
prisoner ; artillery, baggage, everything upon which the existence of an army 
depends fell into the hands of the victors, as well as the wives of many of the 
French superior officers, and the marshal’s staff of Jourdan. The victory 
was actively followed up ; most of the French garrisons were taken, or sur- 
rendered upon being summoned; the remaining French detachments, by a 
series of nearly bloodless manoeuvres, were driven across the Pyrenees ; and 
by the 7th of July no part of Joseph’s army remained in Spain except the 
garrisons of Pamplona and San Sebastian. 

Suchet’s was now the only French army in Spain, and his force remained 
unbroken in the eastern provinces, opposed to Sir John Murray. That 
general was conveyed with his troops by a British fleet from Alicante to the 
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The surrender of Pamplona set the allied forces at liberty, and Lord 
Wellington immediately determined to advance into France, leaving Suchet 
and his corps to the care of the- Catalans, assisted by the Anglo-Sicilian 
army. In beginning his operations upon the enemy’s territory, one of 
the first cares of the British commander was to repress the ferociously vin- 
dictive temper of his Spanish and Portuguese troops, who longed to retaliate 
upon the French nation the injuries and outrages they had suffered from the 
French soldiery. At first it was found impossible altogether to control this 
disposition, in which the native officers but too much sympathised with their 
men. But the firmness and severity with which such offences were punished 
soon introduced a better temper. 

On the 10th of November, 1813, Soult’s line of defence was attacked, 
and notwithstanding the great pains bestowed upon strengthening it, was 
forced ; fifteen hundred prisoners and fifty guns fell into the victor’s hands, 
besides quantities of stores. On the 9th of December hostilities were 
renewed. The allied armies drove the French back into the intrenched 
camp they had prepared close to Bayonne, and Soult, by attacking, after five 
days of almost incessant fighting, in which the loss was necessarily great 
(five thousand of the allies, and far more of the French were killed or 
wounded), retreated into his intrenched camp. The weather was still very 
severe, and Lord Wellington therefore again cantoned his troops, but upon 
a more advanced line, and both armies passed the remainder of the month 
in repose. 

Whilst Lord Wellington, with those forces, for whom, as for their leader, 
Napoleon had professed such superlative disdain, was thus penetrating into 
France, the situation of the French emperor had undergone many changes. 
It was at Leipsic, October 16th, 1813, that the battle, fatal to his hopes of 
maintaining his sovereignty over Germany, was fought. Every German 
state, including the whole Confederation of the Rhine, had now thrown off 
allegiance to Napoleon, The allied sovereigns advanced to the banks of the 
Rhine. There they halted for the remainder of the year, satisfied with their 
achievements, and willing to give Napoleon, whom they still feared, an 
opportunity for negotiation. Wellington and his army alone, of the hostile 
forces, wintered in France. 


BETXJUN OF THE BOTJKBOKS 

Napoleon saw that to recover all he had lost, or even to keep all he yet 
retained, was, for the moment at least, impossible ; and he resolved to relax 
his grasp in that quarter, where renunciation of his now vain pretensions 
need not induce the abandonment of real power. He opened a negotiation 
with the prince to whom, as he believed, he could still dictate the terms of the 
treaty to be concluded — namely, the captive of ValeiiQay, Ferdinand VII. 

Since the seizure of the Spanish royal family at Bayonne, they had pretty 
much vanished from public view. The old king and queen, with their 
favourite, Godoy, had been transferred to Rome, where they vegetated con- 
tentedly upon the ample pension assigned them. The queen of Etruria, 
whose feelings appear to have been somewhat livelier than those of her kin- 
dred, had incurred Napoleon’s anger by an abortive attempt at escaping to 
England, and was strictly immured in a convent at Rome, with her daugh- 
ter ; her son, the dethroned king, being taken from her, and committed to 
the care of her parents. Ferdinand remained at Valen§ay. He had written 
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i 1^'bter of congratulation to Josepli Bonaparte upon liis accession to tlie 
p Punish throne. He repeatedly addressed to Nax:)oleon congratulations on 
liiiis ^-victories. When a scheme for his liberation was devised by the British 
^i^h>iuet — partly through compassion but chiefly under an idea that the 
pi'ejseiice of an acknowledged king would put an end to the factions and 
j Ocilousies that distracted the Spanish councils, thwarted Lord Wellington’s 
^Leisigns, and impeded his progress — Ferdinand not only refused to escape, 
denounced the attempt to Napoleon, and took the opportunity to renew 
iiis often rejected request that he might be adopted into the imperial family, 
receiving the hand of a Bonaparte princess. He was further said to 
employ his time in embroidering a robe for some image of the Virgin. But 
tlie stories were regarded as calumnious inventions, propagated for the pur- 
pose of lowering Ferdinand’s character in general estimation; and the 
Lixiprisoned king remained as before an object of loyal veneration, of esteem, 
uiidL pity. 

Immediately on reaching Paris, after his calamitous retreat from Leipsic, 
NT iipoleon addressed a letter to Ferdinand, telling him that England was 
^iicLeavouring to overthrow the monarchy and nobility of Spain, in order to 
^^talolish a republic in that country, and offering him his liberty, together 
with the alliance of France, that he might return to Spain, and put an end 
to tlie disorders now convulsing the kingdom and further menacing it. 
A^ftei* a little delay and negotiation Ferdinand yielded. On the llth of 
L>ec ember, 1813, a treaty was signed at Valengay, by which he was recognised 
US Icing of Spain and the Indies, all old treaties and alliances between France 
imcl Spain were revived and confirmed, and Ferdinand undertook for the 
. immediate evacuation of Spain and her dependencies by the English. Even 
xis treaty, however, Ferdinand referred to the approbation and sanction of 
lo iregency and the cortes ; and San Carlos was despatched with a copy of it 
.o INIadrid, whither the seat of government was now transferred from Cadiz. 

On the 8th of January, 1814, the regency through its president, the 
3xtrcLinal de Bourbon, addressed a respectful answer to the king, in which 
assured him of their joy at the prospect of his majesty’s appi’oaching 
.iberation, but returned the treaty unratified, and transmitted copies of the 
.mw, and of the treaty with England, which prevented its ratification. 

^Towards the middle of February, 1814, the weather improved, and Lord 
Wellington drew his troops from their cantonments. By a series of able 
11 4 X 11 oeuvres, and of engagements ending with the well-contested and brilliant 
i/'ictory of Orthez, gained on the 27th of February, he drove Soult suc- 
^oissively from post to post, through a country of peculiar difficulty, and 
xlioiziiding in strong defensive positions, of which the 1 rench marshal skil- 
'xilly endeavoured to avail himself, but was uniformly foiled by the superioi 
;lcill of his British competitor. Sir John Hope lay before Bayonne with 
left wing. By the help of an English squadron, under Admiial 
Peiux'ose, the close investment of Bayonne laid open the direct road to Bor- 
leix-ULX, and on the 8th of March Wellington sent Beresford with fifteen 
Jioxxsand men to make himself master of that town. Beresford was accom- 
"itxiuied by the duke of Angouleme, as a royalist party with the m^-or at their 
leixtl were well known to be anxiously expecting the prince. The Irencli 
r-xrx'ison evacuated the town as the allied troops approached, and the mhabit- 
Liits, assuming the white cockade, and receiving the prince with ei^husiastic 
ovaity, proclaimed Louis XVIII. Lord Wellington recalling Beresford, 
•ecoiiamenced liis operations against Soult. On tLe IStli they began their 
tioveinent up the Adour, the French retiring before them. On the 19th, 
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eiienues, liaving trusted to that chance when they formed the siege I Before 
troops they fell ; but how horrible was the struggle^ how iiiaiiv 
ueteats they recovered from, how many brave men they slew ; what ehaiiLre,> 
autl interpositions of fortune occurred before they could be rolled bach upon 
theix* own. frontiers ! And this is the glory of England, that her soldiers 
and hers only were capable of overthrowing them in equal battle. What 
battle excej)t Baylen did the peninsulars win? What fortress did tliev take 
by siege ? What place defend ? Sir Arthur Wellesley twice delivered 
1 ox'tugal, ^ Sir J ohn Moore’s march to Sahagun saved Andalusia and Lisbon 
f rom invasion at a critical moment. Sir Arthur’s march to Talavera delivered 
(hilicia.^ Graham saved Cadiz. Smith saved Tarifa. Wellington recap- 
tured Cindad and Badajoz, rescued Andalusia from Soult and Valencia fruiii 
Suchet ; the Anglo-Sicilian army preserved Alicante, and finally recovered 
Tarragona and Barcelona under the influence of the northern operations, 
wliich at the same time reduced Pamplona and San Sebastian. England 
indeed could not alone bave triumphed in the struggle, but for her share let 
this brief summary speak: 

She spent a sum of more than £100,000,000 sterling on her own optra- 
tions, she subsidised both Spain and Portugal, and with her supplies of 
clothing, arms, and ammunition maintained the armies of each, even to the 
guerillas. From thirty up to seventy thousand British troops were employed 
l)y her ; and while her naval squadrons harassed the French with descents 
ii])on the coasts, and supplied the Spaniards with arms and stores and money 
after evei'y defeat, her land-forces fought and won nineteen pitched battles 
and innumerable combats, made or sustained ten sieges, took four great 
fortresses, twice expelled the French from Portugal, preserved Alicante. 
Cartagena, Tarifa, Cadiz, Lisbon ; they killed, wounded, and took two^hiui- 
drccl thousand enemies. And the bones of forty thousand British soldiers 
lie scattered on the plains and mountains of the peninsula. For Portugal 
she re-organised a native army and supplied officers who led it to victory : 
and to the whole peninsula she gave a general whose like has seldom 
gone forth to conquer. And all this and more was necessary to redeem that 
land from France ! 


NAPIEll’S ESTIMATE OF WELLIXGTOX 

Wellington met the peculiar difficulties wdiich attend generals con- 
trolled by politicians. An English commander dare not risk much, when 
one disaster will be his ruin at home ; his measures must he subordinate 
to his primary consideration, Wellington’s caution, springing fnjiii tiiai 
source, had led friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his system 
of war- the French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the Li^hsh ha\e 
denoiniiiated it the Fabian system. These are mere phrases. His svsiein 
wa.s the same as that of all great generals. He held Ins army in hand, y '^p- 
in7 it with unmitigated labour alwaj's in a fit state to march oi to g i - am 
acted indifferently as occasion offered on the 

h\cr in both a complete mastery of his art. That he was less m i s 
do^ip-ns less daring in execution, neither so rapid nor so oiigu * 

as NapheoS, must be admitted , and being later in the held e glory 
inairtioi a& ’ a tlic n vt, frmn the greatest of all mas- 
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and Portuguese governments ; tlieir systems of war were hoAvever alike 
in principle, their operations being only modified by their different political 
positions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact combina- 
tions to protect their flanks and communications without scattering their 
forces — these were common to both ; in defence firm, cool, enduring, in 
attack fierce and obstinate ; daring when daring was politic, yet always 
operating by the flanks in preference to the front ; in these things they were 
alike : in following up a victory the English general fell short of the French 
emperor. The battle of W elliiigton was the stroke of a battering-ram — 
down went the wall in ruins ; the battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash 
of a mighty wave before which the barrier yielded and the roaring flood 
poured onwards covering all. 

But there was nothing of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be dis- 
cerned in the English general’s campaigns. Neither was he of the Fabian 
school. He recommended that commander’s system to the Spaniards, he did 
not follow it himself ; his military policj’^ more resembled that of Scipio Afri- 
canus. Wellington was never loath to fight when there was any equality of 
numbers. Slight therefore is the resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And 
for the Englishman’s hardiness and enterprise, bear witness the passage of the 
Douro at Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajoz, 
the surprise of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vitoria, the passage of the 
Bidassoa, the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, 
the fight of Orthez, the crowning battle of Toulouse ! To say that he com- 
mitted faults is only to say that he made war ; to deny him the qualities of 
a great commander is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of light. 
Iron hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring 
power of thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation and arrange- 
ment — all these qualities lie j)ossessed, and with them that most rare faculty 
of coming to prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is 
the certain mark of a master-spirit in war.^ 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS 

[1814-1902 A.D.] 

On the 7 th of March, 1814, Ferdinand VII definitely received his passports 
from the t rench. Master of himself once more, he began to thiiik of means of 
letiiiiiing to the capital and recovering his former power. But. at the same 
time, he resolved to avoid doing anything that would seem to sanction modi- 
iications accomplished by the cortes, regarding such as an attack on his sover- 
eign power. ^ To enter Spain without making any promise at all was the 
essential point. The king’s counsellors proposed he should send a king's 
messenger to Madrid bearing a letter carefully flattering the hopes of the 
Liberal party without undertaking to fulfil the slightest engagement with 
regard to it. Ferdinand acted on this advice, and charged General Zayas to 
bear to Madrid the news of his immediate return, and to give the regency a 
letter wherein were these ambiguous w'ords : 

to the re-establishment of the cortes and all they have been able to do of use for the 
kingdom during my absence, my approbation will be given in so far as it ali conforms to my 
royal intentions/’ 

The general set out for Madrid with this letter and hastened to arrive 
thither, where his coming produced the liveliest enthusiasm. The cortes 
affected to see in the message a pledge for the political future of their sover- 
eign, and abstained thenceforth from those energetic measures alone able to 
save them. While they thus lulled themselves in fancied security, Ferdinand 
had hastened to gain the Spanish frontier by Toulouse and P erpignan. On the 
2-lth of March he crossed the Fluvia, limit chosen by Marshal Siieliet as 
tlie theatre which was to see the solemn restoration of the royal captive to the 
Spanish troops. The ceremony was carried out amid general enthusiasm, and 
all the people eagerly ran to assist at such a novel spectacle. 

F’rom this moment, F’erdinand, reinstated in his kingly prerogati^ es, found 
himself under a double influence, one drawing him to the representative sys- 
tem, the other towards that absolute monarchy which best suited his desires 
and tastes. In all the towns he went through, and particularly in Gerona 
where lie had stayed some days, a people mad with joy, drunk with entiiusiasni, 
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had cast themselves at his feet, had dragged his carriage, and given most 
striking testimony of obedience and submission A 

Sure now of the destiny awaiting him, he decided to abandon the route 
fixed by the decree of the 2nd of February. 

During this triumphal journey (24th of March to the 6th of April), the 
gravest events had taken place in France, and one may conceive that Ferdi- 
nand, before attempting his couf d'Stat^ did not want to get too far away 
from the frontier, at any rate wdiile the issues were doubtful. Certain 
events were very favourable : the entry of the allies into Paris ; the crea- 
tion of a provisionary government; Napoleon’s abdication, and departure 
for Elba; and lastly the proclamation of Louis XVIII, which should lead to 
the suppression of hostilities and the end of the war. 

The Aragonese were' just as unbridled as the Catalans in expressing 
monarcliial fanaticism. So while the authorities remained faithful to the 
regency, the people showed such enthusiasm for the king that he could no 
longer doubt for an instant that he could now venture all. Old courtiers, 
interested in seeing the ancient court restored, constantly urged him to 
retake absolute authority. 

Y'et, while the storm was slowly gathering that would sweep them away, 
the cortes, always dominated by a perfectly unjustified feeling of confidence, 
never ceased publishing decrees which served to feed the general enthusL 
asm in the king’s favour. The weak royalist minority whicn still existed in 
their midst had ceased to make common cause with them. Its leader, Mozo 
de Rosales, had gone to Valencia carrying a representation in which the 
events of the past six years were considered as a passing saturnalia, similar 
to those which the Persians used to celebrate during an interregnum, and 
which put forth that order would only reign in Spain from that day when 
kingly authority should be reinstated in its integrity. Whilst the cortes 
waited with lively impatience to know their fate, they celebrated the fete of 
the 2nd of Maj^ with great pomp ; ascribed several civic rewards to soldiers 
who had bi'avely fought in the war of Independence ; transferred the seat 
of their meetings from the theatre of Los Canos del Peral to the convent of 
Dona Maria of Aragon ; and decreed a death sentence against anyone demand- 
ing constitutional reform before eight years. Such were the acts of the 
cortes. The cardinal De Bourbon, president of the regency council, accom- 
panied by the minister of state, Don J ose Luyando, was to present himself 
before the monarch, and a commission, presided over by the Bishop of Urgel, 
was to go on in front of him as far as La Mancha plains. 

Ferdinand arrived the 16th of April on the borders of Turia. There he 
found everything had been prepared by the care of his uncle Don Antonio, 
De Macanaz, and Escoiquiz, to whom were united Villamil and Lardizabal, 
whose reverses at Cadiz had filled them with bitterness and spite against the 
representative system. The highest aristocrats came to Ferdinand offering 
him riches enough to enable him to act without the concourse of the cortes. 
General Elio, betraying his first duty and oblivious of obedience owing to 

[} Huine<J vividly describes this royal progress : Through the stark and ruined country he 
went ; the emaciated and famished inhabitants, hardly one of whom but had some dear one killed 
in the war, filled to overflowing with love and hope of better times under the sway of their new 
king. They had suffered so much for him ; he was young and had suffered too, they said, in his 
exile : surely he would be good to them, make bread cheap, and heal their bleeding wounds. 
Most of the towns on the way had changed the name of their great square from Plaza Mayor to 
‘ Plaza, de la Constitucion ’ ; and the marble slabs bearing the latter inscription were now torn 
down and splintered, and the thoughtless mob, little knowing or caring what it all meant, shouted 
themselves hoarse with cries of ‘Death to liberty and the Constitution!’ and ‘Long live Per- 
dinand ! ” c The amazing cry of “ Hurrah for chains I ” was also heard.] 
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his triumphal marcli from Valencia to Madrid in the midst of a joy and 
enthusiasm officially worked up, midst subversive cries around him for the 
suppression of the constitution and re-establishment of absolutism, while he 
refused to see the cortes’ deputation who came before him at La Mancha, all 
vestiges of the jireceding system were being carefully destroyed in the city. 
A terrible persecution fell on all the men who had helped in establishing the 
constitutional system. 

In the one night of the 10th of May, 1814, — a day so celebrated in the 
annals of the Spanish liberals, — Eguia took from their houses and impris- 
oned all regency members, all state councillors, all deputies who were 
known as partisans to the constitution whether in the actual cortes or the 
preceding one. Of this number were the two regents Don Pedro Agar and 
Don Gabriel Ciscar, the ministers Don Juan Alvarez Guerra and Don Man- 
uel Garcia Herreros, the constituents Munoz Torrero, Arguelles, Oliveros, 
Villanueva, the deputies Martinez de la Rosa, Canga- Arguelles, and Cepero. 
Some had the good luck to escape, among these Toreho and Isturiz. As to 
the others, they were surprised in their homes. So unexpected was such a 
ruse in the then circumstances of the country, that no one had dreamed of 
taking the slightest precautions. The day after their arrestation they were 
constantly exposed to the insults of the multitude who reproduced in Spain 
all the excesses of that blind reaction in the south of France. The Madrid 
populace, after having torn away the corner-stone of the constitution, went 
in tumultuous procession to the quiet street where the prisoners were shut 
up, and there shouting Death to the liberals ! ” they begged with fright- 
ful cries permission to drag the corpses in the mud as they had dragged the 
stone of the constitution. 

This tumult was the work of the count of Montijo and several monks 
who, seeing the star of their ascendency reapj)ear in the horizon — an ascen- 
dency lost for six years — had, at the same time as the Valencia decree was 
proclaimed in all the squares, circulated a scandalous leaflet having for the 
object an organised proscription and the raising of the masses against all 
partisans of the liberal system. Thus the 13th of May, 1814, saw Ferdinand’s 
triumphal entry into his capital. He had already given his reign the dis- 
tinctive character that marks it out in history : an obstinate return to old 
ideas ; a cruel proscription against all the men devoted to culture and intel- 
ligence and gifted with liberal aspiration ; a stirring up of the masses by a 
recrudescence of religious fanaticism ; an exaltation of monarchical principle 
pushed as far as absolutism, and a near re-establishing of the Inquisition, 
convents, favouritism, and all their fatal consequences. ^ 

The great mass of the people, who were not enlightened enough to feel 
the want, or appreciate the blessings, of political liberty, had not sufficient 
experience of the benefits which the new institutions were calculated to con- 
fer to have conceived any value for them ; and the troops, who, from their 
intercourse with the English array, might have learned some respect for 
liberty and equal laws, were hostile to the cortes on account of the neglect 
and injustice with which they had frequently been treated. 

Ferdinand proceeded to acts for which no palliation can be found, namely, 
inflicting punishments upon those who had defended his cause when he him- 
self had abandoned it, but had, in his opinion, forfeited all claim to his 
gratitude, by seeking to limit the power they preserved for him. For- 
tunately, however. Sir Henry Wellesley extorted from the king a solemn 
promise that no blood should be shed for political opinions. No lives there- 
fore were taken. But the cardinal De Bourbon was banished to Rome. The 
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whole epoch, surpassed all its rivals in the number of condemnations and 
severity of sentences. It sent to the scaffold all those in whose homes por- 
traits of Riego were discovered, and to the galleys the women and children 
who committed the crime of not denouncing their husbands or fathers. 
More than one well-born woman thrown into infamous prisons with the most 
odious criminals died of despair in the midst of the unjust abjection to 
which she saw herself reduced. Chaperon, like all the judges who consented 
to make themselves the devoted instruments of social hatred, rejoiced in the 
midst of the terror which his name inspired, and under the general torpor that 
it created. He assisted at executions in full uniform ; they were fete days for 
him, and on one occasion, anxious to hasten the execution of one of his con- 
demned (it was a national militiaman who had taken part in the defence of 
Madrid, the 7th of July, against the revolted guards), he pulled, himself, the 
legs of the poor victim already hanging from the fatal gibbet, and this exploit 
finished, retired, proud to have exercised the functions of executioner and 
judge. & 


THE TYEANNIES OF EERDIHAKH ‘‘ THE DESIRED ’’ 

The places left in the power of the French were evacuated one by one, ‘ 
and finally, on the 20th of July, Spain gave its assent to the treaty of peace 
and friendship which the allies had concluded with France on the 30th of the 
preceding May. In the beginning of May the king had found a ministry 
which he modified before the end of the month, but at the head of it each 
time he placed the duke of San Carlos. The system of persecution continued 
and everything which seemed to favour innovations was vigorously opposed. 
Ferdinand regained his power, the cortes had disappeared, the constitution 
of Cadiz existed only in people’s memories. The Spain of 1814 became again 
the Spain of 1807 ; as before, she was subject to the joint domination of 
prince and clergy. The legislative bodies which constituted tlie government 
and the chief judicial magistracy of 1808 were abolished in 1814. 

Among the reforms introduced by Joseph’s government and by that of the 
cortes after him, there were some which were unjust, extortionate, contrary 
to the re-established order ; but there were others which should have been 
retained or modified with reservations. The king had no thought of making 
a choice. He considered, not the nature of the acts, but their origin ; the 
good and the bad, salutary reform and disastrous measure, all were included 
in a general proscription. The state, impoverished by a long war, had at 
hand timely assistance in the estates of the religious communities, without 
being obliged to impose heavy burdens on the people ; never had there been 
such a favourable opportunity for limiting and regulating these exaggerated 
possessions which had fallen into mortmain, A measure calling for investi- 
gation and reform which had been authorised by a papal bull under Charles 
IV might now have been carried into effect. But no attention was paid to 
anything of the kind. All their goods of which the cortes had disposed were 
returned to the convents, and at the same time a royal order re-established 
the holy office of the Inquisition on the ground that the government of usur- 
pation and the pretended cortes had regarded the sujDpression of this tribunal 
as a very efficacious method of furthering their perverse schemes. The Jes- 
uits were recalled, receiving again the goods which had belonged to them 
in the preceding century. 

The administration of the realm was with great pains thrown again 
into the secular confusion out of which so many ministers had laboured to 
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[1814 A-D.] restoration or the bourbons 

territory decreed l>v tLe 
general, wbo aclde J to tlieir plenitude of pyenied by captaiui- 

certain iud.icial a.t-fcriH-a-tes ^ autiiruit v 

of tl« irdoro, of a *Soe milft,,!!' »t P«tile, of tl.e InJi.;', 

ministry -vvliose fci'a,cHtions mtlB n indeijeudent of liie 

the interests of rei S’ *° j>ny reform u.rdert.ke,. i,> 

Arounol l!’ordU,a?a“trS“f?rmS ?ho? r®','?®"!'’'’ to operate, 

the Kussiaii miniater ^wlh J,o1llV.ol-° P'’ 

hjtve no oejeot lomt clestrue'tion oiv-l ^ ^ broad outlook, seemed to 

it overtm-irod aU ^ 1 ^ 0 ! tS revoluirZr^^^^ 5 “ ‘"■‘= •>»' 

lur£nk“ W ySol&eYLst"; e'r 

reiicls n,icL liact tiue misfortune to attach themselves to the Prem-h po,, f 

tllSe' o? tUe cortt^ ""'l f confiscated. The members of the regencV. 

i*n ^ ministers, all the individuals who had taken narr 

befoi^e^ ccmiiiiis'^io^n^^^^^^ or ^lad been zealous partisans of it, were brought 
!^.p ?i ® coiiimmbion.ers to be tried with no legal formalitv. The number 
1 the coiiclenuied vvas considerable : presides, imprisonment in the citadels 
e.xile--sncli were tlie penalties inflicted ; the king made no use o?hh rtht 
of paid on nnd tlrese acts continued with cold perseverance. Two vears after 
the king liad reg:a.inecl his full power, the prisons were still fulf and lono’ 
l)roscriptioii listis still a^ppeared at intervals. ^ 

feucli a g’Ovei'iaraeixt could not fail to have a dire influence on the interior 
prosperity ot the oouintry ; but it is difficult to imagine the extent of the 
disorder into wlixclr everything had been thrown. It was neeessarv to resort 
to arbitrary taxes which caused discontent tvithout affording much relief to 
the treasux'y and ho exorbitant custom duties which completed the destriie- 
tion o± coixiinerce "by ‘breaking off all relations with foreign countries. The 
olcl leg line, to leixxaiii in possession of Spain, would have needed the treasures 
of the New W*oxdcl ho hold the country in subjection, and to defray the 
expenses of an rtclniiixistration useless at its best. But then it would" have 
had to geh the bohter* of the insurrections already victorious or soon to be 
so in Venezuela, Chile, Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Mexico, and to combat all 
the points of tlia,h imixxense continent at once. In order to quell their revo- 
lution, wliich wcxs tei’ined a revolt, an army needed first to be procured. 
To embai'k this army a fleet was necessary for the equijiment of which both 
time and means 'were lacking ; the government was reduced to bargaining 
for shipos with Itxxssia. In order to obtain immediate assistance it had to 
resort to a systex-xx of oredit and give some assurance of a good administration 
together with secxxrities for the public debt. This necessity was so pressing 
that ill tlie miixistexdnl council Don Martin Garay, surnamed the Xecker 
of Spain, ixxid se vex^al others of the same school were placed at the side of men 
like Egnitx and Lozaixo de Torres, those defenders of ancient customs. 

Garay had to promise services for which he had no resources and at the 


[} Spanisli Icings liacl X>een ruled hy favourites before ; but Lerraa and Olivares, even Valen- 
zuela and Gotloy, wox'e meiiL of education and breeding, whilst the secret advisers of Feniinand 
were, many o:f them, coarse, ignorant buffoons. Meeting at night with noisy mirth they settled 
over the lieads of tlie ininisters questions of national policy, and even made and unmade ministers 
ill mere capi-ice. Mdriistei's were appointed or dismissed arbitrarily by Ferdinand for the most 
Xmerile I'easons, and -were sent into piison or exile at the idle fancy of the king. The members 
of the cct'rnct'i'iXla wer*e 'treated in the same way, being one day in high favour and the next in jan. 
There were over tliivty ministers in the six years from 1814 to 1820, an average of two inomhs 
duration for each. Tlxe most prominent member of the ca 7 )ian 7 Za was a low buffoon caned •• Cna- 
itiorro,” wlio had 100011 a 'water-carrier, another, Ugarte, was a second-hand broker ; Tattisc^.en, 
tlie llussiaii zninistex", was also a member, c] 
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! ) -.IS Is. 'll t i. ! 

slnwh .m.t willi ililVirllll V l>.-in;r I'nl tnjrrlh.T fr*!' ;i lli'fill it i \ r r \ ] mmI il lull lU^lillst 
the Ivl.i-Uiulls i-uinniu.s, upi-ll Mllii'll all tliu hupr-. ..f tllu Siaiiish ;.;u\rintu,'!tl 
W.T.- runi-rniiMt.-.!. Thu .suhliurs \mmv ■■uni In t.ih-.- ul' uhl luuiil.itrh 

w .irriur . lilt h:ul ri'tiiriiril Iruui ('ulumlha. 1 lu'V wi-ri' m.i'li' tu ><•<• tl.i- pu. 

ui f.sr.tpiir.f till' iiiisl'uftuiiu wliirh avv.iitufl t lifia ^ w it huiil hi-iiiif 
rxiiusi'il ti> thf rujii'u.u'h ur •aisjiii'iuii u! a lauK ul rutuajU'. 1 huv nui'r tulil 
stuvii-.s uf till' l.ist war, •if thf lilxTtv ruiuiUfrfil ami thfii lusl, of huiiuur 

ruut|iruiiusfil. 1 1 I 1 t • 

I hr n ♦Ii'-'*] >i r.it < hu<l lUnrt' hu|«r <»i .s\irrr,s.s hrcMU’U* t hr y huu thr (iari n! 

ihf f\i.f.litiuu hiiirsfir, O’Duiiufll, thf fuiml uf A hi.shal, uii thfirsiiif; hut 
this 'ffiuTal tunif'i 1 r.iilur, ‘h'liuuiiffil thf fuii,‘.|iir.iturs, and f\i'ii arri'stfii 
■suiiif uf tlifiii. Ihil hf tuu was hit f r .sii.'ijtff ! f <1, ami w ii.s rfallfd w it li all thf 
St, pis uf ilis-r.if. I’frsffiiliuiis fffuuuuf n.-f<h hivurahiiiit I'uiutf.l t,i a 
rfiiuiililiii't uf I'i'.uiiir w hifh in tui'ii pruilm'fil a rfilunhliui'; ul irritatiuli ami 
alsu ■■! hujns Tim fuii-.iur.iiurs a;;aiii tuuk up thfir plans whifh had hffU 
iut.-rriiptfd fur au iu .t.uit, hut this tiim- thr\ did m.t luuk tu psuifrals tur 
hflp. .V h'-.s di .t iup.ui-.hfd h-ad'-r ipiif thf impiilsf tu isnult iu um- ut thf 

ftUttuUUlf lit s. 

Thf I t uf .1. urn. 11 '., Ihifa.-l dfl Kif'Ui a .sfjiihlfd a hattaliuu 

■ ■llf.iiilpfd HI a '.llla-'f, pr. ■ iili-d it with t hu fuiist it ut iun ut l.sl'J.i.'. illf law 
uf tiif fuuutr',, lu uimh If iii.uh- it ..w.ir .illf;',i.iUff, luarflfd upuu .\ I'f us, 
•.iiipi'i s-d ami f.iptuif.l ( )'l)..uuf!l' . sufffs.sur ('.ild.-ruii with his sl.il'f, and 
is.atimfd hi. UMi.'h iip.m S.ui F.-iuaudu ulmif If w.i,. juiufd In ( uluifl 
l^tiiiruipi. lint tlf p.itf . "f < adi.-. ifm.iim-d rh. .fd tu tlfiii, llf p,.irrisuu amt 
tlf Ihs'u tu.'l. .Ill a h.i.itil.' atiitmh- tuw.ird tin- rfh.-ks. At tlf s.iiiif tiiim au 
armv uf thii'tf.-u thutisaml uifii iimh-r tlfiifi'.d k'n-irf arriif.l with turffd 
Ui.ii.'h<‘- I" iiui'll till- iiisui r.'i't iuti. Tlfi'i-Upuii llifipi adv.uf'-d tuwards the 
f.-utr.. uf Amhilit.ia pifaihim; iu.iirrfftiuu ami pruidaimiiiit thf fuii-.t it ut iuu 
uf (*adi/. Hut tlf lU'iifi'.it iu.iitl.'i'.'m'.' ul thf fuiiiilry was fiiuitph tu thwail 
thf fiitfipri.'f uf tl’f iiisuip.-ut,s. Tlf r.- was dlsfuuraic.'Uifitt. iii thf .'amp 
at llf i'df uf hf.iii ami, tlf um fium.'iit.il turi’i“s affUiuulatiiiu lii Amhdu a.i, 

it .s.'i iif.l that llf r.-h.'lliuii was ai.uut tu.-\pirf. i i ■ i 

Ilut tlf f mi.s.sari.'.s fharipsl with ai'.’Usiiip tlf jir.nittf.'S wuil.fd withutit 
rfl.ixatiuii. Tlf Ul-st uf I-Vl.rilan ih. \ .-atfff.-.h'd in pru.'lai liiiliu tin- fuu- 
■.iiiiitmii lit tlf .-ai-iial uf C.difi.i.’ F.-rr..l h.lluWfd t iiis f '.aiiiplf llf ‘Jilnl. 
'llf sauf thiiit' t.n.k pi, Iff at \'fui. 'I'lf puvfrum.-iit Irifd tu fumpruumsf 
with Vlf f.n.duli..u ami uff.T.'d tu as.fmhl.- tlf f,.rtf:,. 1ml m. fuuli.lfii.;.- w as 
phif.-d iu tlf ..- pr.miis.-s hfi-atisf it w si s rmuf mh.-if.i that llf <lffri-f ul .M.ay 
■Ith, n i. In whi.'li tlf <-uu .tituli.iii was ahulishfil, had prumi'fd lufuinukf 
tlf 'full. hut had m.t hf.-u f.trri.-.l lulu flT.-ft. 'I’lu- n-vululiumirif. ul thf 
fapital iifit.-.l hi tlf f.-fl.l.-m-,s uf tlf •pn.-nimfiil wurk.'d uj..-ul> tmianls 
th.dr uhi.-ft. (u'lfisil H.ill.-sliTus, whu .••lUf tu .Ma.irid tu diflai'f Iu thf 

iiiMiiar. h' th.il If muM a. f.-pl tlf .■ uti .1 it ut i. .U, was haih-d as a .i.dil f I'f r hy 
llf kli.u; tif ‘.nh ..f .M.in-h K.-r.liuaml t....l. tlf uaih l..r thr. aft whfh 
If d.-l. ■ if.t, at llf muiui-iit w hfii Kii-u.i’s fulumti, r.slu.-.-.l tu a h-w imm, w a,’. 
l.U.-.'d 1 m .ii’.laml, ,u..l tlf pairi a.ii at t'a.li.- v.as fif i-yt ifally upp.i .uiu tlf 

nniirrr'si 1 . ..n. _ , p < t i 1 

\\”hr!i I'.T Lhi”'' li;i’ i l*i nh <«'!''■*»• th*' ri *UTt Unt mu fur |iru|tlr 

.i,.d lif t - ..up , w lii' h ■ail! r.-maim-d f.iiihful uav up wiihuul n-T.taif 
'in.-riMi;,- h.ul hf.-u atf.-fl.-.l hv tlf di.a.lt-uu. .■llf. ts uf llf rfuluf^tu wlm h 
li.f ,’..,I 11 U', had hf.-n siihif. if.l h-r -..n.T.il y.-ai-s ami all w.-r.'_ ''lad I" !..■ 
fi.sd fiMiii'ii will, Mill a ri-.il ’.v-tr. Tlf j.ii uii. w.-r.- up.-m-.h 'l lf ifiu. ul 
'.unriiiiif 111 w.i'f iu thf hand • uf mill! st.-r . w It", f i.h-.f. w.-r.- wiiMl,-. pupuku-. 
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!-• »u't « 'iui>!r li ;it onrr, u li.tt should h;ivi* Imtu t WorU of years Ih 
iiiUiifiii.ilr ■ \ , auif ihr ifrr.Urr pan <»l‘ tin* r<*li!»;iMUs <‘nii<>;iH‘0‘ation8 

and i>n\\iu ilir:r Up for s;ih% didiridt ies i»f luoro than oiu* kiiul were 

i i«‘.ard, iii < ’aiah«iiia ;uid Wdrin'i.i tftJops had to rniard tlit‘ i^’ate.s of the 
iut!iLi'*!ri h i da\ and myht to prr\«nil pillatfn aiul nniN.saiTta TIh^ hint*' laid 
h**M!af> d !•» N.in' iaai fii«* derrm, and, after the Nossiun ehised on the. 9lh of 
N« , !u} »* i\ ho n;.id<’ .m u usUi'eosst ul iiial t‘f ahNoluto pt>uer by uoininatiiig 
tb-aoial C'ar\ajal raptain ipne-ral ttf New (‘astih% without tht) sin'ualure of 
file inim-4er of war. 'iln* feruniit at ion then beeanie terriblt^ and tlio ininis- 
trr aiiynn ntod It in order !•» frighten tin* kiiny. The lattiu* threatened and 
ill allied ou all sidt-. w.im foreeil \i\ return ti> Matlriil from his retreat in the 
l! .* Mrial. Wie-n one tla\ his luMlyipiarjl was imned to pity liy the dan- 

tie rail, their quaiier was lM*siee;ed and the e<krjiH disore^auiscd. The 

ay Hafi//nVrif ^ oi Matind imposed their measure i»n the ifoviu'nmtmt. 

A I or ha ^ nr.f su allou fd so many affrimls h‘i*rdinund wislusl to make an 
attf inpl to JniLe (»!f the \ol,ia lb* hopeii \^llh bis new resolution to impose 
ou lii i .I'heriarao, u ho Wi Vi- trouhhnl 1»\ the attitude of the. <,:^reat European 
po\\ «-rs, s;iiot' r.n:dand alone had hMuld\ reen;nu-,rd th(‘ eonslil.utioual ^OV- 

eintie-nf. Ibi , sa h.id fio! e.meeahsl iier « 1 i:. pleasure at (he iriumpli of the in- 
suneetani. Piiu laand Au.triahjd<l thenr.ehes in a rt\s<‘rvt‘ which boded no 
e... ni, and 1 jMiii'e had 1 1 ;e.i t.> bi'iny about a ehaien* in tlie {losit ion of the king 

of Spain. hr! ihnalid elu* ,r the Mpeliinif o! th‘* seeiHid Htsssion of the cortes, 

mo Mai' ii i 1, to dt li\4T liis attaek. Ait< r luuslung 11 h‘ ensiomary 

a-ldr* .i ptrpajed la. minister:* be read a nupplenumi luhhui by himself 

eomplaunny of the man Uer , \Uio had permitted Ids person to he subjected 
to airb Miifia o' n i be n«'\t «iay bi* dismi.sseil tln-in and ehosti a now cabinet 
from Use mo.ieratr parly of the ebamber. E\i-uts in lhe<imont ttnd .Naples 
oa\e eaiie* f.-r <s mllni iiiif sentiinents. Attempts of tiu^ absolntisls gave rise 
to di'ii urbaiiers in \*alenent, ( kumnna, Seville, and !»an*cIona. d'lie king in 
tusier [m uaid otf the anger of t!m demagogmsi sent a niessagti to the cortes 
r\presiUig hi t grief t»v»'r events in Italy ami hi.s sympathy with the Italian 
patriots. ’The nuni'^trv, also desiring to forestall ptthlie detianee, ou April 
ruh proj .osetl tuo laws, <»ne of w hieh prommm’ed a sentence of (h^'ilb on all 
ulio should trv to o\ertnrn the' r«digiou of the roast it nt ion, and a decree of 
b.Uii ihineiit asaiii -t an\ person who masl any enpression tending to such an 
om*r!hiou. riie seetiud l.i'a provided tiiat thi*s»‘ ueeiised ol conspiracy aud 
aris ' d b\ aimed foi-'r, whatever their .soeial position, he placed before a 
iiuldam tnlmnal eho .on fisaa tlu‘eorps wbieh Imd nuule the arnsst. Judg- 
nieiii Was to br* pioiMuiieed uithinsi\ days, and t‘xeeiite<l within lorty-cight 
bnujs alter hieing eMUI;rm»-d b> (lie eliief military a.ntliority. Tluu’e was to 
be no ap|»eal or exermss of paishm by (be king,. The popuiaee would have 
liio-d to applv thi * law to all poliUeal offenders. 

( ‘oiif i* ;' m inerea * d from tiay to <lav . Itepubliean uprisals took place in 
M.i’a ”a and Tiai 'S-hata. Iti the tuiv irons ol Manre.ia weri' arimsl liauds ill 
tp,. I,.;,,, “ t la' f.i..th/* hherc wa:i i’ousplraey at Mureia and alisoliitist 

a ' ,*.0 'll at Mai. I’m. Ihuids wejs* arming theuiseives on the Irontier ot 
I MI; »■, s.iid no (MO Lm-w wla io to turn b*r money to organise^, the sadly 
li. rd‘ i ii-'op'. d !i»' e.ute^ Was luoreov i-r beginning to give wa}-' belore the 
Vo I In of »'o*nt <. wi.mli aflaeked it oii all sitles. ddie (picstiou of the indc- 
l.r n i. . .'f \m» : s a l»'rril:ed d, ami it did imt eare to renouma* the pietcu- 
‘s.n o.| n. a - ^ ‘-...uii M. r m-n who i^ad made u of the rightof inmirrcctioiu 

Tu! n* a '!.*a! .-n /no '. rd uo'h- . Out of-o. maiiv vast [»ossessions Spain 
IrUaile i ''Ui. i (Aw f.a/titij’ii plaei- s »>eeupied i>V the reUUiantSoi itS ill lUiCS* 
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THE HISTOEY OE SPAIN 


[1821-1821i A.B.] 

Riots became more and more frequent at Madrid, but they were put 
down by tbe courage and sangfroid of Morillo. The cortes separated Febru- 
ary 22nd, 1822, at a moment when Seville and Valencia were given up to 
rebellion, the Basque provinces and Navarre were infested with bands armed 
in the name of the altar and of the throne, others in Aragon, Alcafiiz, 
Calatayud, Alagou, and Caspe proclaimed the authority of the \nrgin and 
of religion. 

The new cortes opened the 1st of March, 1822, with Riego as president, 
who very soon fell into discord with the new ministry presided over l)y 
Martinez de la Rosa. The quarrels betAveen the branches of power incited 
absolutist riots and revolutionary insurrection throughout the country. 
The cortes finally decided to send a message to the king informing him of 
the necessity of putting a stop to the critical situation of the realm. After 
stating its complaints it demanded more resolute men at the head of affairs, 
and also the expulsion of prelates and priests who preached fanaticism ami 
rebellion. The king relying on popular manifestation in his favour did not 
reply to the deputation. In Catalonia was a considerable body calhsl Army 
of the Faith under the command of Miralles, Romagosa., and Marafion, called 
the Trappist, who succeeded in capturing Urgel by assault.^ 


Chateaubriand’s accxiunt oe thk tni.vcs 


The eminent writer Chateaubriand, who was a rej.)ri‘simtative of France 
at the Congress of Verona, and who was one of the principal advocates of 
the French invasion of Spain, has brilliantly pictured the chaos of alfairs, in 
1822, which led him to think French intervention necessary. IVe may (pioio 
briefly his description : 

The press, secret societies, clubs, had disorganised evc.rything. Bar- 
celona, Valencia, Pamplona had risen. One side cried “ M.ve. Di'en!" the 
other “ FiM Rmio!" Killing was carried on in the name of Him who 
murders not and of him who murders. At Madrid, regiments fought 
against the royal grenadiers ; young men walked about the streets crying 
for absolute monarchy. God and the king! It was all one in Spain ; las 
ambas magestades. In the very house of cortes, deputies were saying that a 
refusal to listen to the popular complaint authorised dagger justice. Ritjgo, 
the president, was powerless. He was always ready to sing the Trdi/ala.^ 
A couplet of it might at any moment mean a crown;' but, if it was not ‘good, 
the crown would vanish, and one would remain on the liighway with the 
throne changed into a mere stage. 

The serviles, who paraded their name as proudly as though it were a royal 
designation, profited by one hour’s respite and reaction against secret societies 
to re-sei_ze power. Royalist risings replaced revolutionary insurrections. The 
Descamisados, matadors in servile pay, were beaten in their turn. I'liey 
revived the human sacrifices of their Carthaginian ancestors. IWonarchical 
sections appeared under the old guise. Govostidi, Misas, Merino, fabulous 
heroes of the presbytery, rose in Biscay, Catalonia, and Castile. Insurrec- 
faon spread. Quesada, Juaiiito,^ Santo-Ladron, Truxillo, Scluifaiulino, and 
Hieiro were all alive with it. Finall'v Baron Eroles showed liinisclf in Cata- 
lonia. Near him was Antonio Maraiion. Antonio, called tlic Trappist, was 
rst a soldier, then fled into cloistered life under the influence of passion. 


1 That is, “Swallow it,” meaning 
may be compared with the “ Qa 


the constitution, a popular street song 
of the French Ilevolution. 


of Cadiz, which 
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!{.• .Mnunl .T.KH Uii.l SW<U-.1 with iH[Uul .■Utliusiasni. His militai-v dress was 
a lT,rn, is,-,ui n, ulueh l.un- a eru.diix. At his waist, hun^- a sword', 
isO.os, Hud a . He 11 ,.'d lu irall,,j, ahni-^ i'arrviu-- u wlai». IVuec and 

\vai, i.vhnoa and heeiise, hi.' and death, were united in one man, who alter- 
nairlv 1.1. -s .rd and eUernunat.-d, t’rnsudes and civil massaeres, nsahns and 
war hsuin., and Tr<f;/ala, f^enulleetion and Juta Ar(t(/oiim', 

1 rnuiij.hs a-, mart \ r or .soldier, souls nmimtiujr heavenwards to strains' of the 
} fiii r. hels shot to military musie — siieh was existcnee in this cor- 

iif‘r ti! flu* wurhl. 

I'erdinand, oat the hanks of the 'I’aoar, rm ,p,i cn,t oro r j>irdm8 precioms, 
h;ui .sworn h_. the eon.-dituttou only to hetray it. Sincere friends invited 
him to umdil\ mstruetions, working with tin- corte.s. Shortsighted friends 
nr;;.-.! him to o\erthrow ihem; royalist successes secretly flattered the king; 
the hope ol an uiicout rolleti .'.o\ ereignly gratilied him. Want of power to 
w |Hiwrr him lu\t‘ it tlu* more. 

1 lit' |i*ll on tht‘ *»n(h May. It was {H‘h‘,l)riilc(l by the 

I HM uiiit •» ut La Manoha, rruiiitctl at Aranjuo/,, In vaiu (lu*. soldiers repeutcul 
tlio |.;it riot if 1 1 '. ol tho }H*a:uiiils, r\ oil as tiu* hodyo*ua.rd at V^c*i\sailU^s sang 

lih'Ii U'd. o H*>i! li hh'aure had luit soon iid(*rrtUH‘d, lAirdinand 
.umid ha\ o lolhoArd v.hoto Ivirliarii hul Louis XVL 'riu* militia inarclied 

on thr |if o|.!,*, .tud a loun-mian liftrd Ids sword against Don ('arlos ---that 

last ol ihr huig* and i»uo ulh> waited so heavy a (‘Town. At \hd(‘Ue.ia, a 
drt acl? hem! - *1 ai i i ! ha y u a h! ot | t < » dtdi \ er ( h‘iH*rui Llio, shul up in tli(^ (‘iladel. 
'riir < \i!.il.inia,n in anio-nts, now oripnd^tuL lunl taken the mime of the Arniv 
ol liiw l‘ait!i. 
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Hn tie* ‘jLa of June, tin* Army of the KuitU Inarned i-lm isolated 

mnditstn of tile h-rlde gandhou in Si*o de Lrgel. Romaiullo, Romagosa, uRd 
Mna.!!r udh the d'rapjd.st, arraiiyfetl to nmet nnd<‘r its \valls. Hcljied by 
the ejli/rijs, thf\ lmnn*diat{‘ty surrounded the eitadi*!. An assault was 
d<-eidod .m, and the ‘Traj *pist , set t lug un e.xuuiph* the sol(ru*rs, was the 
lii it to .r.ilr thi' towi’i', a erueifis in i»m* hand, in tin* other a, long whij), 
1 powi'i. lie brausi the balls dire(‘tt*d ag’aiust him, and tlu^ 
ri .uadrd of his inv uhierahilit y , followisl after. 'Tlie iow(*r was 
othor f»»rts Here .‘airreiniered, and iu*xt day the citadel, with sixty 
ioi »■ Hiid ;d\!eeu huinlred guiis, was iu t!u‘ hands of the a.poHtoli(*s. 

ms r . 1 was most important, bu* tin* Kreueh aides had, iu proniis- 
madr a [ormal omnlition that the Army of the Faitli should 
af hsi i! oin* :.n'ong'ir ’hi. 

a piopMiiion to tin* eonst ernat ton excited among the leaders by the 
fo nf S»M dr t r.o’L .'<a was h’enlinand slrtniydy roused and the. ceurage 
dniiit him tirreii. It wa:» now a (pnsstion with tlu'Ui all of (piickly 
i ivr IiImu. d'lie instrument for this was soon found in tlfe 
lirrriu most liudv fliseoutent reigned heeause the eortes had 
Jam m! rrfii naiu.sing it, am! who, seeing th{‘mHiilves in danger ol 
h>si‘ pi i ilr'o- i, iiad decided t«) liglit against the national militia, 
lih " wriT par! ii’ularly <Hiious to them. 

* .psard a! Madrid alone uttnd)t*red six entire Iiattalions; that is, a 
.m ad' i .i,!ar [mus- tlian tin* n'.st of tin* ipirristm, and there was, more- 
hrigadr »<f rarbinrt , ,thrn in garrison at (‘astro ilel Uio, m*ar (‘or- 
A \*‘S]i ' r;:;rm|. aii*-adk eeh'hrateil at CkuU/. for his royalist (h‘V(»tioii, 
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Don Luis Fernandez of Cordova, received from tlie king or had a self- 
imposed mission to concentrate all this military force and lead it against the 
established system. The projected reforms of the cortes made this easy, 
and, on the 25th of June, the carbineers of Castro del Rio raised the stand- 
ard of revolt in Andalusia. At Araiijuez and Madrid the royal guards 
began a series of struggles with the people and the militia — struggles which 
every day became more animated. On the 27th the court returned from 
Aranjuez to the capital, and this was the signal for fresh outbreaks. The 
royal ceremony of closing the first session of the cortes took place on the 
30th. This important act was carefully observed, because Ferdinand did 
not think himself really in a position to act until he had freed himself from 
these importunate adversaries. But on returning from the ceremony, when 
the king had just regained his palace, a lively quarrel burst out. Some 
shouted Long live our absolute king ! ” and some “ Long live the constitu- 
tion ! ” The guards were simply furious. Stationed at the Plaza de Oriente, 
they suddenly returned to the crowd, drove them back, and chased away 
some national militia picketed on the square. Then they organised them- 
selves in military style as though in an enemy’s city. Some among their 
officers belonged to the cortes, one of them, Mamerto Landaburu, wanted to 
recall his men to discipline. They insulted him, whereupon he drew his 
sword to punish the offenders himself, but, far from being listened to, he 
became their first victim. Three grenadiers struck him behind and he fell 
bathed in his own blood at the very gates of the palace. 

The Madrid populace had for two years been too accustomed to scenes of 
tumult, to rise at the news of an isolated act. But the national militia took 
arms incontinently, and seized two plazas. 

It was a critical moment for Ferdinand. Supported by a military force 
which would only take orders from himself, he could find a serious concourse 
in the ministry against all his enemies, if he only consented to the drawing 
up of a charter and granting the representative institutions for which he had 
shown so much anxiety before M. de Villele. But the king thought him- 
self now in a position to acquire absolute power. He knew that a regiment 
of militia had joined with the carbineers at Castro del Rio ; and he had seen 
insurgent troops of Andalusia coming to help his guards at the very doors of 
his palace. However, he had to reckon with the militia and the garrison 
of Madrid, and these two elements were preparing to fight with a calmness 
and courage that argued success. These formed under the name of the Holy 
Battalion, and under Don Evaristo San Miguel there was a special corps 
composed of ardent patriots. The most distinguished generals, Ballesteros, 
Alava, and Palarea, showed inclination to make the laws respected. For 
several days the two parties remained face to face. The two battalions 
stationed at the palace were vilely seduced by the king and his courtiers. 
Money was freely scattered among the guards, and they were excited to 
fight by promises of all kinds. 

By the 6tli the necessity of taking a definite step was felt. But favour- 
able news arriving of the insurrection of Castro del Rio, the aspect of affairs 
suddenly changed. Orders were given that neither the ministers, the state 
councillors, nor the political leader were to leave the palace, as grave events 
might happen during the night. 

And just so it happened. The four Pardo battalions marched on the 
capital in the hope of surprising it and disarming the national militia. 
Arrived at one of the chief gates, they divided into three columns, one mak- 
ing for the artillery park, a second to the Puerta del Sol, and a third to the 
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C *m!isI i! m i« fit sqiiun*. As fair ho tlia first coluinn nu‘.l a patrol of 

tliv lluly iKatalio!!, aial tliis <artauiist;uuH; tho. issue of the siriyi^i^ku 

A f»'\v stray s!ii>!s awokr tie* |H‘oplt‘. lu an instant aviny patriot was afoot ; 
r-arli ran !«♦ liis post, aiul tlie «ptanls wen* drivtui from the artillery park and 
till- !’la/a Ma\su’. d'liev retired in Hunieitmtlv j^ood or(h‘r on the Piierta del 
Sm! e(4uuin, w hieli had tried to take tlie (sisa dt* ('orreos, hut had been sto])])ed 
l»v mraiisnf a striuio lrarri<’;ide put up btdiind the door. A pf(>vernnienta.l 
euinimf fee exai'tisl that the ftmr n^lndliijus battalions sluuild lay down their 
anil's and alhoved tlie other two to go o\it armetl to settle in the villages 
t»f Viealvaro a,nd Leganes, witli tlm one eoudition that they should give up 
the murderers of laindalmru. 

T‘his i-apitnlation onght to liave tmdtal tlu‘ st niggle, but did nothing of 
thf’ ‘"‘ti. The four battalions tn biMlisarmed ndhiscal ob(‘di(Uiec, going out 
of file pahu'e bv u gate w lueh bnl to the ( 'aiupo (hd Moro and fletuug in the 
<l;r**eimu of Ah'onMUU aft»*r tiiseharging their arms at tluf militia. After 
this, no eouediatory effnrts were made. ddin*e eolumns, <u)inmandod by 
ItiileUi'ros t'Mpou s ami Ihilurea pursued and smote, t.luuu hip and thigh, 
hiding a great nuuibiT and taking niauv [U'isom*rs. If sonu^. stories can bo 
b< |it'v*‘d, kridmand rrowned his infamy in these nnnuorahle days by person- 
alh uiegtef “U the ennt|neri .rs. '"After them! Aftm* them!” cried lie to 
yidiiilo inait hn hal-smuso ordering^ tin* eKterminut ion of those who liad 
gl\* n t laUU ’el Ve * tu los rallNed’ 


I'hr Of w a^imjne.tratiim luMgan h\ banishing from 1 he. capita.] all ihoso who 
urre ,u-g..r!rd of ha\ ing eouiisrlhsl this last at tempt, of tlnmourt, and by ap- 
pMiniuig m \v oilieius ; l^)niroga reeeived tht‘ ('oimnaiid in (hilitdia, and Mina in 
< ’atalorua. At \' ahuieia t huitoad IClio was eomhuumnl for an imagimiry crime by 
a e.ameil of u.ir in ohediem e to tlie erit'S of iln‘ populace, and was sta’angled on 
Srptruiher llth. Ihit uhile t lie eom|ucu*ors of J nly 7th wiwe, pursuing their 
inumplu ei\jl war wa’» h|a*'atling its ravag<‘s, and twauits of a new order gave 
it a mol.* polnieal eharmier. ;\t hTgel a governimmt. was established with 
the title “supreme regiUir\ of Spain during the captivity of the king.” 
'I bis was !» < ogni.sed lu a majt»rity of tin* olVmtu’s in t he so~(‘all(‘.d royal army, 
hv thuiera! I'iguia. (dltonnell, tin" gctnu-al unpiisitor, th(‘. bishop of Pam- 
plona and \aMon« juntas f*f tin* pro\ima*s. d'hc tmops ol)ta,ined some suc- 
l.r ’. '/aiid uejv aided lu thr 1 ‘ reindi go vcrnnn‘nt . Its agents were favoiir- 

i\rd h\ the eougre . ; at Verona. Nev(*rt heh‘rpi it was (mmiielled to 
■ I i ;u l, and in uall it aolfat Puvei‘rda, w ln‘in‘e it was lorcisl t.o ret.re/at 
and lorminat^' its 4 *\i: 4 enee at 'Ikudousc on I )(‘ciunher 7th. Mina 
ht‘ ro^ali'l leUids. rtdout h’s.sly . ^ 

u.-\f o\tra ■ »* aou < d‘ tlie cortes (»pein'd the 7th ol October al- a 
-nt uh.-u -A.u- w.r:!-;i!nn-.r..nth.'nurtluTH I’n.i.l i.T.^ 'riic rain()ug)risaii(l 
J.iuin' \!f«‘n o h;ni rar^ed tin* staudanl <»r the iuith in Murcia; the priest 
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u'eil tin* held, (dvil war rageil in Oastihg yVndalusia, 
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,,.in iMwu.a IH u-tI. mil it.snwn salval imi. Kunip;' wui; 

V ■' :ln lau. I.', t!:.- H..!, AUiaii.-c, w liirli di.si(uisfil a rrsnlulimi In 
,, . 11 . >1 I" liiailitaiM .icsiHitiMii tiliilm- a iindmidril '/ral 

l.n.-. At th..('m.r:n.ssur Varm.a ( ( )rl n ht, 
1 , I raiu .-, All tvi.i. au.l I'rusaia a'Cmal ui.ou armed uilerveidiou 
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ii,-i i. !t> tli«* Hkf wavs t»f t hr <amimissuriiil Ouvnu'd, who 

kurw Low to ra; o ti.r .N|H-ru!at i so sitirit iu tho Ihistiurs, uiul raithlailly paid 
hruiurht him. l‘his hruui^ht uiU> a cuuiitrv ravaged by poverty 
. .1 ;iMod ui4»’ad I’f vulii aad di*si>lati(m. 'There was no danger 
in sralimr thr Tv rrma-s. d'lu^ <luk<‘. td' Augouleine, conqueror 


n in >' ' v vj^ va-w*. v/j. 

liei.i un^ riiiilit r>tahli:di his luaulquarlvu's at \'iloria and patiently 
r r.mrrui iMt uni of all his <*olumns before marehing directly on the 
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An» r thr onunmiiumt iloparttMU mllitarv authority was eoueentrated at 
M.idrui inf hr liaudao! thmrral OdUniiudU Umeouulof Abisbal. A vigorous 
drirnrr wa * r\j'rr|rd ill t Itr t hiadarraiua dehlcs, hut the count was not 
Ntrai. MU forward iu his draliug. Hr hml urrivml ah tlu^. higliest honours 
Ir/ ilaUrniig rarh part \ .urrr rd vrly . lusti^ad of a.rming the population 

ii|r, 111',* thr iui|'0! iaut [ahuts, he miterrd, into si^eret negotiations 

With iL.r nail tlr- did.r (U" Augamlrmi*, w hieh had nnadved nK)st (Ictailed 
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I,, jMir hint.d hrd liv Using uieaiis of I'urruptaoig witli which 
jirrMiiaK pituidf'd. (h'diu'd over to the cause against 
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; |. ,,i I (r< ranum f'd in Ahi.slial o{Mnily [loiiittsl out to Ins oilicers 

nt rr-riuii thr invasiou. 'Tlu' army oltieers, indignant, 
iM hr. lem *• .tiid iutimatml that it was time for him to resign, 
d tlio tiair.o I’ !'.■ laii, am! llrd to i’raiiro. 
iLn. ah.iudonr-d h\ it’. ira<ler at the last moment., found itself 
t thr \ {Ml h'Ui marrli ol the dtdu' ol Augoulemm Ol the t-WO 
], p| Mjnar rdrd Ahi duih oiie of them, ( 'asle.l dos Ruis, decided 
l., ,.ji uUo ILUi'riuadura hradiug tlu' hulk ot his troops. I lie other, 
y , .. ,, |,.f| \%ii\t a frrhlr rnrp , of from t\vidvi‘. Ut hfteeu hundred to 

nht nil a . Moit ula! iMii whirlt uoul'i at Irasi iisstire lili‘ and pro])eity to tlie 
Hihahimut . of Madrid, d hm last mrasiire was ftdl (d; hnassigiit, lor whde 
.* . .. .^..iiinr* of thr Frrjirh avuiv was .spokmi ol, Hessi(*res, t he same leader 
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,M„I «h.. a liii!.- r.i'l ihr.-at.'inMl Miulnd, had made a bold 

, 11. 1 i.'.a.-iid.'d tn ...Tin.v th.‘ fit\. wldle Ida folhiwers hoped to give 
t,, I'pia 0 -. Hut Zaia.; uilh tl.o help id the 
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. i.i , jia . a'.p', foi’.’ed him to ret I'eat., and kejit hini 
.. irriia! ol' the lirst. Kivneh troops — this, in 
u.d the rage nf all the had suhjeets greedily 

,M ] ,,. , ii;, , are always ready h'l' a speetaclc, fete, or 

r, Madrid had'withiii hm- a. ermvd ol partisans 
,p, thi' 1- who lieloiipyd to the palace ortho clergy, 
Lral .td!mm-.trati..o had deprive.! of employment, and the 
, Th. e warmlv w.deomed him wd.o was eomiueror over 
Urn Ihe’dul.e .d' Angoiihdne, although^ reeeivp 
il, .e-el.uu.itiMU, .*...n'/. and dance, could ha.rdly nustake tlie 
, the ahaoluii't.s thronge.l ' 
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lioiedd lih.-rtv, hill th.-ir humiliation hy their iirt- 
, ,.,„1 to the cKeess,-,. of a. nind_ popuhico who 


ri.i 


r,,L;:,;:L and pdihc tile hous.e;.,r all the 

,l.., e da\ . lie- overran the town ^ 

^ ,,p„, a, el oMhunnlv put I’erdmand s poitia t 

V; I„ the hope of getting OUt of tlus ailiU- 

h, teued to ;dve a detiiiile iurm to the netv 
p. ,al.e matt.-m in hand, in a. pn.damati. m 
( ‘ dil lit Mav, anuoum-ing his intention of 
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leaving tlie Spaniards to govern tlicinselves and inviting the fonucr coun- 
sellors of Castile and tlie Indies to choose a regency to take the helm of the 
state until Ferdinand had recovered his full lilierty. The duke of Angouleiue 
made the terrible mistake of sanctioning nominations tliat were fatal and soon 
to be regretted- Then liaving seen the regency commence work with the duke 
of Infantado as president, and the new ministry formed wherein Canon Victor 
Saez was minister of foreign affairs and Don *1. 15. Erro minister of [inance, 
he thought he could rest with perfect security and have nothing but Ins 
military" operations to occupy him until Ferdinand was seized from the 
cortes. 

The unlucky prince did not realise that, in confiding the government of 
Spain to personages picked out by former counsellors, he was practically 
condemning the nnhappy country lo ten years of a horrible system of ])cr- 
secution and religions fanaticism; that he was making the French ilag 
responsible for the organisation of the most odious government which the 
human mind could conceive, and soiling the white Hag he wisluMl to hold 
high by making it the symbol of ignorance, fanaticism, and shameful 
arbitration*^^ 

Meanwhile the cortes held Ferdinand practically a prisomu' in Seville. 
On the approach of tlic French the king, protesting violently, was haled to 
Cadiz, after the ai)pointment of a regency of three. In his diary Fcirdinand 
describes vividly the humiliation of Iiis position, and it is (ividiuit that he 
was treasuring nj) a wealth of grudges to repay with all his lihtu-a.lity in spite. 
La,te in June Cadiz was besieged by land and sea. After a lu^avy bombard- 
ment, during wliich Ferdinand kept signalling to the dukci of Angoulcme, 
Cadiz fell on tlie 23rd of September, 1823, and on ()ctol)cr 1st Ferdinand was 
delivered free to the French at Puerto do Santa Maria. 


THE lUmiKN OE FERDINAND (1823 A.D.) 

The 1st of October Ferdinand crossed from Cadiz to Sant.a i\raria. Tie 
was scarcely in possession of Jus authority before ho annulUal every a(it 
whicli liad been passed since Marcli 7th, 1820, and aunonn(Hi<I that lu‘, con- 
sidered liimsclf released from all obligations towards his rebellious subj(uh.s 
and tliat he was going to punisli tlieir assaults. The (‘.xt.rmm^, party which 
carried him with it no longer restrained its vengi^amuu The duke of 
Angoulcme returned to Madrid and left immediately for Paris. Th(^ king 
proceeded to the capital where the absolutist party wehanned him intj'iumph. 
But there he saw that he must submit to a new yoke, for wlum (‘.ertaiii ofii- 
cers of the voluntary royalists were presented to him, remembering the 
national militia he remarked that they wore ‘Hhc same dogs with different 
collars.” 

The conquerors gave themselves up to the intoxieaHon of vengeance. 
One of the victims most passionately demanded was Riego, wlio ])aid the 
penalty for his deeds on the 7th of November in tlie public s(|uare of 
Madrid.^ The generals Ballesteros and Morillo w(mt into t‘,xilc. The 
prisons were full to overflowing. Tlie populace hurh^l its rage aga/mst the 
liberals, who were proscribed under the name of Negros; during the minis- 
try of Victor Saez, the king’s confessor, tlie hangman secmied to lie ilie most 
active instrument of power. 


P He was dragged through the streets in a basket drawn at the tail of an ass ; lie was then 
hanged and quartered as if he were a felon.] 
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l*'fnliiiaiul i\‘lt liiiust’lf tt>o stmiiifly ruK-tl In tin* ;ihsolutisi ;in<l 

Ih* fc'arcti ut(trao\t*r tlu* prnjrcts tin* latlar to hr tiU’nhip,*; iii ruiuau*- 

lion with his hrothrr, tin* iiitaatr i)uii <‘arh>s, hu' nlnan. thrv hn|u‘(! Inr a 
inorr r«aa|)h'tt' Ilis nhl partisan l>rssirri‘s, nnu at tin* mrrrv nf 

tlit* tarUnii, ha\int( rallrd tni;*i*tlu‘r his trtujps witluuH tin* ip 's 
c»rdrr, paiii tt>r it <»n Ihr Sisitfolil. Knrdinaini was formtl la rrfani tin* r\a<'U 
ntiMn of Ihirrrlnna hy tin* i*'rrn<‘h for frar of tlir hostilit y from t hr partisans 
ol pnn* hrsputism ; hr was tihliipai ti» «p> to (’atalonia to srattr*r thr assrm- 
hlii*s of troops rlainotiriuif too loinliy for an ahsointr kiiiip utnl hr rrttirnrd 
to ,Ma«Iriil full ot trar and suspirion. Ilis rriipi aftt*r thr fall of thr Sat'/, 
ministry is rasy to t*harat‘trrisr. 

No nrw primaplr \kis prorlaimrd, 
lit) ahnsr was sttlrumly rt'putUatrtl. 

Not t>m* Word of antliorit\ ipivtt 
rt*ason ft) Nupptp,(‘ t ha! at ..tjuirtimt^ 
anvUnaipht woiihi ht* tp\on to rt*- 
Itirmititf anrirut rustt>iu;s to motli« 
t> itm; tht* ah .olutf laidit of tlm 
thrt»iM‘ wliirh v> ima'p.iral tlr fi'oiu 
that ol rrli‘'ioii. In lsi!<k w hru 
thr lirariliau rhaiito' wa* r.tah' 
h »h'-ti in h. n i u: nil, a, ip n rinimont al 
piMruiina! ion .Jill ronipri.’ird all tin* 
tiiitif-*«.f a Spaniard in thr follow 
inp |»rrrrp! , ; 1 .• n r ( hr h imp ohr \ 

thr ld}j;p and tlif htr his ahsointr 
pow t'r. ” 

in spifr ot tlu'si* foi'mnlus an 
othrr spirit dirrrtrd afTairs. Thr 
rttiinril (»f statt* had tt? hr pnnpai 
{>1 its most iiitiurntial pt*r.sonuip\s. 

< H‘i adla*rrnt:4 of tin* ronst it it! it»n 
am! tn«‘n of Kimp Jt),st*ph snr~ 
nnindrtl tin* tlu'oiir af tiiiirs, hr- 
ran^r tltr Liup had mt othrr srnti- 
mrlit than that td' pf‘r:a»na! sifrt\; \hih. 

hrtiid not wi:Ji to piw hiniarlf up nMuasn roi.un«iai vn> 

ronipl»irl\ [it thr part \ whirh was 

airrad} I ijorhiiininir anot Inn' nasm* than hi.*: own. Ih* had uhva\:s h:ul a liorror 
of I ho rt *n J it lit i« m, hut hr did imt ipiioir tin* fat*t that t hr r \rhima! inn of 
I7?’r’ r iihpiiriif inn ! Imd hrrn arrompaiiirtl h\ aiiotlirr rry. d‘hmi In* saw him- 
roll ooinpollrd to rru h hot h partirs, to .^arritif’o without pity tin- authors of 
atnl.ioions at t ouipt s, rm niattor on which .‘ado tlnn mip;hl ho. Moroovrr ho 
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to cause his interests to dominate. He merely chose men reputed to be 
skilful and opposed them in his council to men who were necessary but dan- 
gerous. Spain lent itself to this oblique course because her passions had 
■ died out : the voluntary royalists who opposed the Negros had been punished. 
The majority of the episcopal body turned a deaf ear to cries for the 
re-establishment of the Inquisition. In 1827 the old hands ‘‘ of the faith,” 
who had arisen in Catalonia against Ferdinand and his ministers, had been 
crushed with no hope of return. The same causes brought about the 
extinction of the liberal effervescence. Mina himself was obliged to escape 
by flight from the persecutions of populations which had once celebrated 
his exploits. 

Ferdinand appeared equally indifferent or undecided in regard to the 
members of his family. On March 29th, 1830, when his young wife Maria 
Christina of Naples was pregnant, he issued a “pragmatic sanction” pro- 
claiming as a law of the state a resolution of King Charles IV, made in 
accord with a demand of the cortes of 1789, abolishing the Salic law insti- 
tuted in 1713 by Philip V, and thus re-established the right of Avomen to 
inherit the throne of Spain ; but he afterwards showed no predilection for 
the young princess Maria Isabella Louisa, who was born in July of the >samo 
year. 

Again he assembled the most devoted partisans of his' brother Don Carlos 
about his throne, and when an attack of the gout brought him to the edge of 

the tomb in September, 1832, he signed 
a decree revoking the neAv law of suc- 
cession. Then, returned to life again, 
he placed the infante Don Carlos at 
a distance, drove away the ministers 
who had wrung the fatal signature 
from his feeble hand and denounced 
their odious manoeuvres ; and as though 
to protect himself against new obses- 
sions he placed the government in the 
hands of the queen, his wife, until his 
health should he restored. He let her 
publish decrees of amnesty for political 
criminals, take measures to destroy the 
existence of the voluntary royalists, 
reduce the privileges of the council of 
Castile ; then, for fear of seeing her 
advance too rapidly in the way of re- 
forms, he had her announce in a mani- 
festo of December that he did not 
intend to introduce the slightest in- 
novation into the constitutional laws of 
Don Carlos I the monarchy, nor to change anything 

that was established. Ou January 4th, 
1833, he announced that, as his health Avas sufficiently recovered, he had reas- 
sumed the reins of government. The day before, so that they might receive 
full authenticity, the queen placed in the archiA" es the act of the cortes of 
1789 and the revolution of Charles IV in regard to the abolition of the Salic 
law. In spite of his antipathy toAA'ards innovators Ferdinand felt that it AA’^as 
necessary to constitute a political force around the cradle of his daughter. 
Men for whom the name of Don Carlos Avas a menace came togfether to 
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dainful. Don Carlos said if lie left Portugal, he would have the air of 
a fugitive who had committed some crime : that he declined to put himself 
in such a shameful position, and, if really guilty, demanded a trial according 
to the laws of the realm (July, 1833). 

From this date Don Carlos led a party quite in opposition to his sover- 
eign, although keeping up an appearance of not stirring up civil war before 
his brother’s death. He began to gather round him in his little court at 
Ramalhao, then at Mafra and Coimbra, all those who had refused their oath to 
Princess Isabella. Inflammatory pamphlets went thence in every direction 
to spread doubt in men’s minds as to the legality of Ferdinand’s testamentary 
arrangements. A few active men were already engaged in raising army 
corps. Baron Los Valles was sent into France and England to convince 
those two governments of the justness of the claim put forth by the Spanish 
infante.^ 


WAU OF THE CHRISTINOS AND CARLISTS (1833-1839 A.D.) 


Scarcely had King Ferdinand VII closed his eyes,when the apostolic party 
in northern Spain, especially in Navarre and the Basque provinces, proclaimed 
Don Carlos, brother of the king, as King Charles V. In order successfully 

to oppose the Carlists, who 



Queen Mahia Chuistina 


fought for absolutism and 
priesthood, there was nothing 
for the regent, Maria Chris- 
tina, to do but to throwherself 
into the arms of tlie liberal 
party. Thus the seven years’ 
war between Carlists and 
Christinos grew out of a fight 
for the throne into a civil war 
and a battle for principles. 
The Carlists had the upper 
hand to start with, owing to 
the ability of their general, 
Zumalacarregui, against 
whom the Christinos could 
place no equally matched 
leader. From Portugal, where 
Don Carlos was residing with 
his beloved nephew, Don Mi- 
guel, this general threatened 
the frontiers of Spain. 

Hence Cliristina turned to 
England and France, and the 
Quadruple Alliance of April 
22nd, 1834, was concluded 
between these states and Spain 
and Portugal, the object of 


which was to maintain the constitutional throne of Isabella and of Maria da 
Gloria and to drive out the two pretendants, Carlos and Miguel. Still, in 
that same year, these two men, who enjoyed the favour of the eastern powers 
and of the pope to a high degree, were obliged to leave Portugal. Carlos 
went to England in June, on an English ship, but he escaped again in July, 
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anti, after an adventurous journey through France, appeared suddenly in 
N avarre to reanimate the courage of his followers by his royal presence. The 
war was carried on with passion and cruelty on both sides. After the death 
t>f Zumalacarregui, who lost his life on June 14th, 1835, at the siege of Bilbao, 
tlie Christinos, who exceeded in numbers, seemed to have the advantage. But 
they could accomplish little against the restless Cabrera, who had just received 
his first ecclesiastical orders, and had gone over into the camp of the pre- 
tender. He was a most able guerilla leader. The turning-point came first 
when the command of the Christino army was intrusted to Espartero. He 
conquered the Carlists in 1836 in a 
bloody battle at Luchana, hastened to 
the relief of the capital when the Car- 
lists advanced to the vicinity of Madrid 
in 1837, and compelled Carlos to 
retreat. 

To these losses was added discord 
in tlie camp itself. The pretender, 
wholly lacking in competence and in- 
(Te])endence, was the tool of his cama- 
rilla,^ who in the choice of a general 
j)aid more attention to a knowledge 
of the catechism than of the arts of war 
and displaced the most able leaders to 
put up their own creatures in their 
stead. The new general, Guergue, 
was beaten several times by Espartero 
in 1838, Avhich gradually cooled the 
enthusiasm of the northern provinces. 

He was deposed and the chief command 
given to the crafty Maroto, who, as an 
enemy of the camarilla could have 
maintained himself against their con- 
tinual attacks only by gaining great 
victories. Since he could not win 
tliese against the superior force of 

titrhtlfAug wse, according to which he went over 

t £“ohriSnos with his army and obtained in «turn an amnjtj^and *e 
confirmation of the freedom o* Basque mad N ^ See ta'Se^rbfr 

SSt SaS foUowers continued to fight for some 
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ri Burgos tlms sums up Bon Carlos : 


. The heart of this prince ^Imt'Srd 


01 tms prmutj woo cto 

the enthusiasm di^splayed by the f as a s S ^ohation of the system of intole^nce 

and tlie delight of the populace he regarded as a sign 01 pp ^ 18^, the 

with which he was credited. lu *«™®XraTstafhim to the throne of his ancestors and 
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time longer in Catalonia under Cabrera. But they also were overpowered by 
Espartero, and in July, 1840, with a force of about eight thousand men, were 
obliged to flee to France, where they were kept under supervision. The 
civil war was now at an end, but the strife continued. Espartero, entitled • 
duke of victory (Vittoria) was the most influential and the most popular 
personage in Spain, with whom everyone, even the queen-regent, had to 
reckon. 

THE STOBMY REGENCY OF CHRISTINA (1833-1841 A.D.) 

In the meanwdiile the latter neither by her private life nor by her politi- 
cal conduct had been able to win the love and respect of the Spaniards. 
Her liberal attacks did not go very deep and as soon as the immediate neces- 
sity was past they gave place to the most opposite tendencies. At the spread 
of the Caiiist rebellion in 1834, she had placed the once persecuted Martinez 
de la Rosa, known as a poet and writer, at the head of the ministry and had 
given the country a constitution [the estatuto real'] which satisfied no one. 
The cortes convened again after a long interval and soon became divided 
into tlie two liostile factions of the moderates (moderados) and the progress- 
ists Q'progremtas^. The ministries changed rapidly. The progressists 
demanded abolition of the monks’ orders and confiscation of their property, 
which was in part carried out. In single cities it came to bloody excesses ; 
cloisters were destroyed, monks and nuns murdered, priests and Jesuits 
driven over the border. The continual wavering, the frequent dissolution 
of the cortes increased the discontent ; the progressists in 1836 feared a 
reaction and wanted to make concessions. Revolts were organised in the 
larger cities, the constitution of 1812 was placed on the programme. The 
government responded by placing Madrid in a state of siege, by disbanding 
the national guard. Revolt broke out in the summer residence, La Granja, 
whither Christina had retreated. Soldiers of the guard forced their way into 
the palace and compelled her to adopt the constitution of 1812. 

A constitutional assembly discussed a revision of the same, and thus 
the new constitution of 1837 came into being, Christina took oath to keep 
it, but hoped by watching over the election to bring the moderados into the 
cortes and the ministry. When she succeeded in accomplishing this in 1840, 
she issued a municipal law in accordance with which the election of municipal 
authorities was placed in the hands of the government. This caused a re- 
volt in Madrid and other cities, and when Christina commissioned Espartero, 
who had just returned victoriously, to quell the uprisal in Madrid he refused 
to be made the tool of an unpopular policy. And yet he was the only man 
who could check the revolution which was threatening on all sides. Hence 
Christina was obliged to appoint Espartero as ministerial president on 
September 16th, 1840. He chose all progressist members for his cabinet, 
made a triumphal entry into Madrid on September 29th, and placed his pro- 
gramme before the queen-regent in Valencia on October 5th. In this he 
demanded repeal of the municipal law, dissolution of the cortes, and dismissal 
of the camarilla. 

The regency had little attraction more for Christina under such conditions. 
Other influences were also at work. Shortly after the death of her husband, 
she had taken a handsome life-guardsman, called Munoz, into her favour, had 
made him chamberlain, and had secretly married him. The union was soon 
proclaimed by a large number of children, but not until 1844 was there a 
public marriage, whereupon Munoz was made duke of Rianzares and grandee 
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in Spain and to obtain for it a reversion of the Spanish throne, Louis Philippe, 
acting with Christina, brought about a marriage on October 16th, 1846, 
between Isabella and her cousin Francis de A sis, and between the infanta 
Luisa and the duke of Montpensier, the youngest of his sons. (Louis 
Philippe had planned at first to marry Isabella also to one of his sons, the 
duke of Aumale, but he gave this up on account of the decided protest of 
Palmerston’s cabinet and chose instead for Isabella in Francis de Asis that 

person who, on account of his 
mental and bodily weakness, 
would stand least in the way of 
his son, Montpensier). This 
marriage which was conducted 
wholly in secret cost Louis 
Philippe the friendship of the 
English cabinet. The pleasure- 
loving Isabella, following in 
the footsteps of her mother, 
soon grew heartily tired of her 
Francis and enjoyed herself in 
July, 1847, at La Graiija, with 
the handsome and agreeable 
progressist General Serrano 
and other officers, while Fran- 
cis found himself condemned 
to a hermit’s life at the hunt- 
ing castle of Pardo. The mar- 
riage was a very unfortunate 
one, and Christina, the evil 
genius of Spain, fled one day 
and came back the next, 

Isabella kept more and more 
to the path of her father Ferdi- 
nand, and pursued an adminis- 
trative policy which joined 
military despotism to clerical 
absolutism and in which confessors and soldiers played a role, and even 
guided the rudder of state. While such conduct repelled the liberal elements 
from her side the frivolity of her private life made her lose all claims to 
respect.^ She even went so far that the legitimacy of all her children was 
doubted. No wonder that from time to time revolts broke out, which, as is 
customary in Spain, were incited and led by officers. The government saved 
itself by executions and deportations. The ministerial president Marshal 
Narvaez, who bore the title duke of Valencia, was always ready for such 
drastic measures. His successor was Gonzalez Bravo [or Brabo] Murillo, 
who soon had the whole army against him.e His cabinet was very signifi- 
cant and important, not only because of the question of economies, but also 
because of Bravo Murillo’s project to abolish or diminish the military pre- 
ponderance which was not very beneficial to the country. The germs of 
discord remained, to be united with those displayed in other acts, such as the 
ostentatious reception of Narvaez in Paris by the Spanish representative, the 
duke de Sotomayor, who was replaced by the marquis de Valdegamas, and 

P In 1852 a priest named Merino stabl)ed her, hut her life was saved hy the whalebone of 
her corsets. The priest was garrotted, his body burned.] 
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THE HISTORY OF SPAIH 


[1868-^1869 A.D.] 

In July, 1868, a great military revolt was to break out. The minister 
caused the most important generals, among them Serrano^ and Duke, to be 
deported to the Canary Isles, and even banished from Spain the queen’s 
brother-in-law, the duke of Montpensier, whose name seemed to serve as a 
watchword for the revolution. Excitement increased in the land. Isabella 
thought herself compelled to enter into closer relations than hitherto with 

her friend and ally, as she called Napo- 
leon III, and arranged an interview with 
him for the 18th and 19th of September 
in the two frontier posts Biarritz and 
San Sebastian. Napoleon was accredited 
with the plan of recalling his troops from 
Rome and filling their places with Spanisl: 
soldiers in the event of his beginning hh 
long-threatened war with Germany. Isa- 
bella, who had just been honoured b^ 
receiving the Golden Rose of the Faitl 
and Virtue from the pope, was very mud 
in favour of such a project. 


THE BEBELLION OE 1808 A.B. 

But at the very moment wlien th^ 
Franco-Spanish alliance was to have beer 
concluded and their majesties were ai 
their aiipointed posts, rebellion broke oui 
in Cadiz. It was the 18th of September 
The banished generals Serrano and Prim 
returned, the rear-admiral Topete joinec 
them with the whole fleet, the few faith 
ful troops were conquered by Serrano oi 
General Leopold O’Donnell September 28th, near Alcolea. ^ All th( 

larger cities, even Madrid, took sides witl 
the revolution with the cry, “Down with the Bourbons! down with tin 
Jesuits! ” on the 29th; and so there was nothing left for Isabella but to leav< 
San Sebastian the next day and to take refuge on French soil. She at onG< 
took up her residence at Pan whence she uttered a passionate but unavailing 
protest against her exile. When she realised that all hope of restoration 
for the present, was gone, she went to Paris, wdiere she died in 1904. 

The direction of the state was intrusted to the leaders of the revolution 
Marshal Serrano took the position of president of the ministry, Prin 
became minister of war, Topete of marine. The order of Jesuits and a num 
ber of cloisters were abolished, freedom of faith was proclaimed; in Barce 
Iona and Madrid even Protestant services were held. The newly electee 
Cortes, convened on February 18th, 1869, deliberated over a new constitutior 
declared in favour of a constitutional monarchy, and appointed Serrano regein 
until a suitable candidate could be found. The political outlook, howeve: 
was not favourable for Spain. There existed a strong republican part] 
which threatened to oppose with arms the establishment of a new throne 
the island of Cuba, that “ pearl of the Antilles,” was in full revolt, ready i 
break loose from Spain and found an independent republic ; and Oarlisi 
again raised its head.e 
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i'lCAl.A (IN rUK "Mll-U ANAKCIIV” OK IHtJl) A.l). 

At ill.- .'11.1 ul' lilt' M-ui- Istl'.t, (h,> .slati! Ilf llu> Iialiun clearly showed that 
wh.-ii i.aiUcs [.tiiMic {.rivaic rather than piihlic aims the result eau be no 
i,ih.-r than what then existed - tlnit is, a muiiarehy w'lthout a monarch, a 
powerless reip-ui-v, a eonstitntioii disre*,uualo(l and infringed, an ill-directed 
and expiring mmant. a (lietatorship without a dictator, and an empty 
treasury and a retrograding revolution. 

We do nut lay tin- fault of this upon any of the men concerned in 
our revolution, and we do not think that history does so cither, but we can- 
not cease to lament the lack ol one of those men of genius wdio take the lead 
wailiout imjiosing themselves, 'riu; sitmitiou litul not improved atthebeo-in- 
ning of tile year 1^70. ° 

The eort’e.s ag.uii r.'sumed its labours. With praisexvorthy frankness. 
Trim, as predd.-nf of the eouneih.said Unit they had reached a pitcli of con- 
tu,-.iou In w hieh, surrounded by thick elotuls, they might come near to realis- 
imt the f.ihh- of tin- two wolves who met on a dtirk night and devoured each 
Mthi'r .so that uittlunif was loft liut- tlu*ir tails. 

I uioii I'arilitatrhH tho uork of roust riu*. lion which is ft'radually perfected 
ill *norv detaih hut tliThuurslou entails iUc falt^ of Ihc builders of the tower of 
li.ihrl. A nation ran .show no saddtn* or nion^ futile sptictaclc ; and yet it is 
thr hl:4orv ‘if aU. In luaukind rondcnmiul ever to turn in this v.icioiis circle 
and iK'vrr to to*f !rf*r from it ? It is iniimssihlc to tliink so, for in the midst 
t»t iln.'i rimliuual rontlirt ol iuttuvsts and bastard ambitions the niiieteeiitli 
i'ruturv has arhirvrd inipin’ishahU' virtoriths. 

Natitm i ronipirr t Inhr sovrrrii^uty and of their own rio'ht make their laws, 
and sirtiy^'Ir tuirraaiu^dy to ovt‘r<amn‘. tincitmt tra<Utions, uproot absurd vices 
amt fvrauuiral trndmrhhs. 'ThuH cvmi as science pierces the mountains, 
twplorr.i thf* drpths of tlu^ M*a, tliseoviu's and exjihnns ihc spots on the siin, 
ami ahuoTt rralirra tlir aforetime foolish and chimerical ambition of the 
I'ltau i ; nu jiiilitiihs, tliat sritmta* of modern soc-ittti(,ss and of free and civilised 
naUnu s uil! liu«l the a«dniion of tlu» SiK’ia.l prohitun hrinrang tlic rights of all 
nrm,th«’ intrrests of all nations,and the* good of all humanity into combined 
anti harmouiou * arlioii. A \‘asl idea likt‘ a great <liseovcn*y suffices to bring 
fhr V. httlr Wttrltl into rhe-r relat ioiisliip. And like tlie electric current which 
l!,r.ln' i votiti ami idraa troin poh* {o pole, a grand politiiail inspiration, social, 
liumaii, Iratm uak tmual, ju.\t, and worthy, maals hut to h(i hinted to triumph. 

laid Imt to h»' inventi-il to t‘xtend over the whole world; steam 
t aim* info inunrtliafr u:a\ aiid h'runklin neialcd l)ut a lightning-conductor for 
'l'ur;p»t |t> t!.\,elaiiu : 

hlrijiuit nrlo ftilmni 
Si'rptrtnutptr fifrannls'* 


Ami fhr lighiniinrrttudmdor ahmtt produetul the cahhi whicli brings both 
V, *nhl I intit rttfiafanf rt numnnicat ion, tint thread, which annihilates distances 
and trair udla thoU'.dd:^ and esents. Politi(*s is indeetl <i science, and if 
n-thiir." i; impok itdo sriemMu shall anythinghii impossible to politics. ^ 
riuT Work of .oria! rctamst raid ion ad*vamu»s slowly, ail collecting materi- 
al^ ami rMninhiiiiug liedriiham to its perfectionment ; the \vork will be com- 
olrtr'd ' if IT !m: a of time, and wlial appears long in the liie ox the 

I ’ 1 . ... .. .. r '1 1 . .1 K ,-w. Ti /-\x-x 


indmainal kr: 
hrilip' nr.rparad! 
o! tgf , "h and tla 


la ■ 


liuri in tlir life, of nations. Lihe.rt-y a-nd civilisation 
rdled, wlioi’t* civilisation is huist, lil)ea’ty finds most 
d* must !»r inort* diiruailt and laborious. 
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||s7.'» x.n,] 

If i‘, [»i«'l«i!»!y 11“ injuslift* t(» tin* uuaiunyoi* (U'ueral Prim, to siig- 

i^r 4 tliaf hi* ulsij was a lu‘ias with too easy a (‘(mscieiico. Is one bound to 
!ia\r auuv i't»u\ irt ions, mon* itriuihpleH tliun the Oitl? Do you know,” said 
(’a 4 «‘!ar^» \vlu*u td‘ tin* t^pjjosit ion, '"who is (umeral Prim’s god? 

If dtanoo. Would you know his religion? It is Fatalism. And his ideal? 
rii!^ drram of aluays k<a‘[hng power in las own hands. On tliat everything 
is hroiin'ld to In-ar ami to that c*\(*rvthing is sa-e-rificed. Institutions 
ni.iftrr nothin, 1,7 to him; he heads them to his conveaucnco. Laws count 
men less to him. They are mm-e spid(*r webs, to he brushed aside by 
the swords oi his euplain-gouerals, 

IkiliirHare as mnliing, he tiissolves 
tiieuu Fm^agtuueul s ha\e m‘\er 
hampered him, tor In* toiys’fs 1 ht*nn 
dlie most im-oneei va.hle allianees 
are ii»*t repugnant, prosiiled he and 
hi"i are ;m 1 \ antaeyd t herein 

But it i.'. just to add that (leueral 
Brim, when he eauie into pouer, 

‘.iJiau/bed Ids eiiemurs as msieh as 
hm friends h\ theeoutinued wisdom 
nf' Ins eoudnet, d 1 ie umst redoulit- 
shir { rial of an ad vtml ui't*r is sneeisss. 

111. ideas must grow with his i«»r- 
tune; having gained tla* eo\'eted 
rank, he unrst break with his past, 

Iti » kahili ami memories, as 
trail *form him*. ell into a staie;*imau. 

< )nh tho‘»e win) liave rfootl stud / 
in tliem leiitl themselves to sueh 
rhan ovs, ;uid Don Juaii Ih’im soon 
prMVe*d that tin* A runjue/. etinspira- 
\nv pter^essed the qualities of i)oli- 
In i. I, I), a quiid, siuise td jtistire,^ a 
pnwer of reali'dng situation-^, skiliid 
m;ina',;emrnt ot ineu and interests, 

Oid t n t aiftii-ieut te» use hi niut hol’d V . .. _ 

■ -Uivtl.iu-' in-.’inilai'. ' 1 1.- rouM us.; sla-uicKS wycils, ciuploy- 
•t n.TV.Vus .-fSiu.'ur.' whi.-h well, sI.i-;uk 1‘<' g the pomt, and 
, . fin' -irt of sneakim/ the nionr ustdul om; ol heing silent. A 

rruiarkiMi that tliisla .t (aU-iit, stia.iig-ly luhuircd among a 

p-up!.., ma.h- a man h- a (iothic .•.atl.elral, and gave Inm the 

sfine id' iiir'.eurif ^ aud mwderys 
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[1870 A.D.] 

necessary then perpetually to negotiate with these monarchists by ciicum- 
stance. A single imprudence might have lost all. 

Monarchists by conviction were themselves divided into a crowd ot 
small parties, each having its candidate for the throne. 

General Juan Prim needed all his attention^ and skill to maintain some 
deo-ree of cohesion among so variegated a majority. He had to dominate 
the imriily, satisfy the ambitious by a portfolio, and the vain by a decora- 
tion ; to reassure the timorous, calm the impatient, even like a good sheep- 
doo- who runs ceaselessly round a flock, heading the foremost, driving in the 
scattered, hastening the laggards. Each party sought to gain the general for 
their candidate, for Don Juan, as someone said at the congress, resembled 
a political zero, which, placed at the right of a figure, increased its value teiv 
fold, and a candidature quoted at nine on the political bourse would be worth 
ninety when it had gained the approving smile of the president. His reign- 
ing principle was to discourage no illusion. ‘‘ He knows quite well,” said 
the opposition, “ that he cannot maintain his position much longer in this 
unstable equilibrium, which consists in keeping in with all parties, being 
against all parties, and above them all. The secret of his politics is to keep 
everyone hoping. He gives them no promises, for he is circumspect and 
never commits himself. He never betrays himself by his acts, being very 
reserved, diplomatic, and making no engagements ; but he gives hope by his 
enigmas, his reticences, his air of mystery.” 

Don Juan, however, was not always so reserved. When occasion 
demanded, he denounced to the majority the dangers which threatened 
them, adjuring them to seek safety in conciliatory politics, short of which 
only misery and disaster could be expected. If his advice was ill received, 
he complained that they made government impossible, and spoke of retiring. 
This manosuvre, executed Avith military precision, never failed of its effect. 
Thanks to his warning, his threat’s, and his reticences, that same majority, 
composed of men who never agreed nor loved one anothex', persisted in 
remaining united, a rare spectacle in Spain. ^ 


THE HUHT FOR A KING 

Thus there existed a monarchical constitution with no monarch ; and a 
large number of republicans took pains to make a monarchy impossible by 
speeches in the cortes and by revolts in the provinces. No one seemed 
desirous of the crown of a country politically lamed by its party system and 
financially rotten. The ministerial president and minister of Avar, Count 
Prim, made eA^'ery effort to find a suitable personage, but for a long time in 
A^ain.^ The former regent of Spain, Espartero ; the Coburg prince, Don 
Ferdinand, father of the king of Poidugal; King Luiz of Portugal himself ; 
Prince Thomas of Genoa, nephew of the king of Italy — refused in turn. 
The duke of Montpensier, Avhose wife was sister to the ex-queen Isabella, 
Avas ready to accept it, but on account of this very relationship he had many 
among the monarchs, who, Avdien it came to selecting a Boui’bon, 
preferred Prince Alfonso, Isabella’s son, to her brother-in-laAV. 

Isabella made her plan with this end in view. Acting on the advice of 
her friend the empress Eugenie she sigixed her I'esignation on June 25th, 1870, 
and made over all her political rights to her son Alfonso. First, howevei', 
there AA^as question of another prince. Among those Avho in 1869 had 
returned a negative answer was Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
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who, iis a Catholic, as litisband of a Portuguese princess, as a relative of the 
JNapoieonie house, and as belonging to the reigning house of Prussia, seemed 
a very suitable person in the eyes of the government. The latter returned 
to this choice in 1870 and in June sent a deputation to him. Tliis time the 
prince accepted. The deputation returned to Madrid, a ministerial council was 
held, and on June 2nd it was decided to offer the crown of Spain to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern officially and to proclaim this candidacy publicly. 
The uew^s was brought to all the capitals of Europe on July 3rd, by tele- 
graph. The country stood at a new crisis of affairs. e 

Napoleon III of Ifrance opposed the giving of the crown of Spain to a 
Prussian prince, and secured his resignation. Tliis success led him to 
further demands, which he pressed so outrageously that Prussia, long ready 
to avenge its old disgraces before French armies, returned answers diat led 
Napoleon to declare war. The Franco-Prussian War of 18T0-1S71 was the 
result. Prussia took a new place in the world and in Germany, the French 
armies were surrendered in droves by their king and his general officers, and 
France was rid both of her Napoleon III and of her military reputation. 
And all this as the result of the Spanish advertisement for a king. The 
prince Hohenzollern, who had refused the bauble once, and had had it taken 
away wlien he reached out to accept it, was dropped from the eligible list.« 


AMADEO’S REIGN (1870-1873 A.D.); AND THE REPUBLIC (1873-1874 A.D.) 


Marshal Prim had persuaded the second son of the king of Italy, Prince 
Amadeo, duke of Aosta, ^ to accept the candidacy. The cortes elected him 
king of Spoain on November 16th, 1870, with a vote of 191 to 98. He arrived 
in Madrid on January 2nd, 1871, and took oath to support the constitution a 
few days after Prim had fallen a victim to a murderous assault. The govern- 
ment of the new king, who had made Marshal Serrano first ministerial presi- 
dent, Avas a continual fight for the ministry between the monarchic factions, 
while tliG republicans and Carlists organised revolts in the south and north.® 
Serrano Avas a soldier risen to the highest ranks through die faA our 
of (lueen Isabella, whom he had not hesitated to betray the moment he 
lielicved that others would be put over him in the highest ofhees of politics 
and tlie army. His real ability as a general was more than mediocre. 
Allied Avith Prim in the insurrectional movement and the pronunciamiento 
of 1868 lie AAms able to overthrow Ills benefactress’ throne ; but the day 
after the 29th of September he saw himself transformed by his colleague 
into a puppet king. Prim, who was his superior m a hundred ways, espe- 
cially ill ability and energy, henceforth ruled over him. 
revoH against' his comrade, he submitted tranqmlly,_ contenting 
Avitli the pomp of the regency Avhich he had received in exchange tor h s 
submission to the imperious will of the minister of war. 

sipSitferhAS coVd .h, 

ri4usctl any .saenflee to wm success toi Amadeo belonged to a famOy which represented the 
[“The liberals could not wWch^hMl seconded the aspirations of lovers 

liberal spirit, more t^s^teing^ in the latter school, was a guarantee 

of liberty. Tlie fact of the duhe of Aosta s oemg eauo constituents, sacnbcing 

not to one party, but to all ^ „ ^gje should be but one rule for all liberal 

1 , 1 . ^ If"'* “ 

monarcUy of 16^8 and this is wliat Spanish patriotism advised, ihala. ] 
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The history OR sraih 


[18T1-1872 A.D.] 

After the assassination of the marshal, Serrano found himself again in 
the highest place and obliged by his position to direct the beginnings of a 
young king, lacking in great political qualifications and the indispensable 
knowledge of Spain’s needs and aspirations as well as being very unpopular 
on account of his foreign origin. To succeed in such a task a man of excep- 
tional ability was required and Serrano’s talents were but mediocre. Under 
the marshal’s feeble hand, passions far from being calmed flared up much 
fiercer than ever and discord penetrated every element of official life. 

Marshal Serrano and his colleagues having given in their resignations, 
Amadeo determined to try the experiment of a radical regime. But Senor 
Zorilla was incapable of rising above the violent and mean passions of the 
party to which he belonged. Amadeo was compelled to dismiss him in less 
than three months. Admiral Malcampo was invested with the power on 
October 6th ; six weeks later he too was compelled to hand in his resignation. 

Amadeo now confided the power to Senor Sagasta, December 20th, 1871. 
The situation, however, became more critical day by day. The king was 
absolutely isolated in the midst of his people. The educated and especially 
the aristocratic classes, justly wounded at seeing a foreign prince seated 
without any right whatever on the throne, held aloof from the court. The 
clergy could scarcely be expected to sympathise with a regime that exhibited 
decided Voltairian tendencies. 

The people had never sanctioned the arbitrary choice and protested 
against the accomplished act sometimes by noisy demonstrations, more often 
by a still more dangerous attitude of cold and irreducible hostility. The 
republicans benefited largely by the situation. Amadeo was daily covered 
with mud and the ministry found it impossible to make the royal dignity 
and person respected. In order to quell so formidable a storm, the genius 
of a Napoleon I, the skill of a Cavour would have been required, and even 
then it is more than doubtful that with the prestige which genius gives and 
the resources which the most perfect art of governing men can provide, 
Amadeo would have settled his dynasty firmly in Spain. In truth the 
greatest fault found was with his foreign origin, and this intrinsic defect 
could not be overcome by personal merit. 

How often, turning his thoughts towards his absent country, towards that 
city of Turin where he was the idol of its citizens, must Amadeo have 
regretted not having resisted more vigorously the demands of his father and 
the Italian ministers, as they prayed him to accept that crown of Spain for 
which he had so little vocation. 

His tastes were simple and his habits modest — altogether too modest for 
Spain. He was affable, received everyone, and forced himself to appear as 
amiable with the common people as with the politicians and the few great 
nobles who had not deserted the court. He understood the low condition 
of the treasury and did not take a penny of the civil list which the constitu- 
tion allowed him. He lived upon his own personal income, spending freely, 
and always tried to make use of Spanish articles and purveyors. The queen 
on her part zealously occupied herself with good works. Yet when Amadeo 
passed through the Madrid streets those who did not salute him were assur- 
edly in greater number than those who through politeness took off their hats 
as he went by. The reception was no better in the provinces whenever the 
king and queen visited them. 

And the situation kept on getting worse and worse. Senor Zorilla’s 
downfall deeply incensed that statesman. In place of carrying on an hon- 
est opposition to Senor Sagasta, Zorilla, who had once promised Victor 
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EmmcXixuel to be “ the most faithful of servants ” hastpnpfl nc , , 

^^inister to ally himself with the monarchy’s worsV ‘ 

cause with the most violent anarchists in order tn ^ 

only tlxe cabinet, but the throne he had helped to " 

posi Ola was becoming more and more critical. Placed hetTx- *”0 .■> 

licaiis and Alfonsists, who fought him both in and out of r ^ 

-j ■'^lio, less attached to constitutional forms nnrl^t^ 

modeiui nations, openly declared war, raisS the sSard of maurmns of 

very eyes of his generals and officials, the king could not even u*' 

co-oioeration of his partisans, whose differences were now entiren- 
Ih-ime inmister SagLta was retired at the end of tw^month^?''-? 
and troubled existence. What could all JhSLtesnZS 1 f f 

pZl?i'opinifn'?“''''^''^'^ ^ condemned' in 

1 Serrano ministry, of which Senor Sagasta was also a member 

judg'.iiag the situation too criti- 
cal "to Toe remedied by ordinary 
measxxx^es, submitted a decree 
fertile Mng’s approbation which 
arbitx* airily suspended several 
privileges guaranteed by the 
constitution, at the same time 
inviting his majesty to take in 
l)ersoix the chief command of 
tho ax'iny against the Carlists. 

Amacleo returned an energetic 
refusal to Marshal Serrano’s 
reqxxests. It was asked that 
he take part in civil war, and he 
coiildL mot stoop to this exigency. 

E.eacl 3 r to shed his blood for 
Spaiix the day on which his 
adopoted country should be ^ 
thi'eatened from abroad, it was 
absolutely repugnant to him to 
direct a campaign in which his 
subjects would simply cut one 
anotlier’s throats. If he had not 

abdicated before, it was only to let his people and the whole of Eiirf»pe see 
that lie knew how to face danger, and that he had no intention of shirking 
Ills clmties the moment they became most serious and pressing — a noble line 
of conduct, which even those who never approved of Amadeo's taking the 
Sp)aixish throne must highly and unreservedly praise. 

IVlarshal Serrano was incensed by the king’s attitude and sent in his resig- 
nation. The monarch now thought for a moment of throwing aside the 
crown, which weighed more heavily on his brow than the leaden capes on 
the slioulders of the damned in Dante’s Inferno, But to avoid the appear- 
ance of fleeing before the Carlists, he decided to postpone the execution ot 
his I'csolve. He resigned himself to trying one last experiment with the 
radicals, by calling the famous Zorilla once more to the head of atnurs. June 
13tli, 1872. 
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Hidalgo wlio was a byword for treachery in the army with the command of a 
division in Catalonia. The king implored Zorilla to give this plan np. Zorilla 
threatened to resign. Finally Amadeo signed a decree as fatal as it was mad, 
not hov ever without manifesting his anger and disgust. As soon as Hidalgo 
appeared, the artillery officers resigned en masse. The disorganisation of the 
army had become complete and put the finishing touches to the state of 
disorder ; Zorilla prepared new decrees which, under pretext of mastering 
the military recalcitrants, would have provoked a general explosion. But 
this time Amadeo I did not show himself disposed to follow the wishes of the 
radical leader. He would not consent to accomplish Spain’s ruin and deter- 
mined to abdicate. In vain did Zorilla and his supporters make an effort to 
deter the king from a resolution which would shatter their ambitious 
calculations. Amadeo would not listen to their praj^ers. He obliged 
the prime minister to communicate the act of abdication to the cortes, 
February 8th, 1873. 

Amadeo left Spain as soon as possible after his abdication, February 
12th. He returned to Italy by way of Lisbon. Every noble heart, even 
among his enemies, gave impartial homage to his chivalric character and 
loyalty ; but the aversion of the people to a foreign monarchy was such 
that the king’s departure was one of the saddest ever known. While on 
the way near Badajoz some cowardly assassins fired upon the train which 
was bearing the son of Victor Emmanuel and his family back to the Italy 
they never should have left. 

Time has softened the Spaniards’ animosity against the duke of Aosta. 
To-day they recognise his fine qualities, while they admit, and not without 
reason, that even apart from his foreign origin he was not made to rule in 
that country, whose spirit he so little understood and whose pompous and 
aristocratic customs he never would have been able to assimilate. 

The Spaniards have not forgotten the memory of this thoroughly honest 
king, who, wishing to remain true to his agreements, preferred giving up the 
throne to violating them, who firmly refused to become the tool of anarchists 
or to use force against a country which was not his own. They have also 
retained a touching' memory of Queen Maria Victoria and of her piety and 
boundless charity. The attitude of the Spanish press on the duke of Aosta’s 
death at Turin, January 18th, 1890, proved that his name was no longer 
unpopular across the Pyrenees; and in forgetting the mistake he committed 
in 1871, Spain knows how to give homage to the fine and brilliant qualities 
of her former king.o 


REPUBLICAN SPAIN UNDER CASTELAR (1873 A.D.) 

The congress declared at once in favour of a republic on February 11th, 
and on February 12th chose a ministry to take charge of the executive, in 
which Figueras was president and Castelar was foreign minister. The pro- 
gramme of the new rulers was: “a federative republic for Spain, with self- 
government for the single states as in Switzerland and the United States; sup- 
pression of centralisation; abolition of the standing army; absolute separation 
of church and state ; proclamation of the rights of the individual on the 
basis of a democratic constitution and under the authority of the law.” If 
these political fantasies were to be accepted into the constitution, Spain 
would cease to exist — there would be merely cantons, municipal republics, 
and communes, in which Parisian conditions repeated themselves. The 


[1873-1874 A.T>.] 

cortes was dissolved, and on June 1st a new constitutional curies couveiiciL 
This declared for the federative republic on June 8th, and drew up a prelimi- 
nary outline of a constitution in which the above principles were adopted. 
With this, the so-called Intransigentes were not yet satisfied ; they wanted 
a red republic and a social revolution. Since they could not impose tlioii 
demands on the cortes, they left it, went into the southern states, and raised 
the red flag of rebellion. Ministries and presidencies followed each other in 
quick succession. 

On September 7th, Castelar was chosen president of the executive, and at 
the outset found himself confronted with such chaos that he demanded and 

obtained unconditional authority for 
adopting military and political meas- 
ures, including the declaration of a 
state of siege ; he also postponed the 
debate on tlie constitution and ad- 
journed congress from September 18th 
to January 2nd. Thus the visionary 
federative republican Castelar, under- 
standing, however, the difference l.)c- 
tween theory and practice, had a fnll 
dictatorship in his hands. He needed 
such power. In the north, the Car- 
lists were making decided advances, 
having with them in the field the pre- 
tender Don Carlos and his brother 
Don Alfonso ; in the south, com- 
munes were being formed in sing’lc 
cities which renounced allegiance to 
the government ; in the army shame- 
less insubordination ran riot, soldiers 
Emilio Castelar filled Oil tlieir officers, generals^ went 

over to the rebels. The cities of 
Alcoy, Seville, Cadiz, Valencia had to be taken by force, others surrendered 
at the approach of the generals. 

Opposition lasted longest in the sea fortress of Cartagena, where General 
Contreras stood at the head of a committee of safety, as president of tlic 
republic of Murcia, had diplomatic dealings with foreign consuls, and bom- 
barded and burned the neighbouring ports Almeria and Alicante. From 
these piratical excursions he came into contact with foreign warships, and 
the energetic German captain Werner, supported by an English captain, 
deprived him of two ships. Cartagena was surrounded from the land side 
and bombarded, but it did not surrender until after a siege of four montlis, 
on January 12th, 1874, to the governmental general Lopez Dominguez, after 
Contreras had left the harbour the day before, accompanied by the revolu- 
tionary junta, and after several hundred men had broken through the weak 
blockade of governmental ships and escaped to Algiers, e 



THE BASQUES AND CABLISM 

Carlism would long since have been reduced to impotency by the opposi- 
tion it aroused among all classes of Spanish society, if one particular circum- 
stance had not associated with its cause those interests and passions which 
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taken under its protection. There arp ■ 

'^liich are Spanish only in name and wliu-li £m,' iiorthea^t ;-n; 

ila they are both jealous and proud. Furnishii?' 111^8^^ ayuouoiav 
oi money, they themselves regulate the use ther m-il a = -- 

uipment and employment of their militia — iij fact al/ 

Sr'„& tit 


T.v +1. • Aujcti, imTaj, man 

111 tlieir own fasliion, wliich inrlpprl inff 

^ting the least accessible of their mountal^un to V 

^ces, more indnstrious than the maioritv nf fh ? q * of the 

^coa, Avala, and Biscay, C gSned 

onstituted a true mountain republic very similar to thp 
f Switzerland. Who has not heard of tL wi Ld f ""“h 
ernica, under whose shade they held their patriarchal 
Y aiiB winch in bygone days inspired Rousseau in the 7'^^ 

:^liese memorable and oft-quoted words • “ When wl Si / ^ocud to 
>111 the world regulating their affairs of state by a bodv If pe tul"' 
*>u_oak, and always conducting themselves wiselv wlnf,“\ ^ 

iiations which make themseh es^v'S’s 
-iseiable with so much art and mystery*? ” 

republican peoples the Basques regarded their freedoi» -is 
bourlTfnl’^> Bappy accident. They gave no thought to lettin.:^ theh 

“•®’^er sought to make their happiness a sulnect oi 
gaiida. Their language — the Eskuara- which has nothing in chmmm 

idiom, was a barrier between them 
lie lest of the peninsula, and reduced them to a state of isolation in 
- their freedom rejoiced. As their language possesses no literature tie 
eneral ideas which circulate in their villages and townships come from 

Fi^Ti^r T ^liat is said and 
ecl at Madrid. Thus, narrow m mind as they are suspicious and dedart 
sole aim is to preserve their /aeros. 

liad been easy to make them understand that the liberal monarch v 
slied the dark design of depriving them of these, and that it was di^h 
to reduce them to the same system of government as the other Spanish 
aces. And it was not more difficult for the pretender to persuade them 
ally an absolute monarchy coidd guarantee the franchises which were 
r to them than life. Did they not know that their libertv was a 
ege, and that privileges have less to fear from a king who can do as 
eiises than from a constitutional regime, whether monarchy or republic, 
3 everything is governed by law ? 

3, with the exception of the village bourgeoisie, won over to liberal ideas, 
mountaineers belong body and soul to the Carlist cause, and thus we 
seen the singular phenomenon of a republican people trying to impose 
others a government they would not have had at any price, and wmk- 
D set upon the Spanish throne an absolute king who promised to let 
X’einain a republic as a reward. “We hope that before long." wrote 
r Castelar on the 12th of September, 1873, “ these Basque provinces 
h furnish subsidies and spies to the Carlist and where the army of 
■epublic can nowhere find either protection or assistance, will receive 
3liastisement their errors deserve, since these the happiest and freest 
-iices of Spain are fighting not to obtain a king for themselves or to offer 
nf their sons and the fruits of their economy, but to impose one upon the 
ish nation while continuing to live themselves as a republic. Certainly 
government will respect a legislation which is in harmony with its 
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principles and ideas, but I am its spokesman in saying to these people 
that if anything threatens their future and that tree celebrated by Rous- 
seau as the monument of libert}^ it will be due to their blind obstinacy 
in supporting at the price of their blood, as the Swiss did formerly, the 
monster of absolutism.” 

It was among these sandalled republicans in hides and blue berets, inde- 
fatigable walkers and great players of peloto^ that Carlism recruited its ranks 
as well as in Navarre and a part of Catalonia. The mountain regions in 
general were in the hands of the clergy and the pretender. They furnished 
them brave, sober, robust soldiers, nimble as smugglers, knowing all the 
secret loasses and defiles, skilful at making off after a defeat and dispersing 
so as to rally elsewhere, possessing in fact all the necessary qualities for this 
species of tricky and partisan war in which Spain has always excelled. The 
country also lent itself to it. It was rugged and cut up, well fitted for ambus- 
cades and surprises — full of difficulties for the invader who could not operate 
in detachments without exposing himself, nor in masses without being uneasy 
without sustenance. 

Plowever, if Carlism had preserved its troops, it was weakened by the 
loss of some of its most noteworthy chiefs. The spirit of the times is a subtle 
and penetrating gas, and the elite of the party was unable to resist its malign 
influence. One of the heroes of the seven years’ war — the illustrious general 
Cabrera, whose name alone was worth an army to the pretender — had found 
the latter deaf to his advice and was compelled to refuse him his services. 

Among Don Carlos’ faithful adherents there were men of heart and intel- 
ligence who grumbled under their breath at his mistakes. As for the pre- 
tender himself, he was no longer master of his actions. The church was the 
mouthpiece of his will and it announced to Spain that if Don Carlos wished 
to mount the throne it was to give the people back their God — him of 
former days, whose glance rested with delight on the sanhenito of a scourged 
and repentant heretic. They did not take the trouble to conceal from the 
Spaniards the designs they had upon them. When certain persons spoke to 
France, they had recourse to the precautions of the oratory, to the subtleties 
taught by casuistry, to reticences and equivocation, to denials which did not 
deny, and to promises which did not promise anything. If they did the coun- 
try of Voltaire and Mirabeau the honour of lying to her, they inflicted on 
Spain the affront of their outrageous sincerity. They openly declared to her 
that they intended to bring back the Golden Age when the monk reigned and 
sent free-thinkers to peaceful sleep. The struggle which was now steeping 
the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains in blood was a war to the death 
waged upon the lourgeouie by fanatical priests, of shepherds upon their 
lambs ; it was the white demagogy, which despairing of triumph had not 
scrupled to league itself with the pirates of Cartagena for the extermination 
of liberal ideas. 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF SERRAISrO 

Castelar’s former party associates, who had forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, could not forgive him for having brought the federative republicans 
to order with powder and shot; for having appointed conservative generals, 
and entered into negotiations with the papal see in regard to vacant bish- 
oprics. When the cortes re-assembled on January 2nd, 1874, its president, 
Salmeron, brought about a vote of lack of confidence in Castelar’s govern- 
ment, whereupon the latter promptly resigned. 
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iuii^TSsiuns ill iH'tuni for his HUp|n)rt iiiuf IIk* kini^; lu‘ wanted to 
Rrrii;f hark lie* old ini nli-raiKa' and prit'sthood, and if |»ossil)h^ to return to the 
1 !;i| ni ut iou ; f lio t*\o|Urru Isahella, who had h>st all title to ri\s]H‘et, iiupa- 
fa jj!i\ au. otrd Iht rrturu to Madrid. In t*verv dirtH'tion, nothint( eouUl he 
« n tail d.iieeTous roots wlni'h (Sinfroiitial tin* tpwtu’iunent .r 

lioii i aiiioas tiol t'asiillo should undi*rlaki^ the^ hsidt*rship of the new 
e-'^*'rumrut was ipiitt* as tuueh a luattor of course as that tlu^ iirst and luost 
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At tirsf.it uas put down in (’atalonia and Ara|>^ou wlu‘ro its chief 
%»mJ. So*, tio I ispd. tell i>n Aurpist l!t>th, lS7d. d'henuipon all foretss wertj 
dn* efrd ttesards tlie uorlli ai»’ainst tin' Has(|ue ttunattuaes, the*, old eitadtd of 
t so liNiu. d*he el't .oly Ije.sloipal Ikmiploua was reli(‘ved on Novtunher 24tln 
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, , ; k : i , ,u liiunut at ia>vt took dooisivo moasuros, overpoworod 

^ ; 1 . s. !■ :o ;ind r ouiod 'ovt-Ii of thorn to ho oxcouti'd. 
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^ ^ ^'^^en-i'egent to begin her administration by concessions. He 

.lunu eel liis ancient rival Sagasta, who was called to the Pardo, and hv 
^ 'r V? oalledL after the place, agreed to use his influence to uj)holcl the 
y wlixle dEranlsily stating his intention to make gradual reforms in 
•cello IX restoring the constitutional liberties of 1868. 

1 <u iH l^ixiz Zorilla was agitating for a revolution and restoration of 
Wliile tlie Caiiists were trying to stir Don Carlos to leave his 
, m V oiiice niid invade Spain. The pope, however, felt that the 
-tH ot^ tlioi chux'ch would be better subserved by peace, especially a,s he 
Mariix Oliristina an ardent and generous Catholic, who encouraged 
suits to xmso-i'passed power over education. But Sagasta’s infixience 
ic couix-tx'y from any entanglements in European alliances, re-established 
y 'vv'lxich -A.lfonso XII had abolished, and universal suffrage which 

o had Vo toed ; enlarged the liberties of speech and press, and modLified 
riif boxroficially* A few military conspiracies were frustrated and 
imnisjlxoci. strong aid to Sagasta was Emilio Castelar, who saw 

id mil I'otxxrn of his republican ideals. 

by 1. 390„ Max'ia Christina, who was even more dictatorial than her 
sbauil, nsked liis resignation and called in Canovas, whose conserva- 
il higl 1 -ta.x*ifE policy brought 

ced diminution of foreign yww? 

tb.ixov£xs’ chief trouble 
•oiu liiH own pa.rty. After ^ 

i\ a lublf years, he resigned 
•uiu a.<.l vised tlie calling of . 

t, who . sent an expedition 
iity-live thousand soldiers 

("anipoB to Morocco and ^WW -4^^ 

the sultnx-x to pay anindem- 
' XS(>0,000 for attacks on 
anish oxxtposts at Melilla 
)cc<). die was not so happy 
udhil>ixrL question. 
m had loirg been rather the 
and |>rey of the mother- 
tliaix n colony, and the 

for nrl ief Tby the few friends ^ ^ ^ /V.- 

i u had x'eceived practicaUy ^ 

ution. The grrowth of the W# 

uit of revolt, the failure of 
idcr i>olicies of men like 
r'A C'.tixxp>os, aixd the equal 

f tint nxediscvally relentless vv^ 

of (ioixex'al Weyler, who 

ti Iiaino of ‘‘butcher,” are Maria Christina 

^ ‘s ^llish’Amlrica^'^It^must suffice here to say that Canovas was 
", r\ . V In anarchist, August 9th, 1897, while pressing a biU for xnore 
home* ia Cuba. He was succeeded by the former war minister 

1 United States had been so deeffiy stirred 

uiNvhil t>^ Jf t^’fure inflicted on their island neighbours in Cuba that 
1 'u'"'* her was recalled through pressure brought to bear by American 
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diplomacy. The conservative cabinet gave way to Sagasta, Marshal Blanco 
replaced Veyier and tried a gentler policy. But the ruination of Cuba 
could not be checked by any mild and negative treatment. The people of 
the United States had been wrought to a pitch of horror by the tales of the 
starvation of Cuban men, women, and children by the thousand, and when 
tlie United States cruiser Maine, while visiting the port of Havana, was 
blown up with great loss of life, it needed only the cleclaration of a com- 
mission of inquiry that she had been sunk by a submarine mine, to bring tlie 
United States to demand the evacuation of Cuba by Spain. There was no 
implication that the destruction of the Maine had official sanction, but it 
was given as a final proof of the intolerable state of affairs in Cuba. 

The demand was naturally more than Spanish pride would bear and the 
American minister was given his passports- The European powers refused 
to intervene, though the press was almost unanimously for Spain, except in 

England. It was notorious that Spanish 
resources were hopelessly inadequate to 
a protracted war with the infinite riches 
of the United States, but the American 
navy was small and according to Euro- 
pean experts decidedly inferior in dis- 
cipline, morale, and efficiency to tlie 
Spanish navy. This theory was exploded 
by the swift and utter destruction of two 
Spanish fleets, that of Admiral Montojo 
by Admiral Dewey in Manila Bay, May 
1st, 1898, and that of Admiral Cervera 
by the fleet under Admiral Sampson in 
Santiago de Cuba, July 8rd. Land-forces 
in Cuba, the Philippines, and Porto Eico 
won those islands with comparatively little 
struggle, as is described in the second 
volume of our history of the United States. 

Late in July, Spanish pride saw noth- 
ing left but surrender of practically all 
her colonies. A treaty of peace was signed 
at Paris, December 12th, 1898, after a j)ro- 
tocol had put an end to hostilities for 
some months. The Caroline Islands which 

J.hich there had almost been a wa'r ”St"h to MWeM^oldT 

sSfiSsS “'"“i Stated', gto two 

^ ^ ^ overlooked m the earlier treaty, paying °e 20,000 

f- in a sad financial state. Besides the nractical 

tor'eedSrVr™ tt LMd'SS^L W,ts‘ rf SllOOor 
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blame of the disaster fell on them as if they had been its origin. Sagasta 
gave way to the conservative Silvela. He feared to support the radical 
measures which Villaverde, the minister of finance, felt necessary for the 
reduction of expense and the increase of revenue, and which provoked violent 
and organised resistance from tax-payers. Villaverde in consequence was 
sacrificed, though he had attacked his problem with sanity and courage. 
The resistance of the National Tax-payers’ Union did not cease, however, and 
Silvela was driven to rigorous measures of repression. 

In spite of the severe up-hill struggle that is before Spain, it is every- 
where believed that the loss of her colonies is the greatest blessing that could 
Have befallen her. So great a drain were they upon the industries, the 
morals, and the population of the home-country, and so corrupt had their 
admiiiistration become that their removal resembled the amputation of a limb 
given over to gangrene. Already signs of healthier conditions are numerous, 
and the prospect of good results from the new attention paid to the great natural 
resources of the peninsula is very promising. 

In 1902 the regency of Maria Christina came to an end; her son was 
declared of age and crowned as Alfonso XIII. The personality of the young 
king has rendered him very popular, both at home and abroad. In 1905 he 
qoaid a visit to England, where he was received with enthusiasm. On May 31st, 
1906, the king’s marriage with Princess Ena of Battenberg, henceforth to be 
known as Queen Victoria Eug4nie, was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 
The festivities were unfortunately marred by an attempt on the lives of the 
royal couple, made by a fanatical anarchist named Morral, a native of Barcelona. 
This man threw a bomb which wrecked the royal carriage, but happily failed 
to injure the king or queen. The would-be assassin was captured a few days 
later. He committed suicide while awaiting trial. This atrocious assault had 
apparently no deep-seated political significance; it merely furnishes another 
instance of the dangers to which men in high positions are everywhere subjected. 
2Sr evertheless it is perhaps worthy of note that the man who made the fanatical 
attempt on the king’s life came from Barcelona, a city that has since been the 
site of ecclesiastical disturbances. Moreover, it is never possible to say precisely 
what association there may be between such acts of fanaticism and a general 
condition of political unrest. That such a condition of unrest prevails in Spain 
is shown by the fact that the ministry was twice changed in the course of the 
year 1906 ; and that yet another cabinet was formed under Signor Maura early 
ill 1907. The Liberal party are engaged in a dispute with the Vatican, and, as 
so often in the past, ecclesiastical matters refuse to be separated from Spanish 
politics. 

On May 10th, 1907, a son was born to the royal couple. In its issue of 
May 11th The Times comments on the event as follows: ''The rejoicings of 
Spain over the birth of an heir to the Spanish throne will be echoed by every 
friendly nation, and by none will the good news be received with more genuine 
pleasure than by the people of this country. They can never forget that the 
mother of the little prince is a princess of our own Eoyal House, while King 
Alfonso’s popularity as a royal visitor to our shores is second to none. His 
Majesty and his youthful consort have made themselves secure in the loyalty 
of their people, and the stability of the dynasty and the future of Spain 
itself will be henceforth still more firmly assured.” The heir-apparent, who 
bears the hereditary title of Prince of Asturias, was christened Alfonso.^ 
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THE HISTOKY OF PORTUGAL FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY HISTORY TO JOAO I 


[TO 1383 A.D.] 
LAND AND PEOPLE 


The reasons for which Portugal is neglected are precisely those ^diich 
in some eyes make her truly lovable. F or a half-century art has done almost 
nothing for the natural river highways ; and the Douro, the Guadiana, and 
the Tagus flow through this kingdom like the wandering rivulets of great 
English parks. The large towns of the interior, Coimbra, Santarem, Evora, 
and Miranda, look like pretty kiosks rising about flowering thickets ; peace- 
ful retreats, solitudes animated with a life that jogs quietly along and does 
not go with leaps and bounds as in France, where a satisfied humanity stands 
still, instead of rushing into the unknown risks of the future. 

The cities of the coast, Lisbon, Oporto, appear more like dwelling-places 
conveniently placed the better to enjoy the sunlight and the ocean breezes 
than wide-awake communities guarding their mercantile interests in the 
commercial exchange of the products of the Old World with the riches 
of the New. 

If the Portuguese had been as skilful speculators as they were intrepid 
sailors and distinguished warriors, Henry the Navigator, who set the exam- 
ple of maritime conquest, Dias, Vasco da Gama, Cabral, Albuquerque, valiant 
captains identified with all the glories of the Aviz dynasty, would have imi- 
tated the speculative prudence of the Dutch, their rivals. And if, when the 
illustrious house of Braganza opened the era of national liberties, the people 
had had in their heads less of poetic imagination and more power of reason ; 
if, courageous and adventurous as they were, they had shown themselves 
more positive, the French, at first, and then the English, would never have 
invaded their treasury, exploited their soil, and paralysed their industries. 
Truly a childlike nation, satisfied with little, pursuing the ideal, economical 
without avarice, pure in morals, sober, generous, hospitable, the Portuguese 
have bred heroes in place of diplomats, poets in place of capitalists : they 
know how bravely to defend their country against the Romans, the Arabs, 
and the Spaniards, and still more recently against the army of Napoleon. 
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They have kept themselves a free nation, independent and original, possess- : 

ing a language, a literature, distinct manners and customs, and governed 
politically by one of the most liberal constitutions of Europe. 

To make Portugal complete, Brazil and the colonies were necessary to 
this country whose language is spoken on the European continent by only 
five millions of men ; and again the narrow domain which so restricts the 
use of this tongue creates an obstacle to the popularity of the works to i 

which language gives birth, just as its poverty impedes the development of I 

the fine arts. Jealousy and indifference, the double affiiction of southern 
nations, have curbed the artistic and literary aspirations of the Portuguese. 

What man of genius would resolve on a career of self-denial only to be ca- 
lumniated and persecuted as was Prince Henry, to achieve a miserable end 
like Admiral Pacheo, or like Camoens ; or to languish forgotten, like the , 

painter Glama, reduced to making tavern signs ; like the sculptor Machado | 

de Castro and the founder Costa, creators of an equestrian statue of J ose I, ; 

worthy of ranking with the greatest art works of the eighteenth century ? ' 

Encouragement and recompense are the safeguards of emulation, and emu- 
lation, utilising the moral resources of a people, permits them the use of its 
advantages to rise to the level of other nations. 

Except for a few coins, the Phoenicians, the Phocfeans, and the Cartha- 
ginians have left almost no trace in Portugal of their occupation or their 
passing ; but the touch of Rome clings better than in Spain. Caesar’s Pax 
Julia sleeps thirty feet beneath the city of Beja and needs only the simple 
power, of will to be awakened, with its population of statues, its inscriptions, 
and its frescoes ; Liberalitas Julia, the Ebora of Ptolemy, planted like Beja 
upon high ground in the province of Alemtejo, has a double character, that 
of a Grecian town with its temple of Diana and that of a Roman city with 
its great aqueduct, immense works, wrought under the hand of Quintus Ser- t 

torius, who made himself master eighty, years before the Christian era. The j' 

aristocracy of Pax Julia and Liberalitas Julia was accustomed to spend its 
summers in the little municipality of Alcacer, where there was a famous 
bath under the protection of a local divinity, the nymph Salacia. Braganza, 
the Juliobriga ; Lisbon, the Felicitas Julia of the Augustan era, had equally I 

received their political baptism from the conqueror of Gaul ; while ancient 
Lusitania, become a Julian or Caesarian country, easily adapted the popular 
customs and organisations of the Roman government to its Carthaginian 
institutions. | 

Vespasian and Trajan made an important town of Chaves ; Yiseu is the 
Vesontium of the consul D. Brutus ; Lamego, the Urbs Lamacoenorum of : 

Trajan. Setubal occupies a terrace opposite the ancient Roman colony 
of Cetobriga. At Braga, Ponte de Lima, Salvaterra, we find traces of amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts, baths, and temples ; so that well-directed excavations 
would evoke the manes of that sovereign people which, governing the uni- 
verse, kept watchful station on the coast of Hispania to keep an eye on 
Numidia, 

From the seventh century to the capture of Lisbon in 1147 Moorish I 

architecture had its compromising effect on the elegant majesty of the great ! 

lines and arches of the Saracens’ predecessors ; the baths of Cintra, the wall i 

and seventy-seven towers of Lisbon, the fortifications and palaces of Evora, i 

and many mosques since transformed into churches, signified, towards the . I 

close of the twelfth century, the degree of Islam’s foothold on Portuguese i 

soil — an unsteady tenure, without consistence, without depth, bearing wit- ( 

ness to the rapidity of conquest as well as to the fear of ephemeral posses- 
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sion. Little by little, in place of the mosques, arose churches, veritable 
apostolic citadels, headquarters for the war against the infidel. Formless 
and rude at first, they developed as the Christian armies won back the land ; 
but when the native peoples effected their definite triumph they were obliged 
to call in foreign artists, more skilful than themselves in the interpretation 
of the architectural vernacular. 

The Portuguese knew how to fight bravely and to sing their triumphs, 
but they did not know how to build ; and for this reason the monastery of 
Alcobaga, founded in fulfilment of a vow by Alfonso I, king of Portugal, in 
1170, is an Anglo-Saxon church, built by workmen from England. A new 
architectural epoch dates from the fifteenth century, and its character has been 
best perpetuated in the abbey of Batalha. Of its kind, this is one of the 
most beautiful edifices in existence ; and assuredly it is the most majestic 
and the most pure in form that Portugal possesses. It was built in the reign 
of Joao I (1385-1483) who brought from England a celebrated sculptor 
named Stephenson. Many German, English, and Norman artists summoned 
by the monarch came to aid him. Joao himself and his queen Philippa, 
granddaughter of Edward III of England, supervised the w^ork. And that 
nothing might be lacking to the poetic magnificence and graceful details of the 
building, another queen, the pious Leonora, and two monarchs — Joao II, 
the poet king, and after him, Emmanuel — followed the continuance of the 
work with intelligent interest. Nothing in the whole peninsula rivals in 
magnificence the fagade of the monastery, nor in boldness of design its 
chapter hall.^ 


THE OEIGIH OF POBTUGAL 

It has been stated that geographically the kingdom of Portugal is an 
integral part of the Iberian peninsula ; the only reason why it has retained 
its independence, while the other medieeval states of that peninsula have 
merged into the kingdom of Spain, is to be found in its history. When 
Philip II of Spain annexed Portugal it was a century too late for it to 
coalesce with Spain. It had then produced Vasco da Gama and Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, and its language had been developed from a Eomance dialect 
into a literary language by Camoens and Sa de Miranda. Conscious of its 
national history, it broke away again from Spain in 1640, and under the 
close alliance of England maintained its separate and national existence 
during the eighteenth century. A union with Spain might have been pos- 
sible, however, during the first half of the present century had not a genera- 
tion of historians and poets arisen who, by recalling the great days of the 
Portuguese monarchy, have made it impossible for Portugal ever again to 
lose the consciousness of her national existence. 

The history of Portugal really begins with the gift of the fief of the 
Terra Portucalensis or the county of Porto Gale to Count Henry of Bur- 
gundy in 1094 ; for any attempt to identify the kingdom of Portugal and 
the Portuguese people with Lusitania and the Lusitanians is utterly without 
foundation. With the rest of the Iberian peninsula, Portugal was colonised 
by the Phoenicians and conquered by the Carthaginians ; and the Roman 
province of Lusitania, whether according to the division of Iberia into three 
provinces under Augustus or into five under Hadrian, in no way coincided 
with the historical limits of the kingdom of Portugal. In common with the 
rest of the peninsula, it was overrun by the Vandals, Alans, and Visigoths, 
and eventually conquered by the Arabs in the eighth century. It was not 
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until the fifteenth century that an attempt was made by Garcia de Menezes 
to identify Lusitania with Portugal. Under the influence of the Eenais- 
sance, Bernardo de Brito insisted on the identity, and claimed Viriathus as 
a Portuguese hero. Other writers of the same epoch delighted in calling 
Portugal by the classical name of Lusitania,” and Camoens, by the very 
title of his great epic, Ob Lusiadas^ has immortalised the appellation. 

For two centuries Portugal remained subject to the Omayyad caliphs, 
and under their wise rule the old Eoman colonice and municipia^ such as 
Lisbon, Lamego, Viseu, and Oporto, maintained their Roman self-government 
and increased in wealth and importance. Towards the close of the tenth 
century, as the Omayyad caliphate grew weaker, the Christian princes of 
Visigothic descent who dwelt in the mountains of the Asturias began to 
grow more audacious in their attacks on the declining power, and in 997 
Bermudo II, king of Galicia, won back the first portion of modern Portugal 
from the Mohammedans by seizing Oporto and occupying the province now 
known as Entre-Minho-e-Douro. In the beginning of the eleventh century 
the Omayyad caliphate finally broke up, and independent emirs established 
themselves in every large city, against whom the Christian princes waged 
incessant and successful war.c 

In 1027 Alfonso V of Leon fell before Viseu, the siege of which was in con- 
sequence abandoned ; but in 1057, both it and Lamego were recovered by his 
son-in-law, Ferdinand I ; and the following year Coimbra shared the same 
fate. In 1093, Santarem, Lisbon, and Cintra were reduced by Alfonso VI, 
the famous conqueror of Toledo, whose arms were generally so successful 
against the misbelievers.^ As these conquests were continually exposed to 
the irruptions of the Almoravids, in 1095 that monarch conferred the gov- 
ernment of Portugal from the Minho to the Tagus, and the right of con- 
quering as far as the Guadiana, on Henry of Besangon or Burgundy, who in 
1072 had married his illegitimate daughter Theresa, and to whose arms he 
had been so much indebted for many of his recent successes.^ 

The nature of the authority conferred on the new count has been a 
matter of much controversy between the Castilian and Portuguese writers. 
While the latter maintain that the concession of Alfonso was full and 
entire, — a surrender of all feudal claims over the country, which the count 
was to govern in full sovereignty, — the former no less zealously contend 
that the government was to be held as a fief, hereditary indeed, but no less 
dependent on the crown of Leon. In the absence of documentary evidence, 
probability only can guide us. It is unreasonable to suppose either that the 
king was willing, or, if willing, that his nobles would allow him to dismem- 
ber at once and forever so fair a territory from his crown, and that too in 
favour of a stranger and an illegitimate daughter — for illegitimate she was, 
notwithstanding the allegations to the contrary by some Portuguese writers, 
who seldom regard truth if unpalatable to their national vanity. That 
Portugal was conferred as a dependent fief is also confirmed by the disputes 
between its early sovereigns and those of Leon — the former striving to 
maintain their avowed independence, the latter to reduce them to their 
reputed original vassalage. Alfonso died in 1109. 

1 According to the Clironicon LusUanum,^ Ghronicon Comphttense,^ and other authori- 
ties, Lisbon and Cintra were taken by Alfonso. They must, however, have been soon recovered 
by the Moors. 

2 That Henry, whose extraction has given rise to much disputation, was of the family of the 
first duke of Burgundy, and of the royal blood of France, is indisputable from a MS. discovered 
in the monastery of Fleury , according to La Clfede. / 
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L Ixe administration of Henry was vigorous, and his military conduct 
His triumphs over the Mohammedans were frequent, whether 
^"ved in concert with his father dn-law, Alfonso, or by his own unaided 
• Nor were his efforts to crush rebellion, whether of his local Christian 
-I'nors or of his Mohammedan vassals, less successful. One of his last 
■w-as to assist his natural sovereign, Urraca, daughter of Alfonso, against 
lix:isband the king of Aragon. He died in 1112, leaving many ecclesi- 
' structures enriched by his liberality. Braga, Oporto, Coimbra, 
leg^o, and Viseu were the places most indebted to his piety. Unfortii- 
ly for his memory, many of the great deeds recorded of him by his 
ia.1 people rest on authority too disputable to be received. Probably 
^ of them have been confounded with those of his more famous son. 
Glaring the minority of Alfonso [or Affonso], the son of Henr}^ who, at 
farther’s death, was only in his second year, the administration of 
tcixigdom was assumed by the widowed Theresa. The character of this 
-ess is represented as little superior to that of her sister Urraca : the 
i violence, the same unbridled passions, and the same unnatural jealousy 
ei? son apjDear, though in a degree undoubtedly less criminal, to have 
lu.g'uished her conduct. Yet on that sister and her nephew, the suc- 
of Urraca, she sometimes made war, in the hope of profiting by the 
iiasions of the period; on every occasion she was repulsed, and was 
to sue for peace. Her intimacy with Dom Ferdinand Peres, 
Lxx she is supposed to have secretly married, and through whom all 
U-X^s were to be solicited, roused the jealousy of the courtiers. By their 
□Lstsion Alfonso, whom she had rigorously endeavoured to exclude from 
paxticipation in public affairs, undertook to wrest the sovereignty 
. Ixer hands. He had little difficulty in collecting troops ; for no sooner 
-xe erect the standard of resistance, than the discontented nobles flocked 
cl it. His preparations reached the ears of his mother, who wrathfully 
id to defend her authority. The tw^o armies met near the fortress of 
riELTaes, where the princess was utterly routed, and forced to seek refuge 
L<3 castle of Leganoso. There she was speedily invested, and compelled 
xxx'ender the reins of government into the hands of her son, while her 
ixx'ite or husband fled into Galicia. She survived her fall about two 


^.x 

new count was destined to prove a more formidable eneni} to the 
axxamedans than even his able father.^ During the fii*st vears of his 
Lxxistration, he was at variance with his cousin, Alfonso vH or Viil, 
30 Galician territories he invaded, and 'with wdiose enemy, the king oi 

^x-xe, he entered into alliance.^ - 4 . 4 : t. 

V*lxen Alfonso Henriques was no longer checked by the enmity 01 nm 
sUian neighbours, he prosecuted his enterprises agaipt the Moors with 
vigour that he soon extended his sway nearly to the Tagus ; and, by 
:oxror of his progress, obliged Ali to send^ from Africa a poweriul aim} , 
:T>T 3 ort the walis, next threatened against him. A battle ensued, esteemed 
xxost memorable in Portuguese annals, but wbicli has been so disfigured 
a-bional vanity or ignorance that the facts relating to it are not easily 
ctainable. The numbers of the Mohammedans are rated at three hun- 
tliousand, and even at six hundred thousand men ; this host is sai 
ave been commanded by five kings. Since the establishment of the 

endeavours to vindicate the character of Theresa impiUed^^^^ 

UTxxe vain effort, as the reader will remember, has been made the Castilian writer 

X’ of Urraca. 
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AlmoraYid domination, there were no Moorish kings left in Spain ; hut the 
name was erroneously given to the walis who led the troops of their respec- 
tive provinces. What does seem certain respecting the battle in question is 
that the Mussulman forces were incomparably superior to the Portuguese ; 
that, dreading an invasion, which, even if ultimately foiled, must still bring 
inevitable ruin upon his territories, the count boldly crossed the Tagus, and 
advanced to the plain of Ourique [or Orik], where he entrenched himself 
strongly, and awaited the attack ; that the Moors repeatedly assaulted his 
fortifications and were as often repulsed, until at last, from weariness and 
mortification, they fell into some disorder ; and that Alfonso Henriques, 
seizing the critical moment, burst out upon them from behind his lines, and 
completed their discomfiture. Upon the field of victory the army were said 
to have hailed their count king of Portugal; and this glorious day, the 25th 
of July, 1139, is considered the epoch of the foundation of the monarchy. 
The five walis of Badajoz, Beja, Elvas, Evora, and Lisbon were found 
amongst the dead, and honoured with the royal title. The conqueror 
assumed, as the arms of Portugal, their five shields, arranged in what he called 
a cross, though the figure they present more resembles that of a cinque upon 
dice; and accordingly the Portuguese arms are termed -As Qitinas^ the Cinques. 

Alfonso’s military election was said to have been subsequently confirmed 
by the cortes of Lamego, with a solemnity well deserving attention, as per- 
haps the only instance on record of a formal compact between prince and 
people, at the original establishment of a monarchy. ^ But it is now denied 
that such a cortes ever sat, the story being of much later date. The true 
kingship of Alfonso Henriques dates from 1143 when, at the intervention of 
a papal legate, Alfonso VII recognised him as king and vassal of the pope.« 

Having established his own independence of foreign authority, the new 
king proceeded to the emancipation of his clergy from their subjection to 
the archbishop of Toledo, whose primacy extended over the whole penin- 
sula. This was the subject of long negotiations with the papal see ; but 
Alfonso Henriques at length obtained from Pope Alexander III a bull dis- 
solving the connection with Toledo, and constituting the archbishop of Braga 
primate of Portugal. 

Alfonso Henriques’ last conquest from the Moors was the city of Lisbon, 
which he took by the help of a fleet of French, English, and German cru- 
saders, who put into the Tagus in their way to the Holy Land. He easily 
persuaded these champions of Christianity that it would be no violation of 
their vow to suspend their voyage for a while, in order to fight the Moham- 
medans in Portugal ; and some of them, chiefly English, he is said to have 
induced permanently to settle in his new acquisitions.^* 

In 1147, we find the Portuguese intent on regaining Santarem. As the 
fortifications were strong, and the defenders numerous, he caused a small but 
resolute band to scale the walls by night : scarcely had twenty-five reached 
the summit of the wall, when the Moorish inhabitants took the alarm, and 
flew to arms. In vain one of the gates was opened by the Christians, and the 
rest of the assailants rushed in. The struggle which ensued, amidst the dark- 
ness of night, the clash of weapons, the groans of dying warriors, the shrieks of 
women and infants who were indiscriminately butchered, constituted a scene 
which none but a demon would have delighted to witness, which none but a 
demon would have commanded.^ In an hour this important fortress, one of 

^ Mas 0 reX mandando fazer as mortes indistintas^ sem di^erenca de sexo^ e idade; o horror 
dos gemidoSi o tropel da gente^ o clamor das mulheres, a meninos^ o escuro da noite caiisan hum 
espanto tao geraV^ — ^Lemos.s' 
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hT^I.'iSS,? of Christian Lusitania, was in possession of the victor. 
011 - 1 ( 00011111 -’ embarrassment of the Mohammedan princes of Spain, both 

tilitiorof ^ rising power of the Almohads in Africa, and of the hos- 
recovm-v of T ® mi CB.stil&, emboldened him to attempt the 

on^l n Jl?/ city was invested; but the valour of the defenders 

and the strength of the walls would doubtless have compelled him to raise 
^ succour arrived which no man could have expected. This 
was a lleet of crusaders, chiefly of English, under the command of 'VYilliam 

til® Holy Land. The Portuguese king 
luta iiuie difficulty in persuading them that the cross had no greater ene- 
luics tliaii tlie Mohammedans of Spain, and that the recovery of Lisbon 
would be no less acceptable to heaven than that of the Syrian towns : the 
lope 01 plunder did the rest ; the crusaders disembarked, and joined in 
tlie assaults which were daily made on the place. After a gaUant defence of 
live mouthy the besieged showing no disposition to surrender, the Christians 
appointed October 25th for a general assault on the city. It was carried by 
storm ; a prodigious number of the Moors were put to the sword ^ the crusa- 
ders were too much enriched to dream of continuing their voyage ; so that, 
with the exception of a few who received lands in Portugal, the rest re- 
turned to their own country. 

But the Mohammedans had still possession of one-half of Portugal, 
and^of several strong fortresses. Having reduced Cintra, Alfonso pas'sed 
the Tagus, and seized on several fortified places in Estremadura, and even 
in Alexntejo. It was not, however, until 1158 that he seriously attempted 
the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, which fell, after a vigorous resistance of two 
months. ^ In 1165 Cezimbra and Palmella were invested : the former place 
was speedily taken ; Avhile, before the latter, he had to encounter a strong 
force sent to relieve it by the Moorish governor of Badajoz.^ The mis- 
believers were defeated, and many places made to surrender. 

The martial character of the Portuguese king, as \vell as the almost nnin- 
terriijited success of his arms, inclined him to perpetual war — whether with 
Moors or Clrristians appears to have given him little concern. In 1167 he 
seized on Limia, a territory of Galicia, which he claimed on the ground of 
its having* formed part of his mother’s dowry. The following 3 ^ear he 
advanced against Badajoz, the Moorish governor of 'which was a vassal of the 
king of Leon. Ferdinand II hastened to its relief ; but before his arrival 
the Portuguese standard floated on the towers. The forces of Ferdinand 
were greatly superior in number, and the Portuguese king prepared to issue 
from tlie gates — whether, as the national writers assert, to contend for his 
new conquest on the open field, or, as the Castilians say, to escape from the 
incensed monarch of Leon, is uncertain. What is indubitable is that, as he 
was passing through the gate with precipitation, his thigh came into contact 
%vith the -wall or bars, and was shattered. He was taken prisoner by the 
Leonese, and conducted to their king, who treated him with courtesy, and 
consented to his liberation on the condition of his surrendering the places 
which he liad usurped in Galicia. From this accident, however, he never 
recovered so as to be able to mount a horse ; hut it had a much worse effect 
tluin his own personal decrepitude : it encouraged the restless Mohammedans 
to resume their incursions into his territories. 

1 On this occasion Alfonso, with no more than sixty horsemen, is said to have encountered five 
hundred liorsemeii of the Almoravids, and forty thousand foot ; and, what is more, to have 
defeated them I (See Chro 7 iicon LusUcmiimA) These prodigious relations were admitted with- 
out scruple by the earlier historians of Portugal. 
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'• disturbance, either in the country itself or from without, especially 

*^r had shown in his conduct towards the young king 

that his generosity could not always resist an opportunity of add- 
another crown to that which he already possessed. These and similar 
<*<>Uisiclei'ations probably moved Alfonso I to associate his son with him in 
lo government, not by any formal act of which we have record, but by giv- 
bim a free hand in the government of the state, especially in matters of 

warfare* ’ r j 


vv tbJL lare* 

h olio wing the phases of this long reign, and judging impartially the 
ar t ions of the man placed by providence at the head of the nation, to guide 
it in the first years of its existence, it is 
recognised that the idea of fixing the Por- 
tnguese independence outweighed all other 
coMsidei’ations in his mind, sometimes per- 
haps to the prejudice of some which should 
have been respected* It is this idea which 
in reality links together many acts of Alfonso 
HcnriqLues which, taken separately, would 
give men a right to accuse him of little 
faitli and immoderate ambition. Besides 
t he I'evolt against Dona Theresa which is 
t<» Im attributed rather to the nobles than to 
ail inexjperienced youth, the breaking of the 
t nice with the emperor in 1137, the cruelties 
practised upon the Saracens, and finally his 
conduct towards the king of Leon, his son- 
in-law, whose noble and generous character 
cannot fail to cast a reflection upon that of 
Alfonso I, are actions which, taken sepa- 
rately, are worthy of condemnation, at least 
until records reveal some circumstances still 
unknown to us, which may absolve them. 

Ihit, if we consider them in connection with 
t!u‘ idea to which the king of Portugal had . , . , 

tU‘voted himself, and which was so to speak incarnate m him, who will not 
find excuses for such actions, especially if we consider the barbarous epoch, 
tlu* difficult situation of the country, and the real weakness of a society 
stn>arated from another which struggled to bring it to reunion? The great 
nred to which Alfonso I was bound to attend was to give homogeneity and 
Inicriial and external strength to the nation which was being formed, hor 
this purpose he was forced at the same time to seek the favour of the church, 
t hef first element of strength in those days ; to favour the nobles, he chief 
lii/rve of the army, and finally to impart the utmost degree of vigour to the 
Huiiiicipal spirit without which, in our opinion, popular spirit and keen lo\e 
r never have existed and never will exist.. t 

’Hesides this labour of internal organisation, he had to extend the limits 
of the territory whicli he inherited, too narrow for the establishment of an 
' 1 iT^r^iident state. The fear of his name among the Mussulmans and 

i'm* ians and the darino- of his troops were means to accomplish it. 

u warlike two successive generations learned in Ms school the ha,rd bnsi- 
.T r f *^\var and succeeded, in bequeathing to those to come the glorious tra- 

T lit; of streng-th and patriotic love which the nation guarded religiously for 

ivS cenS. However, before Alfonso I conld tmst the mdependence 
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of the country to the chances of war, it was necessary to shield it while a 
frail plant, by political dexterity. In some cases this gave rise to actions 
which considered summarily would be condemned by severe morality. But 
view the picture in the proper light, and the stains which before cast a shadow 
upon the noble and haughty figure of the first Portuguese king will almost 
disappear, and the sympathy which the Portuguese nation has in all ages 
shown for the memory of the son of Count Henry will again appear esti- 
mable, for it has its roots in a sentiment rarely found among nations — grati- 
tude to those to whom they are most indebted. This national affection went 
so far as to attribute to Alfonso Henriques the halo of the saints, and urge 
that Rome should bestow upon the fierce conqueror that crown which belongs 
to the martyr’s resignation. But if a creed of peace and humility forbade 
Rome to grant that crown, another religion likewise venerable, the religion 
of patriotism, teaches us that when we pass the pale, worm-eaten portal of 
the church of Santa Cruz we are about to pay homage to the ashes of that 
man but for whom the Portuguese nation, and perhaps even the name of 
Portugal, would not be in existence to-day. 


EEIGKS OF SANCHO I AND ALFONSO II 

The historical value of the twenty-six years’ reign of the son of Alfonso I 
is perhaps no less than that of his own long term of government; but the 
character of the two epochs differ as much as did the gifts and characters of 
the two princes who presided over the political life of each. Less able as 
a captain than his father, and without that superior invention and daring 
which incited the founder of the monarchy to great enterprises, Sancho I 
was far from winning equal renown as a conqueror, but wasted the best 
years of his manhood in wars for the most part useless and obscure. 

Upon this point the two epochs admit of no comparison. Before the 
sword of Alfonso, Saracen and Christian drew back dismayed, citadels and 
castles opened their gates ; the limits of the country were extended, and the 
foundations of the existence of Portugal, cemented by torrents of blood, were 
permanently laid in the west of Spain. After a conquest Sancho always 
lost again, and for years carried on a sterile strife with Leon ; and if he 
recovered a part of the north and west of Alemtejo it was because the Almo- 
hads, whose power was already on the decline; had not sufficient forces to 
maintain the almost useless dominion of those inhospitable deserts, and so 
abandoned them, while the Christians, especially the military orders, gradu- 
ally reclaimed them and built castles and preceptories. 

But if we turn our eyes from the frontiers and look upon the interior of 
the country, the name of the second monarch appears no less glorious than 
that of the first, and we see his reign as a complement of the preceding 
reign. Fertilised by the ashes of the martyrs of the Gospel and the Koran^ 
turned and furrowed by the steel of combatants and the whirl of battles, the 
land of Portugal received from the hands of Sancho the seeds of greatness 
and royal strength in the councils which were everywhere established; in 
the farms and villages which were founded in the districts least subject to 
invasion and incursions ; and in the frontier castles which were crowned 
with bastions and provided with military stores. In those days the courage 
which faces death was but a trivial virtue. Without the grand idea which 
dominated all his conquests, without the political skill and extraordinary 
military talent with which he made up for the lack of strength and resources 
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3^ot relatively bad, it was vulsrar 



liU 


en.u-^vTouW -^1 founded, ^fonso I in spite of his courage and 

’ wouia lank no higher than a fortunate knight. 

fortune’s favourite. However he 
I’uilclS^^! labouring to earn the title of the Povoador, or city- 

of itji-T’ ^^^le®<l deserved. History, so subject to the vulgar error 

ilu‘ "l T crown above the fruitful olive branch, has treated 

l>> .1 ■■ S^cho’s reign with scorn because therein he endeavoured 

(l.-i-f 1 deserts, cultivated fields for waste lands, and life for 

llu'v ikii -^x® fliis end with energy, and his highest praise lies in 

l)iH of documents which prove his activity and which are perhaps 

1 h..' portion of those once existing. This monarch sincerely followed 

1 \r which the internal state of the nation demanded, and enabled 

^viccessors to be, if not more valiant, at least more fortunate soldiers, 
uch is the justice due to Sancho as king. As a man his moral character 

that is, he had the defects common to 

science, 
•spirited — 

. . . **ww upon the battle- 

u< u i, where his father educated him. Besides this he seems to have been 
nu*. lined to gallantry and the pleasures of the chase. Certain facts of his 
ulso cast upon him the suspicion of cupidity, and of having gathered 
sums into his treasury by means grievous to his nation. Sancho him- 
■ ’* 1 i cXsserts that the defenders of the state often lacked necessaries, and yet 
bt‘. lett ill his will nearly a million maraveclis^ almost all in gold coin, that is, 
iui>re than three million cruzados of the actual currency — truly an incredible 
sum, if we consider the rarity of precious metals at that time. Such riches 
prtji.sixp)pose frequent rapine or a too violent system of taxation. Indeed it is 
proved by a law of Alfonso II that the king as well as his barons obtained 
J g: neatest necessaries of life at an incomparably inferior price, a monstrous 

iun>osition which may give us some idea of the other exactions of the 
t riniHiiry. 

liut the point in which the reign of Sancho has perhaps the highest signifi- 
ruJtioe lies in the beginning of that varied and complex fact which for three 
i*i to -buries constituted the principal feature of our Middle Ages. We speak 
of -Llie alliance of the king and councils against the privileged classes, the 
and the nobility. The first phases of the struggle are not only 
t lui beginning but the epitome, or rather the symbol of the whole. The bur- 
ip of Oporto, attacking their bishop and lord with the officers of the 

i’Vi >\wn, confiscating his property, expelling him covered with ignominy, and 
hr;i.ving the anger of the powerful family of Martinho Rodrigues, are a type 
of Tlie resistance and ill will exhibited by the municipality and the king 
to wa^rds the two high classes of the state, until the monarchy gained a final 
uikI decisive victory. Sancho, abandoning the citizens of Oporto, transfer- 
rim gr-, so to speak, his inert strength of a dying man to the opposite camp, 
aiicl even associating himself with the clergy to assist in subduing the bur- 
tp ‘t.'' 4 .ses, gave a deplorable example to his successors and stirred up the popular 
jq jix-it to future strife. In spite of this, history cannot condemn him, for 
u v€ 3 X'ything seems to indicate that the last months of his life were one pro- 
trixoted agony; and if even in our own times, when religious feeling has 
ijf i-o wn dim and weak, souls calling themselves strongly tempered waver at the 
.\’l jpx'oach of death, and bow not only to the terrors of religion but often even 
to t-lie superstitious beliefs of infancy which then importunately revive — 
hi>w can we fail to excuse an ignorant and credulous man, born in an 
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inexorable age, for sacrificing both political convenience and loyalty to the 
voice of a frequently legitimate remorse?i 

Alfonso II ‘‘ the Fat” had no sooner ascended the throne than he showed 
a disposition to evade the execution of his father’s will. Not only did he 
refuse to allow his brothers the money which had been bequeathed them, 
but he insisted on the restitution of the fortresses which belonged to his two 
sisters, the saints Theresa and Sancha ; and on their refusal to surrender 
tliem, he seized them by force. The infantas complained to the pope and the 
king of Leon : the former ordered his legate to see justice done to them ; 
the latter, who still bore an affection towards his divorced wife Theresa, 
interfered more effectually by way of arms. The Leonese entered Portugal 
by way of Badajoz, reduced several fortresses, and spread devastations 
around them. In the sequel, Alfonso of Portugal, at the command of the 
pope and doubtless through fear of the Leonese, consented to treat with his 
sisters. 

The transactions of Alfonso with the Mohammedans Avere not so remark- 
able as those of his predecessors — a circumstance that must be attributed 
not to his want of military spirit but to liis excessive corpulency, which ren- 
dered the fatigues of the field intolerable. Though he sent a handful of 
troops to aid in the triumphs of Las Navas de Tolosa, he did not take the 
field in person against the enemies of his faith, until 1217 Avhen the arrival 
in his ports of another crusading armament, which promised to co-operate in 
his designs, roused him to the reduction of Alcacer-do-Sal, a place that still 
remained in the power of the misbelievers. It held out till the end of 
September, The Mohammedans who had remained in Alemtejo, and were 
pressing the siege of several fortresses, were compelled to retire. 

During the last three years of his reign, Alfonso had new disputes with 
the church. He appears to have borne little respect for the ecclesiastical 
immunities, some of which were, indeed, inconsistent with the interests of 
the community. Alfonso insisted on churchmen heading their own vassals 
in the wars he undertook, and such as refused were compelled to go. For 
such violence there was no excuse; but in subjecting the ecclesiastical 
possessions to the same contributions as were levied on the property of the 
laymen, and churchmen themselves to the secular tribunals, he attempted a 
salutary innovation on the established system of the clerical exemptions. 
The archbishop of Braga, like the English Becket of the preceding century, 
remonstrated with the king; and when remonstrances were ineffectual, 
hurled at the head of his abettors the thunders of the church. In return he 
was deprived of his revenues, and compelled to consult his present safety by 
flight. He complained to the pope: Honorius III ordered three Castilian 
bishops to insist on ample reparation, to excommunicate the king, and 
impose an interdict on the nation. The afflicted people now endeavoured to 
effect a reconciliation between the king and the archbishop: the former 
promised to make satisfaction, and in future to respect the privileges of the 
church ; he was accordingly absolved, and the interdict removed, but before 
he could fulfil his share of the compact he was surprised by death (1223). 

Sancho II, having reluctantly promised to respect the immunities of the 
church, prepared to extend the boundary of his dominions at the expense of 
the Mohammedans. He recovered the important town of Elvas, which had 
been regained by the Moors : next Jarumenha and Serpa yielded to his 
arms. He now. carried the Avar into Algarve. He appears to have left 
the enemy no fortified places in Alemtejo ; the frontier fortresses of that 
province, thus rescued from the infidels, he intrusted to the defence of the 
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eitlim nf?l, 1 ® some years to change masters, according as 

muici ot tlie hostile powers prevailed. ® 

foi-tm, + ^ domestic administration, Dorn Sancho was doomed to be far less 
lion f infancy he appears to have been of a weak constitu- 

L =, • • ^ weaker mind ; but if he Avas Aveak, we have no proof that 

•^nl % ^^ough great disasters afdicted his kingdom, and the histo- 

1,™ • V stigmatised his memory. His hostility to the 

, nJi clergy appears to haAm been the first and chief cause of his 

unpopularity. 


SANCHO II CALLED CAPELLO, ‘‘THE HOODED” 

1 lie account of the state of the kingdom which served as a foundation 
lor the acts Avhich afterwards emanated from the Roman curia affirmed that 
the Iving in spite pf his former promises showed on the one hand pertinacity 
in tile perpetration^ of violence, and on the other the most inexcusable 
tolerance towards criminals, and neither amended himself nor restrained his 
subjects ; that robbers, highAvaymen, incendiaries, sacrilegists, and murderers 
swarmed everywhere, robbing and killing clergy and laity vdthout distinc- 
tion, and living secure of impunity. That through this contagious example 
of the impotence of the laws, barons and knights, nobles and plebeians made 
general practice of those acts which the church by the most severe com- 
niinations had endeavoured to restrain. That certain patrons of parishes 
and^ monasteries, and others falsely giving themselves out as such, accom- 
panied by illegitimate children, wasted the property of the said parishes and 
monasteries without pity, reducing them to such misery that the very 
ministers of worship could not maintain themselves ; so that in some there 
wa,s even no one to perform the indispensable services, and in others the 
cloisters, refectories, and other offices were converted into stables and 
brothels for the lowest of men, and it might almost be said that divine wor- 
ship had ci^ased there and the property of these holy places was given over 
to dilapidation and plunder. That at the same time Sancho allowed the 
castles, towns, and revenues of the crown to be destroyed and squandered, 
and suffered the increase of assassinations without any distinction whatever 
of the class, ag'e, or sex of the victims ; as well as robbery, incest, the rape of 
nuns and secular women, grievous oppression of labourers, priests, and 
merchants, with the purpose of extorting money from them; violation of 
temples and cemeteries, incendiarism, and breaches of truce. That Sancho 
^vas aware of all this and yet tolerated it, and through neglect of punish- 
ment facilitated the perpetration of further crimes ; that finally, by abandon- 
ing the defence of the frontiers, he, the king of Portugal, allowed the 
Saracens to occupy the lands and lordships of the Christians. “We,” added 
the prelates, “have used onr utmost endeavours to move the prince to 
devote himself with due ardour to the repression of such evils ; but he 
closes his ears to our admonitions, which have so far been entirely vain.”^ 

If the reader will reflect upon this last invective of the clergy against 
Sancho, he will recognise with what good reason we attribute to the long 
wars of this reign an immense influence upon the strife with the clergy, and 
see in these repeated enterprises against the infidel an idea, or maybe a politi- 
cal instinct, of the monarchy which drew strength from them for the eternal 
duel with the priesthood. As far as documents throw light upon the last 
coiuxuests in Algarve, the accusation that Sancho in a cowardly manner 
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abandoned the defence of the frontier and allowed the Mussulman arms to 
encroach upon the territory of the kingdom was a calumny. 

But the heads of the clergy did not hesitate to adopt such means, for it 
was necessary to destroy the reputation of a conqueror of the enemies of the 
cross which the king of Portugal must still have enjoyed in the Roman curia, 
where the solemn testimonies of praise lavished upon him more than once by 
Gregory IX could not be yet forgotten. It was necessary to snatch the 
crown from the soldier’s helm and place it on a dishonoured brow, that they 
might afterwards roll it in the dust before the priestly sandal. But up to 
a certain point Sancho offered a pretext for such calumny by the fatal repose 
of the preceding years, and perhaps some obscure event, the loss of some 
unimportant tower or grange of Ayamonte in the east or Tavira in the west, 
a loss exaggerated by ecclesiastical malice, gave the absurd assertion some 
appearance of truth. 

The description of the state of Portugal, drawn up by the Roman curia, 
although exaggerated, was based on facts proved by various documents and 
memoirs of that time, and above all by the inquisitions of the following 
reign. But these very inquisitions f)rove that the members of the secular 
clergy and monastic orders were not innocent of the public evils, especially 
as regards robbery and the diminution of the patrimony of the crown. They 
complained of the contempt in. which canonical censure was held, but the 
fault was theirs. The spiritual sword was blunted by excessive use ; excom- 
munication, interdict, denial of burial in consecrated ground accompanied all 
the pretensions of the ministers of the altar, even those which the rudest of 
men could plainty perceive to be dictated by shameful cupidity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the nobles as well as the burgesses and peasants 
laughed at the chastisement which the clergy themselves taught them to 
despise. It was this contrast which throughout all Europe wounded the 
most enlightened men and gradually undermined the foundations and politi- 
cal influence of the church. The representation of the prelates was there- 
fore doubly disloyal, attributing to the king alone the evils of which they 
were no less guilty, and describing the crimes and excesses of the laity 
towards the clergy, but forgetting to mention the abuse of divine things and 
the cupidity and lawlessness of the clergy. 

The truth is, however, that this new phase of the interminable conflict 
between the clergy and the civil power did not arise from the cause assigned, 
but from the conjunction of circumstances which gave the bishops the means 
of gaining a decisive victory over the crown. The idea of deposing a king 
through the initiative of the church was old, and was considered so feasible 
that in grave cases the popes did not hesitate to allude to it clearly in their 
comminations and threats. In Portugal especially, as a kingdom in a man- 
ner dependent upon the papal throne, such a course must have seemed even 
easier, as the king was without moral or material means of defence. j 


SANCHO DEPOSED, ALFONSO III SUCCEEDS (1245 A.D.) 

Censures were passed on the monarch for his persecution of the dean of 
Lisbon. His subsequent repentance disarmed the pontiff ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the complaints of the people that the laws were silent, and brute force only 
triumphed, he would doubtless have ended his reign in peace, had he not 
resumed or permitted the spoliation of the church. At length, both clergy 
and people united their mui-murs ; they perceived that the king was too feeble 
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oTBm!ln^^ 3-dmimster Portugal with justice, and leaving the government 

lanclpd^nPT^ ^h countess, he embarked at that port? and safely 

landed at Lisbon. At first the king intended to oppose the infante but 
seeing how generally the deputies owned him,— how^all classes nobles and 
citizens, prelates and peasants, joined his brother, — he retreated’ into Spain 
to solicit the support of his cousin, Ferdinand III. As that Sintlv monC h 
was too busy in the Andalusian wars to assist the fugitive king in person he 
recommended the interests of his guest to his son Alfonso. The^Cas°ilian 
infante showed no want of zeal in behalf of his relative. He collected a con- 
siderable army, and invaded Portugal. Arriving before Leiria without much 
opposition, he was preparing to storm that fortress, when he was visited bv a 
deputation from the archbishop of Braga, which con jured him, as a true son 
ot the church, not to incur excommunication by opposing the execution of the 
pontifical bulls. The Castilian infante listened, and obeyed : he led back his 
army ; and tlie deposed monarch, now bereft of all hope, retired to Toledo 
where, early in 1248, he ended his days. So long as the latter lived, some 
ol the fortified places in Portugal refused to acknowledge the regent ; but 

on his death without issue — there is no evidence that he was ever married 

his brother was peaceably acknowledged as his successor. 

Alfonso III, on arriving at a height which, a few years before, his ambition 
could scarcely have reached, was not without apprehensions that the Cas- 
tilian king or infante might trouble him in his usurpation, and assembled 
the three estates of his realm to deliberate on the means of defence. For- 
tunately for his ambition, both father and son were absorbed by their Anda- 
lusian conquests. To secure, if possible, the good will of the former, he 
sent a considerable aid to the Christian camp, which Avas readily receiA'ed 
by the hero. In the meantime he himself resolved to profit by the reverses 
of the misbelievers, and finish the conquest of Algarve. At the head of a 
sufiicient force, he accordingly penetrated into that province, and speedily 
recovered the places Avhich the Mohammedans had again surprised. In a 
subsequent expedition, his ardour or avarice led him to encroach on the 
possessions of Alfonso el Sabio, Ferdinand’s successor. The Castilian army 
marched against the Portuguese, who were compelled to retreat. The Cas- 
tilian king did not stop here. On the pretext that Algarve, as chiefly con- 
quered by his subjects, the knights of Santiago, belonged to him, lie inVaded 
that province, and quickly reduced its chief fortresses. The Portuguese 
Avas glad to sue for an accommodation ; and it was at length agreed that he 
vsliouid many Doha Beatrice de Guzman, a natural daughter of the Castilian, 
and with her receive the sovereignty of Algarve. As the province had 
])een conquered by the subjects of both crowns, equity would have indi- 
cated its division by the two monarchs ; but as such a division would prob- 
ably have led to future wars, the present arrangement might be a politic 
one. The Castilian appears to have reserved to himself the sovereignty of 
Algarve, his feudatory being required both to pay tribute and to furnish a 
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certain number of forces whenever he should be at war. The cession, with 
whatever conditions it was accompanied, was disagreeable to the Castilians, 
who thought that their monarch had sacrificed the interests of the state in 
favour of his daughter. The marriage was solemnised in the following year 
(in 1254), and a few years afterwards Portugal was declared forever free 
from homage to the Castilian kings. 

From the facility with which this matrimonial connection was formed, it 
would be inferred that the Portuguese was become a widower. But the countess 
Matilda still lived, and was anxious to return to her lord. Her only defects 
were her barrenness and her age — two which, though no canonist would rec- 
ognise, were sufficient in the mind of so unscrupulous a prince as Alfonso. 
She sailed for Portugal. He refused to see her ; and when at length she forced 
her way into his presence, he heard, unmoved, her entreaties, her expostula- 
tions, and threats. The queen (for such history must call her) retired to 
Boulogne, and laid her complaints before the pope and her liege superior, 
St. Louis. After a patient examination of the case, Alexaiider IV expe- 
dited a bull, by which he declared Matilda the lawful wife of Alfonso, and 
annulled the recent marriage with Dona Beatrice. The king persevered in 
his lust, as he had already done in his usurpation, even when excommuni- 
cated by the pope ; and he and his household were interdicted from the 
offices of the church. A second time is she said to have visited Portugal, 
but with as little success. She had married him when poor — when almost 
an exile from his native court — and had thereby raised him to power and 
riches : and her unshaken attachment — unshaken even by his sickening 
ingratitude — proves that though the empire of the passions had ceased, she 
possessed an uncommon share of woman’s best feeling. Her last act, by 
which she bequeathed a considerable sum to this faithless deserter, was char- 
acteristic enough of her ruling misfortune. On her death, in 1262, his 
prelates obtained from the pope a bull to render legitimate the present 
marriage.^ 


POLITICAL IMPOBTANOE OE ALEOKSO’S BEIGN 

Alfonso determined to bridle the power of the bishops, in spite of his oath 
at Paris. Perceiving that this could only be done with the help of the mass 
of the people, he summoned a cortes at Leiria in 1254, to which representa- 
tives of the cities were elected and sat with the nobles and higher clergy. 
With the help of the cortes — one of great importance in the constitutional 
history of Portugal — he dared the interdict laid upon the kingdom for hav- 
ing married again (the daughter of Alfonso el Sabio) whilst his first wife 
(Matilda, countess of Boulogne) was alive. Finally, however, on the peti- 
tion of the archbishops and bishops of Portugal, Pope Urban IV legalised the 
disputed marriage in 1262 and legitimated his eldest son, Dorn Diniz, while 
in 1263, Alfonso X made over to him the full sovereignty of Algarve. On 
the other hand, the people made use of their power, and in a full cortes at 
Coimbra in 1261 the representatives of the cities boldly denounced Alfonso’s 
tampering with the coinage, and compelled recognition of the fact that taxes 
were not levied by the inherent right of the king but the free consent of the 
people. After a prosperous and successful reign Nemesis came upon Alfonso 
in the rebellion of his eldest son Diniz ^ in 1277, which continued until 
1279, in which year the king died. 

[} According to some authorities Diniz did not rebel at all, but was an exemplary son, and 
was present at his father’s death-bed.] 
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-v extension in the peninsula was now 

tutionn^Sr -£ civilisation was to dawn. TerritoriaUy and consti- 

become it remained for it to 

nf Pvn?.?.tT- thoroughly homogeneous before the great heroic period 

oi expioxation and Asiatic conquest should begin. 


DOM DIKIZ 


No better man for such work than the new king, Dorn Diniz, could have 
been tound ; he was himself a poet and loved letters ; he was a great admin- 
istrator and loved justice; above all he saw the need of agriculture and the 
take the place of incessant wars, and nobly earned the title 
ox tlie ./xe Lavrador^ or Diniz the Labourer. From all these points of view 
his reign is of vast importance in the history of Portugal, though, like all 
reigns of peaceful progress, it is not signalised by many striking events. It 
began with a civil war between Diniz and his brother Alfonso, who disputed 
Ids legitimacy, which ended in a compromise; and in 1281 Diniz married 
Isabella, daughter of Pedro III of Aragon, who for her pure and unselfish life 
was canonised in the sixteenth century. His reign is marked by only one 
war with Sancho IV and his successor, Ferdinand IV, of Castile and Leon, 
which was terminated in 1297 by a treaty of alliance, according to the terms 
of which Ferdinand IV married Constanza, daughter of Diniz, while Alfonso, 
the heir to the throne of Portugal, married Beatrice of Castile, sister of Fer- 
dinand. At the end of this reign war broke out between the king and the 
heir-apparent, and a pitched battle was only prevented in 1323 by St. Isabella 
riding between the armies and making a peace between her husband and her 
son, which lasted until the death of the great peace-monarch, the RS Lavrador^ 
in 1325. c 


Treachery and abuse of power were so frequent that, notwithstanding 
various diplomatic disloyalties, Diniz was considered one of the most loyal 
and just princes and lords of the two kingdoms. For this reason the two 
great kingdoms of Aragon and Castile appointed him arbitrator in the most 
serious disputes, and submitted to his judgment. Although the genius of 
war did not weave martial crowns for him, as conqueror in battles — for 
during his time no great honours fell to the Portuguese arms — yet he was 
ever at the head of the national armies in all the campaigns; knowing that 
his most powerful allies had been destroyed and others had betrayed him, he 
had the skilful audacity to penetrate forty leagues into the interior of Castile, 
and availing himself of the opportunity afforded by his opponents’ weakness, 
lie increased the Portuguese dominion by two castles^ and eleven^ important 
tow'ns, as though he were the most successful of warriors. The civil dissen- 
sions wdiicli disturbed his reign both arose from the same causes and circum- 
stances, medimval feudalism, assisted by Castilian^ elements. Taking for 
loaders first the brother and then the son of Diniz, the rebels combatted 
royal power in the kingdom, which, supported by the people, daily increased 
feudal privileges and forces. 

The husband of Isabella was as rapid and successful in his measures 
ao'ainst his brother as he was undecided and weak in repressing his son. 
In the first instance his courage was heightened by the just ambition or 
Kafe-<'^iiarding his throne ; whereas, in the second instance, it was weakened 
by paternal affection and respect of legitimacy in the succession of the 

crown. 
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Plowever, the principal glory of Diniz was not won with his sword. Of 
his epoch a perfect king, penetrated by his country’s needs, he notably 
increased the territory of Alfonso Henriqnes, but above all he raised to an 
amazing height the edifice of internal organisation, the foundations of which 
had been laid by Sancho I. His disloyalties with respect to the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, his rare moments of repressive cruelty, the errors into which 
he may have fallen as a politician, the many faults into which he was in 
truth led by an ardent and sensual character — Diniz redeemed them all 
by the general and profound reform he effected with regard to Portuguese 
society. 

He raised the population of the country, as none of his predecessors had 
done, by the means we have spoken of ; he brought agriculture to a pitch of 
prosperity which we now marvel at ; he created the internal industry and 
commerce, promoted municipal organisation, favouring labour, encouraging 
markets, and raising the spirit of the people ; he safeguarded navigation 
by establishing vast societies of mutual aid between merchants, and definitely 
established a navy, with which he defended the coasts and the Portuguese 
merchant ships against pirates, and equipped his subjects for the discoveries 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Avhich brought universal and eternal 
fame upon Portugal. He built nearly fifty fortresses, reorganised the popu- 
lar militia, and nationalising the military orders with praiseworthy abnega- 
tion, he widely prepared the defence of the country, and bequeathed to Doin 
Joao I the possibility of opposing a formidable invasion by Castile and estab- 
lishing once for all, with immortal glory, the independence of tlie country. 

Pie was a zealous administrator, wise and economic, so that with the 
national resources he left the public treasury wealthy. Of a tolerant spirit, 
prudent and just in the application of the laws, no prince of his own times 
surpassed him in these qualities, then most rare. With gentle measures, 
affectionately and frequently protecting individual rights, he was one of the 
most determined opponents of the excessive privileges of the nobility and 
the church. Having received civil power, bound beneath the yoke of the 
Portuguese clergy, in their turn fettered to the Roman tiara, Diniz not only 
raised this power, but even succeeded in giving life to the national episcopacy. 

The establishment of the councils begun by previous governments largely 
progressed, and the cortes, continuing to summon the deputies of the people, 
was a new and powerful aid towards the destruction of mediaeval, ecclesias- 
tical, and military feudalism in Portugal. With the laws respecting mort- 
main decreed and executed with civic firmness and superior wisdom, the 
clergy were deprived of territorial power and the sovereign right of admin- 
istering justice ; civil actions were brought before secular tribunes, which 
by a usurpation of jurisdiction had up to that time been brought before 
ecclesiastical tribunals. 

The nobles were prohibited from raising new seigniorial castles, and many 
of the old were levelled ; they were deprived of their traditional rights of 
deciding mutual disputes with the sword, of making knights, of exempting 
themselves from the royal tax, turning into fiefs and boroughs the lands they 
had seized without just cause, and even those with which they had established 
merely personal relations, and finally by giving judgment in causes in which 
the nobles claimed for themselves exclusive knowledge, the feudal nobility 
was totally destroyed, as was the temporal power of the church. Up to then 
the beneficial influence of the times sufficed to • totally undermine the old 
oligarchic institutions of the Middle Ages, .which were an overwhelming 
oppression of the people, and absorbed the forces of the state. 
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Finally Diniz, avIio was the greatest poet of the first four centuries of 
Portugal, founded to his honour the Estudaria de Santo Eloy in Lisbon, and 
also the uniyersity, causing general enthusiasm ; and by spreading the love 
of letters and study in the country, laid the foundations of secular and pub- 
lic instruction and opened to the Portuguese people the gates of science, and 
consequently those of civilisation and liberty. 

After the work of Alfonso Henriques, that of Diniz is the most import* 
ant which Portuguese history records to us : the first was the founder of the 
military nation ; the second, that of the cultured people. The union of 
those two works gave to Portugal centuries later the possibility of realising, 
in the long evolution of mankind, her glorious mission of enlarging the 
known world. ^ 

Alfonso IV, surnamed the Brave, had scarcely grasped the reins of sove- 
reignty, when he exhibited, in a manner little becoming royalty, his vindictive 
feelings towards his illegitimate brother, Alfonso Henriques, .who, to escape 
his wrath, had just fled into Castile. Having collected some troops, and been 
joined by a prince of Castile, he entered Portugal, laid waste the frontiers, 
and put to the sword every living being that fell in his way. The king now 
took the field in person, and laid waste the neighbouring territories of Castile. 
These harassing though indecisive hostilities might have continued for years, 
had not St. Isabella left her retreat in the convent of St. Clair, which she had 
founded, and prevailed on her son to permit the return of the exile. 

Another defect of the new king gave gi^eat offence to the people — his 
neglect of public business, and his addiction to the chase. The first twelve 
years of Alfonso’s reign were distracted by hostilities with his namesake 
of Castile, the husband of his daughter. Though these hostilities were 
chiefly owing to the perversity of the infante Don Juan Manuel, it cannot be 
denied that the Portuguese king had abundant reason for dissatisfaction with 
his son-in-law. The usage experienced by the Castilian queen at the hands 
of her husband ; her mortification at seeing a mistress, Leonora de Guzman, 
not only preferred to herself, but the sole depository of the royal favour ; 
the studied insults to which she was daily exposed both from her husband 
and his minion, at length exhausted her patience, and drew forth some com- 
plaints to her father. The influence, too, which Don Juan Manuel obtained 
in the Portuguese court through the marriage of his repudiated daughter 
Constanza with Pedro, son and heir of the Portuguese king, was uniformly 
exerted to embroil the two crowns. Alfonso of Portugal at length sent a 
herald at arms to defy his son-in-law, on the ground both of the unjust treat- 
ment of the queen, whom her husband was suspected of seeking to repudiate, 
and of the continued detention of Constanza. His next step was to enter 
Castile and ravage the country as far as the vicinity of Seville. 

The war was now as destructive as it was indecisive and even inglorious : 
it was one of mutual ravage, of shameless rapine, and unblushing cruelty. 
Instead of meeting each other on a fair field, they seemed intent on nothing 
but laying waste each other’s territory, and collecting as much booty as they 
could carry away : sometimes, however, the contest was decided on the deep, 
but with little success to either party. At length, through the efforts of the 
pope, the two princes agreed to a truce, and to the opening of negotiations 
for peace. But one of the conditions was the removal of Leonora de Guzman 
— a condition which Alfonso of Castile, who was entirely governed by that 
lady, was in no disposition to execute, but the preparations of the Mohamme- 
dans, which he knew were chiefly directed against himself, and the loud 
complaints of his own subjects, forced him to promise at least that it should 
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be conceded. To the departure of Constanza, the restitution of some insig- 
nificant fortresses which had been reduced, and even to the return of his 
queen, the Castilian felt no repugnance hut though he consented for Leo- 
nora to leave the court, he recalled her immediately after the conclusion 
of peace. To his queen, however, he no longer exhibited a marked neglect : 
on the contrary, he treated her with all the outward respect due to her char- 
acter and station ; and the good understanding was confirmed by her ad- 
mirable moderation. 

In the wars which the Castilian had to sustain against the Mohammedans, 
the Portuguese — so nobly did he forget his wrongs when the interests 
of Christendom were at stake — was no inefficient ally. He was present 
at the great battle on the banks of the Salado, in which the barbaric power 
was so signally humbled. This aid he continued readily to supply, until the 
death of Alfonso of Castile, by the plague, before Gibraltar, in 1350. 


THE ROMANCE OE INES DE CASTRO 

The tragedies represented in Castile by Pedro the Cruel, successor 
of Alfonso XI, were fully equalled by one in Portugal. Soon after his mar- 
riage with Constanza, Pedro, the infante of Portugal, had become passionately 
smitten with one of her attendants. Dona Lies de Castro, a lady of surpassing 
beauty, and frail as beautiful. That he made love to her, and that his crim- 
inal suit was favourably received, is indubitable, both from the deep grief 
which preyed on the spirits of Constanza, and from the anxiety of the king, 
lest this new favourite should be the cause of the same disturbance in Por- 
tugal, as Leonora de Guzman had occasioned in Castile. To prevent the 
possibility of a marriage between the two lovers, Alfonso caused Lies to hold 
over the baptismal font a child of Pedro’s — in other words, to contract 
a near spiritual affinity. But the man whom the sacred bond of wedlock 
could not restrain was not likely to be deterred from his purpose by an 
imaginary bar. After Constanza’s death in childbed, 1345, he privately 
married the seductive favourite. How soon after the death of the first wife 
this second union was contracted, whether immediately, or after liies had 
borne him three children, has been matter of much dispute. It appears that 
the marriage was celebrated on the 1st day of January, 1354, when Iiies must 
have borne him four children, of which three survived. It also appears that 
a papal dispensation was obtained for it, and that it took place at Braganza, 
in presence of a Portuguese prelate and his own chamberlain. However 
secret this step, it was suspected by some courtiers, who, partly through 
envy at the rising favour of the Castros, and partly through dread of the 
consequences which might ensue, endeavoured to prevail on the king to 
interfere in behalf of young Ferdinand, the son of Pedro and Constanza, and 
the lawful heir to the monarchy. From the boundless influence possessed 
over the mind of Pedro by Dona Ines, it was feared that the true heir would 
be set aside from the succession in favour of her offspring. In the end, they 
wrung from him a reluctant consent to her death. The king, hearing that 
his son had departed on a hunting excursion for a few days, hastily left 
Monte-mor, and proceeded to the convent of St. Clair, at Coimbra, where 
Ines then was. On learning his approach, she at once apprehended his object. 
Her only resource was an appeal to his pity. Taking her three children by 
the hand, she issued from the convent to meet him, prostrated herself at his 
feet, and in the most pathetic terms begged for mercy. Her beauty, her 
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Alfonso presGiits a totally distinct character from, that of his son i an exem- 
plary husband, he made every effort to raise by royal authority the moral 
tone in the relation between the sexes, and to check the dissolute customs 
of the times. He made severe laws against those who availed themselves of 
such usages and customs up to that time in vogue, which seduced by 
endearments, or other means, various virgins and widows leading honest 
lives to make use of them for their evil purposes ; he denounced “ any man 
or woman guilty of panderage, and keeping in their houses for this purpose 
virgins, married women, religious, or widows.^’ At the exact moment that 
he was publishing some of his most severe laws iipon this matter his son 
gave cause of scandal by his real or apparent cohabitation with Doha Ihes de 
Castro. Finally he left the kingdom to his successor in perfect internal and 
external peace, and it would be cruel injustice to deny that under his gov- 
ernment the work of the political consolidation of Portuguese society made 
important progress.^ 


PEDRO THE SEVERE 

Pedro I was scarcely established on the throne before he gave way to his 
uncontrollable desire for vengeance on the murderers of Doha Ihes. Know- 
ing that they had sought protection in Castile, and how eager his namesake 
of that country was for the surrender of several Castilians, who, in like man- 
ner, had obtained an asylum in Portugal, he paid court to that monarch, with 
whom he entered into a close alliance, and to whom he despatched ten of his 
galleys to serve in the war against Aragon. Having declared the fugitive 
nobles, who were three in number, Pedro Coelho, Alvaro Gonsalves, and 
Diogo Lopes Pacheco, traitors to their country, and confiscated all their pos- 
sessions, he either proposed or received the proposal — there is some doubt 
from which of the two monarchs it originally came, or whether it may not be 
equally attributed to both — for the arrest of their personal enemies. On a 
given day the obnoxious Castilians were arrested in Portugal, the Portuguese 
in Castile, and were surrendered to their respective executioners. Of the 
three Portuguese, however, Pacheco escaped. 

The escape of even one victim was gall to the Portuguese king ; but he 
resolved to satiate his rage on the two who were placed in his reach. Both 
were thrown into a deep dungeon, put to the torture, with the view of elicit- 
ing whether others were implicated in the same crime. They withstood the 
acute torments they were made to endure with a firmness truly admirable — 
a circumstance that increased beyond measure the rage of Pedro, who was 
present at the hellish scene. With Coelho in particular, whom not a word, 
not a groan had escaped, he was so exasperated that he seized a whip and 
struck him on the face. This indignity affected the high-spirited knight far 
more than his present sufferings. Regarding the king with eyes full of fury, 
he loaded him not merely with the keenest reproaches, but with a torrent of 
abuse. The latter foamed at the mouth, and ordered his victims to be trans- 
ferred from the dungeon to a scaffold erected in front of his palace. There 
he appeared at the window, expressing a savage delight at the new torments 
they sustained. At length the living hearts of both were plucked from their 
bodies ; hearts and bodies were next consigned to the flames ; and when con- 
sumed, the ashes were scattered by the winds. 

The next proceeding of Pedro was to honour alike the remains and memory 
of the unfortunate Ihes. He convoked the states of his kingdom at Cas- 
tanedo, and, in their presence, made oath on the holy Gospels that, in the 
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year 1354, he had married that lady. The witnesses of the fact, the bishop of 
Guarda and his own chamberlain, were likewise publicly sworn, and the bull 
of dispensation produced which Pope Innocent VI had granted for the 
celebration of the ceremony. No doubt was entertained by the assembled 
nobles and clergy that Ihes had been the lawful wife of their prince ; and 
she was unanimously declared entitled to the honours usually paid to the 
Portuguese queens. That the legitimacy of her offspring might never be 
disputed, copies of the papal dispensation and of the oaths taken on this 
occasion were multiplied and dispersed throughout the kingdom. The 
validity of the marriage being thus established, Pedro now proceeded to 
show due honour to her remains. He ordered two magnificent tombs, both 
of white marble, to be constructed, one for himself, the other for that lady, and 
placed them in the monastery of Alcobaga. He then proceeded to the church 
of St. Clair at Coimbra, caused her corpse to be brought from the sepuh 
chre, to be arrayed in royal ornaments, to be placed on a throne with a 
crown on the head and a sceptre in the hand, and there to receive the homage 
of his assembled courtiers. From that church it was conveyed on a magnifi- 
cent car, accompanied by nobles and high-born dames, all clad in mourning, 
to the monastery of Alcobaga.^ 

As the subsequent transactions of the Portuguese king with his name- 
sake of Castile have been already related [in the history of Spain, Chapter 
III], nothing now remains but briefly to notice his internal administration. 
It is allowed to have been as rigorous as it Avas Avhimsical. With the view 
of correcting the extravagance which had long seized on the higher orders of 
his people, he made a law that whoever bought or sold on credit should be 
punished — if the first offence, by stripes; if the second, by death. In his 
own household he set the example of paying for everything in money the 
instant it was purchased. If he was thus severe against thoughtless impru- 
dence, he could not be expected to be more lenient towards guilt. Of the 
vices which he visited with unj)itying vengeance, fornication and adultery 
Avere the most obnoxious to him. That the lover of Ines de Castro should 
thus hold in abhorrence those wliich he had so long practised might create sur- 
prise, Avere it not proved by general exj)erience, not only that we are most 
forward to condemn in others imperfections to which ourselves are prone, 
but that kings are too often eager to plead exemption from obligations bind- 
ing on the rest of mankind. Hearing that the bishop of Oporto lived in 
a state of concubinage, the royal moralist laid on him unmercifully Avith 
a whip. As he Avas one day proceeding along a street, he heard a Avoman 
call another by an opprobrious name. He si3eedily inquired into the affair ; 
and, finding that the latter had been violated previous to her marriage by her 
husband, he consigned the offender to the executioner. Suspecting that the 
wife of a certain merchant Avas unfaithful to her conjugal duty, he caused 
her to be watched until he detected her in the actual crime ; both lady and 
paramour were immediately committed to the flames. An old Avoman pros- 
tituted her daughter to a Portuguese admiral ; the Avoman was burned, the 
admiral sentenced to lose his head — a sentence, however, AAhich he escaped 
by flight. Other offences against the laws were punished, sometimes in pro- 
portion to their magnitude, but generally to his caprice. An inferior officer 
of the law one day complained that a gentleman on Avhom he had served a 

{} Like all other romantic events, this story has attracted the critics, their chief objection to it 
being the fact that the contemporary historian Lopes, ^ who describes the death of Ihes with much 
detail, has nothing to say of the exhumation and coronation. But such negative argument must 
be cautiously used and historians have not yet annulled the story of Ihes.] 
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process had struck him and plucked him by the beard ; Pedro turned to the 
presiding judge, and said, ‘'I have been struck, and my beard has been 
plucked, by one of my subjects ! ” The judge, who understood the appeal, 
caused the culprit to be arrested and beheaded. Perceiving that causes 
were frequent, tedious, and expensive, and shrewdly divining the reason, he 
purged his courts of all advocates and proctors, — of aU who had a manifest 
interest in litigation, and reduced all processes to a simple statement of the 
case by the parties concerned, and of the sentence by the judges, reserving, 
however, to himself the privilege of deciding appeals. If we add that Pedro 
was liberal of rewards, and fond of music and dancing, the character of the 
royal barbarian will be completed. 

Ferdinand I, son of Pedro and the princess Constanza, was ill fitted to 
succeed monarchs so vigorous as his immediate predecessors. Fickle, irreso- 
lute, inconstant, without discernment, directed by no rule of conduct, obedi- 
ent only to momentary impulse, addicted to idleness, or to recreations still 
more censurable, the very benevolence of his nature was a calamity. 

After the death of the Castilian Pedro the Cruel, Ferdinand, considering 
himself the true heir to the crown, assumed the regal title and arms of Cas- 
tile. His ambition was lamentably inadequate to an enterprise so important 
as that of encountering and attempting to dethrone the bastard usurper 
Henry of Trastamara. From the recesses of his palace, he appeared to wit- 
ness the invasion of his kingdom and the defeat of his armies with indiffer- 
ence. When, in 1373, Lisbon itself was invested by the Castilian king, the 
defence of the place was abandoned to the valour of the inhabitants, and to 
their deep-rooted hatred of the Spanish sway. The same year, indeed, peace 
was made through the mediation of the pope ; but it was often broken by 
Ferdinand during the reign both of Henry of Trastamara and Juan I, the 
son and successor of that prince. The marriage of Beatrice, daughter of 
Ferdinand, with Juan, in 1382, and the treaty for uniting the two crowns, 
have been related in the history of Spain [Chapter V], and to that history 
the reader is referred for an account of the obscure and indecisive, however 
destructive, wars between the two kingdoms. 

During these transactions proposals were frequently made for restoring 
permanent harmony by matrimonial alliances. At first Ferdinand cast his 
eyes on the infanta Leonora of Aragon, whom he engaged to marry; but, 
with his usual fickleness, he escaped from the obligation. He next promised 
to raise a daughter of Henry of Trastamara, also named Leonora, to the 
Portuguese throne. When the time approached for the celebration of this 
marriage, Ferdinand fell passionately in love with one of his own subjects 
— a Leonora like the rest.^ To beauty of the finest order, Leonora added a 
sprightliness which charmed and a wit which captivated him; but these 
were far inferior to her ambition, and unsupported by one single principle 
of honour or virtue. She was already the wife of Dom JoSo Lourengo da 
Cunha, lord of Pombeiro. “Of that we are well aware,” said Ferdinand; 
“but they are related by blood, and they married without a dispensation: 
the engagement may easily be annulled.” Proceedings for the cassation of the 
marriage were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts; and as the husband 
offered no opposition to them, — doubtless because he had no wish to con- 
tend with a plaintiff whose cause was backed by legions of soldiers, — it was 
declared null. Not considering himself safe in Portugal, Dom Lourengo fled 

^ “This name proved terrible to the king,” says Lemos.£7 This name, indeed, in all the 
three cases, is a most singular coincidence : it did not prove terrible, hov^ever it might be perni- 
cious to the interests of the kingdom. 
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into Castile, evidently little afflicted at the loss of an unprincipled woman.^ 
There is reason to believe that it was Ferdinand’s original intention 
to make her his mistress; but she had too much policy to become the tool of 
one whom she had resolved to rule; and she assumed the appearance of so 
much modesty, that to gain his object he was forced to marry her. 

But this marriage was strictly private — a precaution adopted as well to 
stifle the murmurs of his subjects as to prevent the indignant remonstrances 
of Henry. It was, however, suspected, and the very suspicion produced 
great dissatisfaction throughout the kingdom — nowhere so great as in the 
capital. A mob, formidable from its numbers, assembled in the streets, and 
headed by a tailor, proceeded to the palace to reproach the king for his 
imprudence. Ferdinand said that he had neither married nor intended to 
marry Leonora. This declaration satisfied the mob; who, however, insisted 
that he should take an oath the following day to the same effect in the 
church of Sao Domingos — a promise which he readily made. At the time 
appointed, they proceeded to the church, but found to their mortification 
that, during the night, the king and Leonora had fled to Santarem. In the 
height of their fury they apostrophised both in no measured terms. Their 
insulting conduct so incensed the queen that she procured a royal order for 
the arrest and execution of the tailor and his chief associates. The fear 
which this act of severity struck into the people emboldened the king to 
publish his marriage. The nobles and prelates now hastened to court, to 
recognise their new queen. All readily kissed her hand with the exception, 
of Dom Diniz, son of Pedro and Ines de Castro, who accompanied his refusal 
in open court with expressions of contempt. Ferdinand drew his poniard, 
and would doubtless have laid his obnoxious brother at his feet, but for the 
interference of two nobles who arrested his arm. Even Joao, the grand- 
master of Aviz, a natural son of the late king, who is about to perform so 
memorable a part in the national history, bowed before the triumphant 
Leonora. To render her power more secure, she began to act with great 
policy, disarmed hostility, and secured to herself an undisturbed possession 
of her new dignity. 

The insult to the royal family of Castile involved in this imj)rudent 
marriage was one of the causes which led to the hostilities that followed — 
hostilities in which the country was laid waste, from Badajoz to Lisbon, and 
that capital invested. On the conclusion of peace, in 1373, which was 
cemented by the marriage of a natural daughter of Ferdinand with a natural 
son of Henry, tranquillity visited the kingdom for some years; but the Portu- 
guese court, through the ambition and wickedness of the queen, was often 
distracted and disgraced. As Ferdinand had only a daughter — the princess 
Beatrice — by Leonora, and as no hopes of future issue appear to have been 
entertained, the infante Joao, brother of the king, (not the bastard of that 
name who was the grand-master of Aviz, but the eldest surviving son of Pedro 
and Ines de Castro), was regarded as the presumptive heir to the crown. 
To set him aside from the succession was now the object of the queen. 
Fortunately for her purpose, the imprudence of the prince presented her 
with the means. Struck with the personal charms of Donna Maria, sister 
of the queen, he privately married her. The step was not hidden from 
Leonora; who, so far from betraying her knowledge of it, and to lull her 
intended victim into profound security, proposed to the infante the hand of 
her own child, and with it the throne of Portugal, As she expected, her 

1 To disarm ridicule l3y braving it, and to prove how little the affair had affected him, the 
exiled husband attached to each side of his cap a golden horn. 
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offer was declined; but slie was resolved to move heaven and earth inthei 
than see her sister and brother-in-law in the possession of suj)reme power . 1 lie 

former she appears to have hated: her destruction was certainly planned 
with demoniacal coolness. Sending one day for the infante, she assumed the 
appearance of intense affliction; assured him that she knew of his maiiiage 
with her sister; but that regard for him aiid^ his honour, as well as tor the 
honour of the royal family, would not permit her to conceal that sister s 
depravity. ‘‘You are betrayed, prince! ” was the substance of her address. 
“ Maria loves another, to whom she grants her favours! ” 

Unfortunately, Joao, who was unacc[uainted with her real charactei‘, and 
who could not suppose her capable of deliberately destroying a sister, im- 
plicitly believed her ; and in the madness of his rage, hastened to Coimbra, 
where the princess then abode. She met him with her usual smiles, and, on 
being repulsed, falteringly demanded the cause. “ Because,” replied the 
infuriated husband, “ you have divulged our marriage and sacrificed niy 
honour.” “ Bid your attendants retire,” pleaded the poor woman, “ and I 
will satisfy you.” “I come not to hear your excuses,” Joao returned 
furiously, “ but to punish your guilt,” and at the same time his dagger found 
a way to her heart. She fell into the arms of her weeping attendants, while 
he mounted his horse and fled. The cause of all this wickedness affected 
inconsolable grief, threw herself at the royal feet, and cried for vengeance 
on the murderer. But whether she found the king averse to justice, 
or whether she feared the indignation of the infante, who, sooner or later, 
would become acquainted with the innocence of Maria, she suddenly changed 
her proceedings, and obtained permission for him to return to court. But 
there everyone shunned him — no one more eagerly than Leonora; so 
that, seeing his hopes of Beatrice at an end, he retired into the province 
of Entre-Douro-e-Minho, where he was soon acquainted with the bloody 
perfidy of the queen. Having reason to distrust his safety, he fled into 
Castile, his heart torn by remorse for the fate of one whom he had pas- 
sionately loved, and whose bleeding image was incessantly before him. 

Though on the accession of Juan I of Castile Ferdinand readily renewed 
the peace between the two crowns, and consented to marry his daughter 
Beatrice to the heir of the Castilian, his characteristic fickleness was sucli 
that he soon resolved to resume hostilities. To engage the duke of Lancas- 
ter in his cause, he sent a trusty messenger to England, Dom Joao Ferdi- 
nand Andeiro, who concluded a league with the Plantagenet. To conceal 
this negotiation from the world, especially from the Castilian, he pretended 
great anger with Andeiro, whom he arrested, and confined to the fortress of 
Estremos. During his agreeable captivity in this place, he was frequently 
visited by the disguised king, who was sometimes accompanied by the queen, 
and was made to unfold the conditions he had contracted, and solicited for 
his advice. As his person was unexceptionable, his address elegant, and his 
manners prepossessing, he soon won so far on the credulous Leonora that she 
became the willing partner of his lust, and still more of his ambition. In 
the hostilities which followed the arrival of the earl of Cambridge, he was 
released,^ and, by her influence, was invested with the lordship of Ourem. 

Ferdinand at length saw that the affections of his queen were estranged 
from him, and transferred to Andeiro. Yet — such was his deplorable weak- 
ness ! — he met both with constrained smiles, and deputed both to be present 
at the marriage of his daughter Beatrice with Juan of Castile. On this 
occasion the favourite appeared with a splendour which might have become 
a sovereign prince, but which filled the beholders with indignation or envy. 
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The perpetual sight of a faithless wife and her insolent paramour was at 
length too much even for the feeble Ferdinand. In the agony of his feel- 
ings he one day opened his heart to the grand-master of Aviz, who he knew 
hated Andeiro, and with whom he planned that minion’s assassination. But 
his own death, the result alike of constitutional weakness of frame and men- 
tal suffering, saved him from the guilt of murder. The reign of this sover- 
eign was one of the most deplorable that ever afflicted Portugal. The wars 
with Castile, — wars lightly undertaken and ingloriously conducted, — and 
the consequent invasions of his territory by his more powerful neighbours,^ 
impoverished his people.^ 



CHAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OF GLORY AND DISCOVERY 


[1383-1521 A.B.] 

By the death of Ferdinand, his daughter Beatrice, queen of Castile, was 
the true heir to the throne of Portugal. But the kingdom, far from expect- 
ing a foreign yoke, had, on the marriage of the infanta, expressly stipulated 
that, in case of Ferdinand’s death, the government should be vested in a 
regent, until she had a son capable of assuming the sovereignty ; that son, 
too, to be educated not in Castile but in Portugal. When that event hap- 
pened, she had no child — a circumstance that induced her husband to claim 
the crown in her right, and that filled the Portuguese with vexation. Tliey 
were satisfied neither with their intended sovereign, Juan, nor with the 
regent^ Leonora, the queen-mother, whom the will of the late king appointed 
to that dignity. And when, in conformity with the demands of the Castil- 
ian, Beatrice was proclaimed in Lisbon, the people either exhibited a mourn- 
ful silence, or cried out that they would have no other king than their infante 
Joao, son of Pedro and Ines de Castro, and the unfortunate husband of Maria, 
sister of Leonora, whose tragical fate has been recorded. But Joao and his 
brother Diniz now languished in the dungeons of Castile,^ whither they had 
been consigned by the king, who knew that, if suffered to enter Portugal, 
they would speedily thwart his views of dominion. Until these princes 
cordd be restored to their country, and until Beatrice should have an heir, 
the Portuguese resolved to deprive the queen-mother of the regency, in 
favour of Dorn Jo§lo, the grand-master of Aviz, who alone seemed able to 
defend their national independence. 

^ A bastard daughter of I’exdinand and her husband were about the same time placed in 
confinement. 
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I)om Joao, as before observed, was an illegitimate son of King Pedro, by 
a lady of Galicia, and born in 1357. At seven years of age he had been 
invested with the high dignity of grand-master, and his education intrusted 
A commanders of the order. No man could be better 

adapted for the conjuncture in which circumstances placed him. Cool, yet 
prompt; prudent, yet in the highest degree courageous; unrestrained by 
conscience, and ready to act either with cunning or violence, according as 
either appeared necessary to his purpose, he would indeed have been a for- 
niidabm opponent to any sovereign, much more to one so weak as the Castil- 
ian. Seeing the favourable disposition of the people, and confiding in his 
own mental resources, he commenced a policy which, if at first cautious, was 
sure to prove efficacious. Though Leonora pretended great sorrow for her 
husband’s death, and endeavoured, by affected mildness, as well as by an 
administration truly liberal, to win the popular favour, her object was pene- 
trated and despised. But a stronger sentiment was felt for Andeiro, who 
directed her at his pleasure, and whose death was now decreed by the grand- 
master. To remove the latter under some honourable pretext from court, 
lie was charged by Leonora with the government of Alemtejo. He accepted 
the trust ; but, accompanied by twenty-five resolute follo'wers, returned to 
Lisbon, December 6th, 1383, and hastened to the royal apartments, where 
lie knew he should find Andeiro. The guilty pair Avere as usual together. 
J oao struck the count with a dagger ; a knight of his suite by a second blow 
deprived the victim of life. 

The tragical deed was hailed with characteristic acclamations by the 
populace, who, profiting by the example, massacred everyone suspected to 
be liostile to the pretensions of their new idol, among them the bishop of 
Lisbon.^ Their mangled corpses remained long wdthout sepulture, a prey to 
dogs and beings more savage than dogs. Leonora now fled from the city 
to Alemquer. On the way, she turned her eyes for a moment back on the 
towers of that capital, and, in the bitterness of her heart prayed that she 
might live to see it wrapped in flames. After her departure, Joao complained 
that he was unequal to oppose his powerful enemies ; and pretended that he 
would retire into England, to pass his remaining days in tranquillity. This 
hypocritical policy alarmed the mob, who dreaded being abandoned to jus- 
tice, and tumultuously flocked around him, insisting that he should assume 
the regency until Beatrice should become the mother of a son destined to 
rule over them. With much apparent reluctance, he accepted the proffered 
dignity, in the resolution of securing one much higher. 

The first measures of the new regent were characteristic of the man. He 
published an edict in which entire pardon was promised to all criminals, 
whatever their offences, who should assist him in opposing the queen and the 
Spaniards. - At this unexpected call, great numbers — amounting, we are 
told, to thousands — hastened from their prisons or their haunts to swell his 
army. Many of the great towns were persuaded to follow the example of. 
Lisbon. The impunity with which his followers perpetrated every possible 
crime was too alluring not to increase the number. Murder, plunder, rape, 
and sacrilege were the constant attendants of this lawless party The abbess 
of tlie convent of Castres was dragged from her cloister, poniarded before 
tlie high altar, and her body was subjected to brutalities of which not even 
the mention would be tolerated by the reader. In the end it was dragged 
to a public square, and there left. This is but one instance, among numbers 

1 The fate of this prelate has excited little pity among the orthodox Portuguese, such as 
Lemos,^ because be favoured the anti-pope. 
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which have been preserved and among thousands of which the memory has 
perished, of the monstrous crimes of this interregnum; yet no attempt was 
made to punish them by the regent, who felt that the license thus allowed 
was Kis only tsiiurc on tli6 attaclimont of liis adliGronts. ^ „ 

The kino* of Castile invaded the kingdom, received the submission ot 
several places, and penetrated to Saiitarem, to concert with his niother-in- 
law, Leonora, the means of annihilating the resources of Joao. Lut that 
ambitious woman, who perceived that with the arrival of the king her 
authority had ceased, soon regarded his cause with indifference, ultimately 
with dislike. Her intrigues were planned more frequently to thwart than 
to aid his measures; so that, aware of her faithless character, he^at length 
caused her to be arrested and to be confined in the convent of Tordesillas, 

near Valladolid. o m 4 . yt-i 

As allusion has already been made [in the history of bpain, Chapter V J 
to the chief events of the] 3 resent war, little more remains to^ be said of them. 
Though Lisbon was invested both by sea and land, and in^ a few months 
reduced to the greatest distress, it was defended with equal ability mid valour 
by the grand-master and his captains. To end the distractions of his country, 
the states, early in 1385, were convoked at Coimbra. There the creatures of 
the regent proposed his proclamation as king, as the only measure capable 
of restoring internal tranquillity, and of enabling the nation to withstand the 
arms of Castile. They even endeavoured to show that he \vas the nearest 
heir to the .crown. The issue of lues de Castro they set aside, as sprung 
from an adulterous connection ; and the same objection they urged against 
Beatrice, whose mother they considered as the lawful wife, not of the late 
king, but of the lord de Pombeiro. On the 6th day of April, 1385, Joao 
was unanimously proclaimed king. 

Joao I, having attained the great object of his ambition, vigorously pre- 
pared for the war with his rival of Castile. The decisive victory gained by 
Joao at Aljubarrota ; the alternations of success and failure that succeeded ; 
the arrival of the duke of Lancaster to obtain the Castilian crown in right 
of his wife Constanza, daughter of Pedro the Cruel : the alliance between 
the two princes, JoSo marrying Philippa, a daughter of the duke ; the subse- 
quent reconciliation between the latter and the king of Castile, cemented 
by the marriage of the princess Catherine, daughter of the Plantagenet, with 
Henry, son of Juan, and other transactions of these troubled times, have 
already been noticed in the history of Spain. Peace was made and broken 
more than once; the success lay with the Portuguese king — a success, 
however, attributable as much to the internal troubles of Castile after the 


death of Juan I as to the valour of Joao. AVhen a more durable peace was 
concluded in 1403, the Portuguese had recovered their fortunes, and were in 
possession of Badajoz. 

The next few years were passed in tranquillity by the king in improving 
the administration of the realm. His salutary severity was above all directed 
against murderers and robbers by profession, and also against such as took 
justice into their own hands. By these means he became a popular monarch 
with all but some of his nobles, whose discontent he had powerfully excited 
during the late wars. To his valiant constable, Dom Nunho Alvares Pereiro, 
called the “ holy constable,” he was more indebted than to any other cause, 
both for his crown and for the successful issue of the Castilian war ; and he 
had thought no rewards too great for such services. But if he showered 
the revenues of whole towns and vast estates on that able and faithful man, 
he rewarded with a pitiful spirit the attachment of others. 
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THE TAKINa OF CEUTA (1416 A.D.) 


By Ills queea Philippa, 'daughter of the duke of Lancaster, Joao had 
several children, of whom five were sons. As these princes grew in years, 
they displayed great martial ardour, and promised to become the bulwarks of 
the country and throne. He had resolved to confer on them the honour 
of knighthood, an d to celebrate the occasion by a magnificent tournament. 
But they despised the peaceful lists, and besought his permission to win their 
spurs in a nobler manner, by an expedition against the Moors. The fortress 
of Ceuta \ on the African side of the straits of Gibraltar, seemed to them the 
most inviting of conquests. Though eager to gratify a propensity which he 
loved, the king was at first startled by the magnitude of the proposed enter- 
prise. The fortifications of Ceuta were strong, and defended by the 
bravest portion of the Mohammedan population : to reduce them a con- 
siderable armament must be prepared, and at an expense which he was loath 
to incur. In the end, however, he yielded to their urgent entreaties ; the 
expedition was resolved, two confidential officers were sent to reconnoitre 
the place, and the royal council gave a reluctant consent to the project. 
But, as secrecy alone could insure its success, as a premature disclosure of 
the design would have enabled the pirates to increase the number of their 
defenders and the strength of their works, the whole peninsula was in sus- 
pense, and not without alarm at the preparations of the king. Having 
tranquillised the Castilians, the Aragonese, and the Moors of Granada, as to 
his intentions, and fearful of rousing the suspicions of the Africans, he 
intimated that his armament was to be led against the count of Holland. 
Not even the death of his queen, who was carried off by the league, nor 
his advanced years, could suspend his preparations. At length, having co- 
lected a considerable number of vessels from most parts, and been joined 
by adventurers from most nations of Europe, accompanied by his sons and 
his chief nobles, Joao embarked, proceeded towards the straits, and, the 
middle of August, 1415, arrived before Ceuta. The Moorish governor. 
Salat ben Salat, a man advanced in years but of undaunted courage, pre- 

nared for a viororous defence. « i • 

^ “ So soon as the Moors of the town,” writes the contemporary historian 

Aznrara,c2 » saw the fleet nearing their walls, they placed lighted torches in 
all the windows and apertures to show the Christians that they were much 
more numerous than they thought, and thus on account of its great size, and 
beiiie illuminated on all sides, the town presented a beautiful sight. This 
was inMeted by our men in the ships to signify that as a dying candle 
S throws out great light, so these^uen, who soon were to leave their 
iunmes anrpriex^y,and®inanyof them.to quit 

..iiAw of lio-ht sisrnifying their approaching end. As these ^ 

iiated the town, so afso our men lighted up their ships, but tlus they w^e 
to do not to show their vast numbers, but that each ship havm^ 

carried in their hands, the fleet was well illuminated. 

[1 In the Moorish form Sehta-a, corruption of Septem, from the seven hills on which the town 

and fortress are tuilt.] ; j ; ^ ect in Portugal : “ Tantm enim 

2 The memory of this Ajctom videbattir, quod ipsa comprobasset, 

opinionis apnd ted of this queen, who had all the martial spirit of 

sly.s Matthmus de Pisano.c Prom^ ^ defence 
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A si^ectacle as dazzling as it was sinister, by tbe liglit of which the 
wHtprs of the strait must have presented a terrible and fantastic appearance, 
r^dened by the reflection of the torches as tliongh a sea of blood, covered 
SSncing lights, separated the Moorish city from the floating Christian 
iHawn on the foUowing day, the 20th of Angnet, the Poituguese 
'ready for the combat, and the king, Jo3o I, in a galiot went about 
amoiio- the^ ships giving the last instructions, recommending to all that Dom 

Hpnrv should be the first to land. 

B^t as the Moors had sailed out of the town to attack the Portuguese 
unon the landing, some of the loiights became so impatient that two at least, 

^ Joao Fogaca and Ruy Gongalves, jumped 

on shore a few moments before the prince, 
who, however, took the lead in the battle. 
The movement of the Moors in coming 
down to the shore was a vain attempt of the 
younger men ; the truth was that, following 
the example of Salat ben Salat, they were 
greatly discouraged, and panic increased 
among them upon seeing two athletes of 
^ Barbary, two giants of the desert, over- 
* come, one by Ruy Gongalves, and the 
other by Vasco Martins de Albergaria. 
The infante Dom Henry fancied he caught 
.sight of his brother Dom Duarte, wdiom 
Dom Joao had forbidden to take part in the 
combat, in the thickest of the fight, and 
presently discovered that he had not been 
mistaken. The presence of the two brothers 
if possible raised the courage of the Portu- 
guese still more. 

Dom Henry wished to await the land- 
ing of the rest of the army, as he had been 
recommended to do, but Dom Duarte was 
of opinion that they might enter the town 
with the Moors, or at least seize the gate 
of Almina to open a passage for their men. 
The gate was indeed taken by surprise. 
Having passed the gate, the two infantes 
took up their position on a hill dominating 
the streets of the city. 

Meanwhile Vasco Fernandes de Athaide 
had succeeded in beating down another 
gate, thus opening a new passage to the Portuguese soldiers, who were now 
divided into three bands. To have greater freedom, the heir to the crown 
threw off his armour, leaving merely a coat of mail; his movements being 
thus made freer he was able to advance rapidly, so that when Dom Henry 
resolved to follow his example he could no longer find him. Dom Duarte 
had reached the highest point of the Moorish town, called Cesto, and Dom 
Henry, wishing to join him, entered the street leading to it, driving the 
Moors before him. 

The general landing of the army had not yet taken place, as Dom Jo§lo I 
had not finished his review of the fleet. When he sent his son Dom Pedro 
to tell Dom Duarte to land, the answer came that he was already within 
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^ 'town. The king then gave orders for all to land, and the Portuguese 
divided into four bodies, marched upon the town. 

^X'he affliction of the women who fled, pressing their little children to 
eix' breasts, and the despair with which many men concealed their property, 
fled carrying it with them, raised the courage of the Moorish warriors, 
f-l Spurred them to make one supreme effort hy which they succeeded in 
i. vitig many Portuguese before them. Dom Plenry would not check the 
fugitives in their flight, for fear of harming those who follow^ed, wdio 
>xxlci consequently be thrown back on the Moors, but when the latter 
jpx'oached, followed by a few knights, he barred the way. At the same 
no, ashamed of their fear and encouraged by the infante’s presence, the 
>x''buguese returned to the charge, and the enemy fled in confusion. Mean- 
xile the Moors received reinforcements and renewed the fight, but were 
ixxxx repulsed by the Portuguese, encouraged by the infante. 

'X’be Moors falling back, the infante, followed only by seventeen of his 
iix, pursued them ; a desperate fight ensued, principally because the Moors 
::.< 3 ixipted to carry off a Portuguese knight, whom the infante wished to 
iOA^er. The Moors finally gave way, but the infante Dom Henry found 
.IX self shut in by the ruinous Avails of the toAAUi, A\dth only five knights at 
y side. Heroically maintaining his difficult position, he Avaited in vain for 
.ixf orcements ; he Avas belieA^ed to be dead, until he AA^as at last found by a 
>x"bxiguese knight. 

"IClie infante Avished to remain in his dangerous position until reinforce- 
MXts reached him, but the entreaties addressed to him in the name of 
j father and Dom Duarte induced him to retreat ; he proceeded to join his 
;lx<3r at a mosque. Meanwhile the sun had set, and seeing a flight of 
xx'X'OAvs resting upon the toAvers of the fort, the Portuguese inferred that the 
:>ox's had abandoned it. Salat ben Salat had fled AAdth the garrison. They 
3X''^iipon raised the flag of St. Vincent, patron of Lisbon, on the top of the 
.'■fcxress. The conquest Avas won ; the loss on the side of the Moors Avas 
a-vy, but the Portuguese loss Avas trifling ; Ave Avill not however quote any 
rxilxer as great doubts exist on the subject. 

On the following day the Moors appeared once more before the fortress ; 
>xxx Duarte and the constable sallied out to encounter them ; these vain 
xxolvs Avere repeated, but the king strictly forbade his heir to take part in 
skirmishes. 

On the first Sunday the king decided to hear mass Avith his sons in the 
Lixcipal mosque of the toAAui, already purified. Two bells pealed joyously 
>ixx the highest tOAver. “Hoav is this?” asked the major. The reply is 
t xxninteresting : the town of Lagos had been a few years preAuously 
.noked by the Moors, avIio sacked the place and carried aAvay these bells, 
concealed them, but noAV discovered, they summoned the Christians to 

rix^e service. ^ 

TLe service Avas celebrated with great solemnity ; Dom Joao knighted his 
xs, Dom Duarte, Dom Pedro, and Dom ITenry. On their side Joao I’s 
xs’ knighted various valiant noblemen of their retinue. The aim of the 
petition Avas realised, and the African lion began to give way before the 

wer of Portugal./ i i 

CITlic government of the place was at first offered to a A’^aliant knight, 
xx-tin Alfonso de Mello ; and AAdien he declined the dangerous honour, it 
,3 solicited and obtained by one of greater proAvess still, Dom Pedro de 
-xxezes, founder of the illustrious house of Villa Real. Having left a small 
t; select garrison in Ceuta, and provided for the defence of the place 
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issaiilts of the A'loors, Joao re-embarked, and with the 
ai-uianient retitrned to Lisbon. 
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, ^voriior, Dom Pedro, and of the horsemen he com- 

i •aiNtant^ and enthusiastic theme of praise by the national 
uuuil uT i)t skirmishes which he was compelled to sustain dur- 
^ y.M > imnusliately following the reduction of Ceuta is said, no 
; au\, ii% have exceeded the number of days. It is certain 
: M n i‘rniucnt the place was frequently assailed by the whole 
\ f : HMU Mnnrs, aided by the fleet of their brethren of Granada. 

' '.M.rnsi»u I>y sorties obtained considerable booty, especially in 
' ■ i bis warfare was as horrid as it Avas picturesque. When 
and Almagaveres arrived at the village which they 
d f*» destroy., and the inhabitants of which were sure to be 
V yenyrally divided into two or three bands, forced the 
i r u whlrh they set on fire, and either massacred such as 
iH' torcuMl them back into the flames. The sudden con- 
ro-u . (»1 the: women and children, rendered still more dis- 
uii^'ht, and the bloody figures of the assailants, gazing 
t Iio stumc before them, bore a character too demoniacal 


tlio sky, the orthodox warriors returned to the 
Lady for their success.”^ 


but they were always repulsed by the valiant 
>resented as not much inferior to those of the 
Tdio very exaggerations, however, prove that 
iaiit knight of a valiant nation. But during 
laid to the j)lace ; a circumstance sufficiently 
si niggles for empire among the Mohammedan 
111 1411) the fortress was first invested, and by 


us usual, victorious; and pleasant thing it 
to see our men, like the waters which flowed 
ill inlidel blood.” After some days the siege 
f some thousands on the part of the Africans, 
lor time to congratulate himself on this event, 
ut*\vs whicli filled him with apprehension — that a 
> .u iuv, and a fleet from Granada, Avere preparing to move 

^ in snlituiing succour from King Joao, who as readily 

•m was t!m, place invested — this time by sea and land ; and, 

dour iho besieged was almost superhuman. Fearing, 

* lull i nit inmtely surrender, if not more effectually succoured, 
4 !w v) irf his sons — the infantes Henry and Joao — to sail 
» arruanient. As they approached the place, they 

V MMliuiiunedans had landed, and furiously assailed Dom 

t shows some pity for the poor infidel wretches: he first 

' ^ ‘ Vifbnortal enmity; and still niore the “ abominable Moham- 

frorn^ true f^ith, and by subjecting his followers both to 

■ "■* ami S everlasting torments by w... . nt,-... 
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Pedro, who, with his handful of brave companions, wa3 making terrific car- 
nage among them. This formidable host was totally routed ; while the infan- 
tes took or dispersed the Moorish vessels, commanded by a prince of the 
royal house of Granada. This splendid success drew the eyes of all Europe 
towards this extremity of Africa. That a Christian noble, with so few 
companions in arms, should not only retain possession of a distant fortress 
against the frequent attacks of great armies, but should triumph over 
those armies in the open field, would appear incredible, had not equal won- 
ders been exhibited by the knights of some religious orders. The exploits 
which have been already recorded were frequently equalled in the sequel by 
this renowned baron. In the subsequent wars, he was greatly aided by his 
son, a youth of the same dauntless courage as himself, who made frequent 
incursions into the Moorish territory, and never failed to return with abun- 
dance of spoil. 

During these years, the king was constantly employed in the duties of 
administration. As he advanced in years, his sense of justice appears to 
have greatly improved ; at least we hear no more of the violent acts which 
disgraced his early days, and which will forever tarnish his memoiy.« 

He re-established his finances by an economy pervading his government 
and household. He spent little in pomp and splendour ; lived frugally, and 
associated upon an easy footing with the friends of his youth. He was 
wont to say that conversation was the cheapest of ]3leasures ; and he intro- 
duced literary pursuits amongst his courtiers. When he had replenished his 
exhausted treasury, Joao made abundant compensation to those whom the 
inevitable expenses of war had obliged him to offend by revoking the 
ample donations, with which, upon first receiving the crown, he had recom- 
pensed the services that had helped to place it upon his brow. But after 
satisfying these just claims, JoSo neither lavished his money upon friends 
and favourites, nor hoarded it in his coffers. 


PEIKCE HENEY THE XAYIGATOE 

A certain employment of Joao’s wealth ultimately produced far more 
glory and power, as well as opulence, to his kingdom, than his Mauretanian 
conquests. His third son, Henry, was the first projector of those remote 
maritime enterprises and geographical discoveries that opened new channels 
to the commerce of Europe, poured the riches of the Indies into Portugal, 
exalted the reputation and consequently the energies of her sons, brought 
immense realms in Asia and America under her sceptre, and temporarily 
elevated her to a rank amongst the nations of Europe altogether dispropor- 
tionate to her natural extent and population. 

Prince Henry was grand-master of the order of knights of Christ, insti- 
tuted by King Diniz, upon the abolition of the Templars, to do battle con- 
stantly with the Mohammedans. The grand-master had accompanied his 
father to the siege of Ceuta, and there highly distinguished himself even 
beyond his brothers ; which circumstance, combining with his strong sense 
of the duties of his sacred office, inspired him with an irrepressible desire to 
conquer and convert. But expeditions of the kind he meditated against 
Mohammedan misbelievers, whether in Sj)ain or Mauretania, could only be 
undertaken by the authority and under the control of the king, and the in- 
fante in consequence turned his thoughts towards the more distant heathen. 
His studious disposition and especial taste for geography, astronomy, and 
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mathematics also contributed, in all probability, not a little to give his 
schemes of conc[uest and conversion that direction. These sciences ^ Doin 
Henry assiduously cultivated at Sagres, a seaport town he had himself 
founded near Cape St. Vincent in Algarve, where he drew around him 
learned men, travellers, and mariners. When he had speculatively satisfied 
himself of the possibility of sailing round Africa, of which, at that time, little 
beyond the northern coast was known, and of thus reaching the East Indies, 
he built and collected vessels in the harbour of Sagres, and sent them 
forth upon voyages of discovery. The despatch of the first two was de- 
termined so suddenly one morning, that 
it was believed the prince had been 
favoured with an especial revelation 
upon the subject during the preceding 
night, a mark of divine favour of which 
his great devotion, and the virginal 
purity of his morals, were judged to 
render him worthy. Dom Henry fitted 
out these first expeditions at his own 
expense ; but the king soon entered into 
his son’s views, and took the principal 
charge upon himself. Navigation was 
then still almost in its infancy. The 
name of Cape Nun had been given to 
the southernmost African promontory 
yet known, and terrified the imagina- 
tion of the ignorant almost as much by 
its very sound as by the thousand 
superstitious terrors connected with all 
beyond it, particularly with the torrid 
zone, then supposed to be actually 
uninhabitable from heat. For many 
years Dom Plenry’s mariners advanced 
only a few leagues past the dreaded 
cape, and Portugal resounded with 
murmurs against the waste of men and 
money occasioned by the infante’s mania 
for discovery. But Dom Henry per- 
severed, and his father countenanced him. Gradually his captains grew more 
enterprising, emboldened in some measure by the assistance his astronomical 
science afforded them. The first, and^ during King Joao’s life, only great 
fruit of these labours was the rediscovery and settlement of the island of 
Madeira, about the year 1418. But far from appeasing the popular clamour, 
this only increased it ; the colonising of the island being regarded as a fright- 
ful drain upon the population. Nearly about the same time the Canaries 
were accidentally discovered by an English ship, driven from her course. 
In 1402 a private adventurer, a Frenchman, named De Bethencourt, with a 
mixed French and Spanish crew, conquered the savage natives, and took 
possession of some of these islands, which his heirs afterwards sold to Prince 
Henry, 

Of Prince Henry it has been said that, to his “ enlightened foresight and 
perseverance the human race is indebted for the maritime discovery, within 
one century, of more than half the globe.” His funds were drawn from the 
large revenues of the order of Christ, and the Moors had told him much 
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of the riches of interior Africa and the Guinea coast. He was the victim of 
unusual opposition and ridicule, as was Columbus, but, like him, was imper- 
vious to both. His personality is strongly to credit for the success of his 
couriers, for, as his biographer Majori/ has said : ‘‘ Had that failure and that 
ridicule produced on Prince Henry the effect which they ordinarily produce 
on other men, it is impossible to say what delays w'ould have occurred before 
these mighty events would have been realised ; for it must be borne in mind 
that the ardour, not only of his own sailors, but of surrounding nations, owed 
its impulse to this pertinacity of purpose in him.” It is to be charged against 
Prince Henry that he began the slave-trade, which meant so much of shame 
to the world. It is pleasant to recall that it was he who, forsaking the usual 
path of exploration, the land, began to seek the wealth of Araby and India 
by the water-ways and, beginning that fever of adventurous curiosity that 
opened new worlds south and west, with him began the age of discovery, « 

By Joao I the era of Caesar was abolished in Portugal, and the Christian 
mode of computation adopted. He died in 1433. 


THE EEIGK OF DXJABTE OB EDWABD (1433-1438 A.D.) 

The reign of Duarte [or Edward^], though short, was doomed to be 
more disastrous than that of any preceding monarch. The first great 
calamity was the plague which raged during the whole of his reign, and 
which lamentably thinned the population. But a greater was an expedition 
against Tangier, the preparations for which oppressed his people, and the 
result. of which filled the kingdom with murmurs. 

The restless ambition of the king’s brother, Ferdinand, hurried him into 
this disastrous enterprise. This infante had been too young to share in the 
glorious conquests of Ceuta; and had not, like Pedro or Henry, obtained 
celebrity either by travelling or science. But he burned for distinction as 
much as either and proposed an African expedition. The king seems, how- 
ever, to have entertained very honourable scruples as to the justice of the 
warfare in which he was about to engage. He proposed the subject to his 
theologians and the pope. The chief of the Christian world, with more 
reason than has dictated some papal decisions, replied that there were only 
two cases in which war against misbelievers could be lawfully undertaken : 
(1) when they were in possession of territories which had belonged to Chris- 
tians, and which the latter sought to recover ; (2) when by piracy or war, 
or any other means, they injured or insulted the true believers. In other 
cases, proceeded his holiness, hostilities are unjust : the elements, earth, air, 
fire, and water, were created for all ; and to deprive any creature without 
just cause of those necessary things, was a violation of natural right. There 
was, however, one point which the pontiff omitted to notice : the obligations 
contracted by every Catholic sovereign, and still more solemnly by every 
military order, to advance the glory of God — in other words to convert or 
to destroy the heathen. This consideration removed the scruples of Duarte, 
and the expedition was resolved. 

The inexperience which governed the preparations, and the accidental 
hindrances which impeded their completion, were regarded as melanchol}^ 
omens, by the people. The armament sailed on August 22nd, 1437, anil 
on the 26th arrived before Ceuta, a place which the heroic governor and his 

[1 Duarte or Edward was named after Edward III of England.] 
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no less heroic son had continued to defend with the same success. The two 
infantes Henry and Ferdinand, who commanded the present expedition, 
perceived that instead of fourteen thousand men, the number ordered by the 
king, they had no more than six thousand. They were advised to solicit and 
wait for a considerable reinforcement, but with their usual impatience they 
resolved to proceed to Tangier — Henry by land, and Ferdinand by sea, so as 
to co-operate with each other. The former reached Tangier without acci- 
dent on the 23rd day of September, and found that his brother had arrived 
before him. The Portuguese immediately encamped before the place, which 
was defended by Salat ben Salat, former governor of Ceuta, with seven thou- 
sand Moors. But as if every measure of this ill-concerted expedition were 
doomed to be at once imbecile and unsuccessful, after sustaining a heavy loss 
the besiegers, finding that their scaling-ladders were too short, were com- 
pelled to retreat with shame from the foot of the ramparts. Before others 
could be procured from Ceuta, the Moors of Fez and Morocco, amounting, we 
are gravely told, in numbers to ten thousand horse, and eighty thousand infan- 
try, advanced to raise the siege. ^ Instead, however, of being alarmed at this 
prodigious force, Plenry with four thousand of his valiant troops hastened to 
give them battle ; but so great was the dread which this heroic little band 
had struck into that immense host, that none of the misbelievers daring to 
wait for the onset, all escaped with precipitation over the neighbouring hills ! 
But as their numbers soon increased by new accessions to 130,000 men,^ they 
returned, and this time fought with courage. After a struggle of some hours 
this vast force yielded to the impetuousity of the infante Ferdinand and fled, 
leaving some thousands dead on the field ! These wondrous fables are not 
enough. Indignant at their repeated losses of their brethren, the kings of 
northwestern Africa combined the whole of the respective forces, and inarched 
towards the place. The surprise of Henry was great on seeing the neighbour- 
ing hills moving with life ; the number of enemies on this occasion, we are 
veraciously assured, being sixty thousand cavalry, and seven hundred thou- 
sand foot!^ On contemplating, however, the dense and widely extended 
ranks of the Moslems, even he acknowledged that to withstand such a liost 
would be temerity. 

He accordingly gave directions for his little army to fall back and to 
regain the ships. Before this could be effected, the Africans, like tigers of 
their own deserts, sprang upon them, eager to drink their blood. But what 
could even a Portuguese do against myriads? His guards were killed by his 
side, and he was compelled to retreat, fighting, however, at every step, until 
he reached the entrenchments, where the contest became more bloody and 
desperate than it had yet been. Some of the defenders now fled, — for the 
chroniclers reluctantly allow that even a Portuguese may flee, — but the sea- 
men on board the vessels landed, forced the fugitives to return, and the con- 
flict was sustained during some hours with miraculous valour ! Towards 
night it was suspended ; and the infante agreed with his remaining captains 
that at midnight the Christians should silently leave their entrenchments, 
pass to the beach, and be received on board. 

As the invaders were now without provisions and water, this expedient 
was the only hope of safety which remained to them. But even of this they 

1 In Portuguese computation of the number of their enemies, the reader will do well to drop 
one cipher ; hence he will have one thousand horse and eight thousand foot ; as many no doubt 
as were present. 

2 Head thirteen thousand. 

3 The rule before recommended of subtracting a cipher will not do in this case. The aggre- 
gate of horse and infantry must be divided by about fifty to come near the truth. 
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by “the treachery of Martin Vieyra, Henry’s chaplain, 
V"e the misbelievers, and acquainted them with the project. 

Portuguese are seized with indignant wonder at this 
t^<:v instance of apostasy and treason ; and however great their 

V.r powers of the visible head of the church, or even of the 

^ther, they doubt whether either or both could, even in the event 
piocnre for such a wretch the commutation of everlasting to 
nr lire. -In consequence of this information, the Moors stationed a 
e ^guard along the passages to the sea and on the beach. The fol- 
oriiing they advanced to the trenches; the battle was renewed, and, 
Orel, sustained for eight hours with unshaken firmness, though with 
^ ruimbers. On this occasion no one exhibited more valour 

' l:>ishop of Ceuta ; Avho, as he strode from rank to rank to distribute 
ices with one hand, with the other hewed down the misbelievers in a 
^^h^d forth the enthusiastic admiration of the faithful. Now 
nhed the consecrated host, and with tears of devotion besought his 
iclren in Clxrist to defend the holy Body; while, at the same time, he 
irnctical illirstration of his meaning, by aiming another deadly blow 
rnsh son of perdition.^ 

he end the enemy, unable to force the entrenchments, set them on 
on the approach of night retired. The hours which should have 
'exx to rest were occupied in extinguishing the conflagration, a labour 
1 ntiguing tlian the conflict of the day. To allay the hunger of his 
‘H, the infante ordered the horses to be killed ; but as there was 
and as everyone raged with a burning thirst, the boon was scarcely 
until heaven sent a copious shower of rain. But however sea- 
tlxis relief, it could only he momentary. Famine, or death by the 
or* what was still worse, perpetual captivity, stared the unhappy 
.ixfs in the face, when they received a proposal which they could not 
pected. They were promised both life and liberty, as the condition 
srxr rendering the artillery, arms, and baggage, and restoring the for- 
Ceuta. To men in their desperate condition this proposal was 
ral not to be joyfully accepted. For their performance of the cove- 
3 iixfaiite Ferdinand offered himself as hostage; and was accompanied 
otlier kniglits. The Moors delivered into the hands of Henry a son 
ben Salat. The Portuguese, reduced to three thousand, prepared to 
,rk. But with characteristic duplicity, the barbarians attempted 
exit the departure of the Christians, who were constrained to fight 
ly to the slxips. 

lo this once proud armament was slowly returning to Lisbon, Henry, 
L to appear at court, pi'oceeded to Ceuta, where fatigue of body and 
of mind threw him into a serious illness. No sooner did Prince 
lio was then in Algarve, hear of the illness of one brother and the 
Y of anotlxer, than he repaired to Ceuta. The two infantes there 
tlxixt, as the royal consent to the restoration of the fortress could not 
bly be expected, Joao should propose the exchange of their brother 
3 on of the African. The proposal was scornfully rejected by the 
wlio threatened, if the place were not immediately restored, to take 
•avenge on tihe person of the infante. Jo2o now returned to Portugal 
aixxt the king with the melancholy position of affairs. The states 

*£i tlie mild nemos & can curse this man: “ Hum malvado monstro horror de sacerdocio, 
'a 7tumanidade^ Judas de seu /Sen7ior, o inferne clengo Martim Vieira:' 
in no exaggeirated description ; it is taken from a contemporary chronicler. 
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were convoked and the subject proposed. Some deputies voted for the restora- 
tion of the fortress and the delivery of the infante ; but others considered 
that the recovery of the prince would be too dearly purchased by the sur- 
render of a place which had cost so much, and which might serve as a point 
of departure for future conquests. It was accordingly resolved that the 
prince should remain in captivity until the efficacy of money should be 
proved vain. His sufferings are represented, probably with truth, as at once 
cruel and humiliating. No sooner was he delivered into the hands of Salat 

ben Salat, than he began to ex- 
perience the most savage barbar- 
ity. He was, at first, paraded to 
a dungeon at Tangier, exposed 
to the insults of assembled thou- 
sands, of whom some spit in his 
face, others covered him with filth; 
and, on reaching his temporary 
abode, his food consisted of the 
vilest aliments, and his bed was 
the hard ground. From Tangier 
he was transferred to Arsilla ; but 
two hours before his departure he 
was placed on a platform, and 
again subjected to the insults of 
the populace. All this he bore 
with unshaken constancy. No 
ransom would be received by Salat, 
whose only object was the recovery 
of his lost seat of government. 
But when the king of Castile, 
Juan II, began to remonstrate 
A Portuguese Nobleman of the Fifteenth against the detention of the ill- 
Century fante, and even to threaten hos- 

tilities unless a ransom were 
received for him, the Moor, unwilling to incur the responsibility of his 
charge, delivered it into the hands of his superior, the king of Fez. By 
that tyrant Ferdinand was consigned to a subterraneous dungeon, excluded 
alike from air and light. After some months, however, he was drawn from 
his prison — doubtless, because his persecutors knew that a longer confine- 
ment would soon place liim beyond their reach — and made to work, like the 
vilest slave, in the royal stables and gardens. In this situation he heard 
of Dom Duarte’s death. 

The victim was now subjected to new indignities. Not only was he 
deprived of all food, except a crust of bread once in twenty-four, hours, but 
he was ironed, put to harder labour, and allowed no apparel beyond a rag, 
for the modesty of nature. The relation of his sufferings at length moved 
the pity of his brother Pedro, regent of the kingdom, who, in the name of the 
royal Alfonso, despatched commissioners to Ceuta, to receive the infante and 
to remit the keys of that fortress into the hands of the king of Fez. But 
they soqn found that the barbarian had further views ; that he insisted on 
the restoration of the place prior to the delivery of his captive ; that his 
object was to gain possession of their persons, and be thereby enabled to 
dictate whatever terms he pleased. The negotiations were abruptly ended, 
and the ill-fated prince transferred to his dungeon, where he languished 
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until 1443, when death put a period to his sufferings. The constancy with 
which he bore them, his resignation to the divine will, his sweetness of dis- 
position are said to have endeared him to his jailers ; and his decease to 
have called forth the tardy compassion of the royal Moor, who exclaimed 
that so good a man deserved to know the true faith. His memory accord- 
ingly is, as it ought to be, revered in Portugal; but that superstitious nation, 
not satisfied with the rational sentiment, represents him as a martyr and 
saint — as one fully entitled to the honours of semi-deification. Miracles^ 
are recorded of him with unblushing effrontery. 

The unfortunate issue of the African war, and the complaints of his cap- 
tive brother, most sensibly affected the heart of Duarte, over whom, had his 
life been spared, fraternal affection would, doubtless, have triumphed. That 
he meditated another expedition, and that he commenced preparations on a 
formidable scale, is honourable to his heart : but his subjects were thinned by 
the plague ; commerce was suspended ; the fields remained uncultivated; 
the public revenues were exhausted, and the people unwilling to make 
further sacrifices. In 1438 he was seized by the plague at Thomar, whither 
he had retired to escape its fury, and in a few days he breathed his last. 
This prince was worthy of a better fate. He had qualities of a high order, 
he was enlightened, just, and patriotic ; and if virtue or talent would have 
controlled the course of human events, his kingdom would have been happy. 


THE EEGENCY OF PEDRO 

Alfonso V, the eldest son of Duarte, being only six years of age on his 
father’s death, the regency devolved, in conformity with the last will of her 
husband, on the queen-mother, Leonora, a princess of excellent disposition, 
but not exempted from the fickleness of her sex, and ill qualified to rule a 
fierce people. To such a people, the sway even of a native woman could 
scarcely have been agreeable ; as a foreigner (a princess of Aragon), she 
was peculiarly obnoxious. Seeing this general discontent, some of the 
nobles, with three uncles of the king, resolved to profit by it. Of the three 
infantes, the hostility of Joao was the most bitter ; of Henry the most disin- 
terested ; and of Pedro [duke of Coimbra] the most politic, the most 
ambitious, and consequently the most to be dreaded. 

She offered to Dom Pedro to affiance his daughter Isabella with the young 
king — an offer which he readily accepted, but which in no manner inter- 
rupted his career of ambition. He procured, not only the sanction of the 
deputies to the proposed marriage, but his recognition as joint regent. At 
this crisis, Henry proposed in the states assembled at Lisbon that the executive 
should be divided — that the education of the king and the care of the finances 
should rest with the queen, that the administration of justice should be 
intrusted to the count of Barcelos, and that Pedro should be nominated 
protector of the kingdom. At first, Leonora opposed this extraordinary 
expedient to satisfy the ambition of the princes ; but, finding that the popu- 
lace were arming in great multitudes to espouse the cause of their favourite, 
she was terrified into submission. 

To bring the great question to issue, the mob, the only authority then sub- 
sisting, assembled in the church of St. Dominic, and swore that, until Alfonso 
reached his majority, the government should rest in Dom Pedro; that if 

1 These miracles are alluded to by Ruy de Pina,* by Vasconcellos/ and are more boldly 
detailed by Lenios.^ [He is called “ the constant prince.”] 
g. w. — von. X. 2 a 
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Pedro died he should be succeeded iii the ofB.ee by his brothei Heiiiy, and 
the latter by the infante Jo^o, and that thenceforward no woman should be 
allo^'ed to rule the Portuguese. Under the pretext that the education of 
the youno- king, if left to her, must necessarily be effeminate, and unfit Inm 
for his stntion,°he was removed by a sudden decree of the same cortes, from 
her care, and placed under that of the regent. ... 

The wisdom of Dom Pedro’s administration daily reconciled to it some 
of his former enemies : he restored tranquillity, encouraged the national 
industry, was indefatigable in his labours, and impartial in his judgments. 
Grateful for the benefits he procured them, the people of Lisbon would have 
erected a statue in bis honour, had he not rigorously forbidden them. He 
was too well acquainted with both history and human nature not to know 
that popular favour is fleeting as the wind. He observed that, if such a 
statue were erected, it would be one day disfigured by the very hands which 
had made it. We are assured, indeed, by a contemporary chronicler, Euy 
de Pina,i that he had some anticipation of the melancholy fate which awaited 
him. Yielding to the representations of her pretended friends, Leonora 
openly erected the standard of rebellion, and a civil war commenced : its 
horrors were increased by a body of Castilians, who, at the instance of Leo- 
nora, penetrated into the kingdom, and committed many ravages. ' In 1445, 
she formally requested permission to return, to end her da 3 ^s with her chil- 
dren ; and her wish would doubtless have been gratified, had not death 
surprised her at Toledo.^ 

In 1446, King Alfonso reached his fourteenth year — the period of his 
majority. His first acts were regarded by the people as favourable omens of 
his future administration, and, above all, of his disposition to cultivate a good 
understanding with the regent. When, in the cortes convoked for the 
occasion at Lisbon, Pedro resigned the delegated authority into his hands, 
he desired the latter to retain it till he was better able to bear the load ; 
and he soon afterwards married Isabella, to whom he had been affianced 
in his tenth j’-ear. But these buds of hope were soon blighted. The regent 
was powerful ; he therefore had enemies — and enemies the more bitter, that 
there was now a master who could destroy him with ease. Of these none 
were more vindictive or base 'than his natural brother, the count de Bar- 
celos, on %vhom he had just conferred the lordship of Braganza, with the 
title of duke. No sooner did the duke of Braganza perceive the secure place 
which he held in the king’s affections, than he began to inveigh against the 
character and actions of Pedro. These discourses, and the mention of his 
mother’s wrongs, which were artfully distorted, made a deep impression on 
the king, who at length regarded his father-in-law with abhorrence. Tlie 
regent perceived the change, and he requested permission to retire to Coimbra, 
of which he was duke. His request was granted ; and so also \vas another — 
an act, under the royal signature and seal, approving the whole of his 
administration. 

No sooner had he departed than a hundred reptiles darted their stings. 
Among the new charges brought against him was one of poisoning the late 
king and queen. In vain did the sage Henry hasten from his aerial resi- 
dence above Cape St. Vincent, to vindicate the character of his brother; in 
vain did Dom Alfonso de Alamado, a nobleman of unsullied honour, join in 
the chivalrous act — for chivalrous it was, when the lives of both were 


.^tie Portuguese historians, the death of Leonora is suspected to have been violent, and 
P thrown on the constable of Castile, the famous Alvaro de Luna. But what interest 
could he have m her destruction f And when did he commit a useless crime ? 
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threatened as their reward, if they did not immediately retire from t’;-* 
court iu vain did the latter challenge all who dared to dispute D.i-j. 
Pedro’s virtues to a mortal combat ; in vain did the royal Isabella idead lim- 
father’s innocence. Alfonso published an edict debarring all his sub'eets 
from communication with the prince, and ordering him to remain oii his 
estates. His arms were next demanded: these he refused to surrender^ 
The duke of Braganza now assembled his troops, and marched towards Coim- 
bra ; he was met at Penella by Dorn Pedro, before whose handful of friends 
he fled with, ignominy. Again did his daughter affectionately labour to 
.avert his fate. In an agony of tears she cast herself at her husband's feet, 
and besought his pardon. Alfonso was affected : he raised his queen, wliom 
lie tenderly loved, and promised that if her father would acknowledge his 
crime, it should be forgiven. More jealous of his honour than fond ot‘ life, 
the high-spiirited pirince would acknowledge no crune, simply because lie had 
none to acknowledge. The incensed monarch tore the reply into piece.s, 
and said, “Your father wishes his destruction; he shall have his wishi'’ 

Tlie duke left Coimbra with one thousand horse and five thousand foot, 
all resolved to perish rather than permit a beloved leader to be oppressed ; 
and on their banners were engraven, “ Fidelity ! Justice I Vengeance I’’ The 
king hastened to meet him with about thh'ty thousand veteran troops ; tliey 
approached each other on the banks of the Alfarrobeira (Mat- 21st, 1449). 
.above which was an eminence where Pedro entrenched himself. The prince, 
who desperately sortght the most dangerous post, and who evidently resolved 
to sacrifice his life, fell through a wound in the throat. The carnage which 
followed was terrific : the troops of the fallen infante, intent on revenging 
Ins death and resolved on their own, would neither give nor receive quarter : 
almost all fell on the field. The vengeance of Alfonso passed beyond the 
grave : he ordered the corpse of Pedro to remain on the ground, to be forever- 
deprived of the last rites of humanity ; but iu a few days some compassionate 
peasants, whose souls might have put to shame the boasted chivalry of 
nobles, privately removed it, and interred it in the church of Alverca. The 
descendants of all his adherents to the fourth generation were declared 
infamous — incapable of holding any pubhc charge. The mob of Lisbon 
testified characteristic joy at his catastrophe — a remarkable confirmation ot 
his rn'udence in forbidding them to erect the projected statue of 

The death of this prince — the greatest whom Portugal had lately seen— 
caused a deep sensation throughout Europe, and from to britaiii dre\\ 

forth nothiirg but execrations against his mm-derers. Through the indig- 
nant remonstrances of the pope and of his brother-in-law, the duke of^ Lui- 
(>-undv ; through the increasing influence of his daughter, lyhose \irtue» vcie 
appreciated by her husband, and whose efforts to honour his memory were at 
length successful; and more still through Eie ^ king s coin ic^i 


irrdSr hinSe seTuloh-, ;;rw;7e^i;;&d great pomp to the 
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and died. That her death was the effect of poison 

SZies, and the enemies of her father -among tvhom tvere doubtless 


the fifth year from this tragedy his bones wf 
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1 The address of this count to the Ws ser^oe^^aS’^hev7a7^ spleii- 
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the detestable princes of Braganza — is tlie unsliakerL opinion of her own 
times and of posterity. 

The disastrous captivity of the infante Ferdinand had sunk deep into the 
heart of Alfonso, as into that of most princes of his family ; and the desire 
of revenge had been suspended, not abandoned. The reduction of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453 had filled Christian Europe with consterna- 
tion, and had led to the formation of a general league, the object of which 
was to drive back the misbelievers into their Asiatic wilds. Alfonso’s 
original intention was to reduce the fortress of Tangier, the siege of which 
hacl proved so unfortunate to the princes Henry and Ferdinand ; but the 
advice of a Portuguese noble determined him to invest Alcacer-Seguier [or 
es-Seghir]. In September, 1457, the armament, consisting of above two 
hundred vessels, and carrying twenty thousand men, sailed from the three 
ports, effected a junction at sea, and steered towards the Moorish coast. 

The success which had attended the attack on Alcacer-Seguier animated 
Alfonso to renew the attempt on Tangier. Accordingly, in 1464, he sailed 
with another armament. The assault was rejoulsed with deplorable loss ; the 
flower of the Portuguese chivalry either perished on the spot, or were com- 
pelled to surrender. The king himself had considerable difficulty in effecting 
his escajDe. For some years the result of this inglorious expedition seems to 
have inspired him with too much dread to renew the attempt; but, in 1471, 
he embarked thirty thousand men on board 308 transports, and j)roceeded to 
invest Arsilla, a fortress on the Atlantic. The king himself, and his son the 
infante Joao, were among the foremost in the assault. The Portuguese 
massacred all — as well those who resisted as those who threw down their 
arms in token of submission — with diabolical fury. In this work of 
destruction Joao was behind none of his countrymen. Terrified by the fate 
of Arsilla, the inhabitants of Tangier abandoned the city with all their 
movable substance. It was immediately occupied by the Christians, and it 
was formed into an episcopal see. From these successes, the Portuguese 
courtiers surnamed their king Africanus — an epithet which, with any 
other people, would have been considered a bitter satire. Throughout his 
operations in Africa he had shown great incajDacity, and had met with 
unparalleled reverses ; nor were the successes recently obtained in any way 
attributable to his valour or abilities, but to those of his generals and his 
son. The latter, who had attained his sixteenth year, was knighted on this 
occasion.^ 


ALFONSO Y AND LA BELTUANEJA 

^ We have now reached a shameful page in the history of Portugal. A 
\ ision passed through the brain of Alfonso V of uniting' beneath his sceptre 
the kingdoms of Portugal and Castile. He thought to realise his dream by 
mairymg his niece Dona Juana, daughter of his sister Dona Juana and of 
^ng Henry I \ of Castile, who would succeed to that throne upon the death 
ot her father. But Alfonso V was too faint-hearted and too unskilful a poli- 
tician for so great an ambition, wffiich had already turned the weak head of 
his predecessor P’erdinand I. 

On the death of Henry IV of Castile his daughter Dona Juana inherited 
rW- recognised and sworn queen of Castile even 

Nevertheless Ferdinand, king of Aragon, who was 
named to Isabella of Castile, disputed her claim. It was then that Alfonso 
\ sought to unite upon his own head the crown of Portugal and Castile by 
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P-i^co, the queen Dona Juana. The marriage took place by proxy 
at i a eiuuii, IvTay, 1475. The pope, Paul II, Avas preA^ailecl upon to grant 
tln^ (lLSi>en8atioiiL of consanguinity, but it was immediately revoked by his 
successor, Sixtixs I'V. 

blow differen-fc was the character of Alfonso V from that of some of his 
prcdecH‘ss()rs I How weak was his policy ! The grandson of Joao I never 
c.oinpletecl Ixis marriage, in spite of his 
;nul)ith>n. to be 1-cixig of Portugal and Castile^ 

I )uiui rhuina luwixig been recognised and sworn 
(|ueeu oi Castile oyreii during her father’s life. 

What a dilfereirco between Alfonso V and his 
])redeeeSvSor Alfoxxso III, who mocked at Rome 
and the pontiff, mLarried one wife, with another 
liviugn raised queen and deposed anotheiy 

in s]>iti^ nl tlie exioommunications of the Vati- 
ceun (*n‘at/uiig a sti'oiig faction in Portugal and 
< 4 *(‘tting himself ;px'oclainied king; politically 
iivailing himself of every element in andontof 
Iht^ (‘oimtry to acoomplish his ends, and only 
re[)cnting on. liis cfLeath-bed, when he had won 
i-jvmyt hing. It ixaight be said that the cold 
British blood of liis grandmother Philippa of 
Lancaster wa.s still dominant in Alfonso V 
Avho, acH'.ording’ to oertain chronicles, obseiwed 
nomi>hhe(‘hastity after the death of hisAvife, 

Qiuh‘u Isabtdla. 

In th(^. mcaiitirti.e intrigues were ac 
t i V(* ill Spain ; oixe argument, on which 
j 4 'n‘at. stress was laid against the 
cdaims of Alfoi^so V, Avas that 
Juana, was the clxild of adultery, 
for tlu‘. faeiioii of Ferdinand and 
Isalu^lla of Arag'oxi never Avearied 
<.>r re])i‘ating tliat slie was not the 
daughter of Memx-y IV of Cas- 
1 iii‘,’"hut of I>clti*axx de la Cuenca 
dvht‘n<'<^ she Avas called the Bel- 
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Warn ha 1 nmki ng- great sport of the dissolute morals of Juana, the sister of 
t he k’iln*' of l^ox-tixgal, and mother of his bride. In the end the tAA^o factions 
f-imi‘ {(Tbhiws TPiie fortune of war went against the Portuguese, vlio veie 
dX-ithl at the Battle of Toro in 1476, in spite of the prodigies of valour 
Dcrl'tinucd in tlris Battle by the infante Dom Joao, heir to the thioiie. 

^ l)ftV ito<l ia Battle, Alfonso V attempted to pm his end hy pohci , fui 

\s liich hr had not tine necessary dexterity. He bethought himself of attempt- 
\s huh lu. T^ouis XI Idns- of France, to take his part and give hm tp 

P:? 'T',^ t>U‘Ctioin of his troops to place the crowns of Portugal and Caple 

** *' ?'•* r ,v(1 Tire kino- of France remained unmoved, although the king 
'Tu l;.>rnt in pei'son to solicit his help. In disgust Alfonso V 

oi I orlugal W . „£ visitinsr Palestine, and declared to Ins son. Prince 

imnouncr.L appolLed re|ent during his absence from Spain, that in 

Joao, A proclaimed king. But he returned unexpectedly 

.such ajais.! September, 1479, signed the peace vnth Castile 

\ ‘ •’ f 1— ^ slrameful treaty, by which the king of Portngal abandoned 
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Ills wife, wlio was forced to become a nun and exchange the crown for the 
veil. She entered the convent of St. Clair in Santarein in 1479, after- 
wards passing to the convent of St. Clair of Coimbra, where she was pro- 
fessed on the 17th of November, 1480. In the meanwhile the negotiations 
were so prolonged that the iDiince Dom Joao lost patience, and with his 
impulsive disposition took upon himself to send the Castilian ambassadors 
two documents, one declaring for peace and the other for war, bidding them 
choose without further parley. Upon this final resolution, the Castilians 
concluded the negotiations. Greater energy on the part of Alfonso V might * 
perhaps, even at the end of the dispute, have obtained less shameful and 
degrading conditions of j)eace. Alfonso V, crushed and reduced to the last 
extremity of consternation, was resolved to convoke the cortes and abdicate 
in favour of his son, when he fell sick of the plague at Cintra, and died in 
the very room of the palace in which he was born, on the 28th of August, 
1481.^ 

With the .exception of the accidental success in Africa, his reign was 
almost uniformly disastrous — a misfortune more owing to the deplorable 
weakness of his character than to any other cause. He founded the order of 
the Tower and Sword, under the invocation of Santiago, and was a great 
patron of literature ; he was the first of the Portuguese kings to collect 
a library, and to order the national history to be treated by competent 
writers. His reign is, however, someAvhat redeemed by the discoveries of 
the infante Henry, who, from his residence at Tagus, continued to fix his 
eyes intently on the maritime regions of western Africa. Through this 
enlightened prince, the Azores, with the Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape Yerde, 
and other islands west of that great continent were discovered or col- 
onised. The discovery of the Cape Yerde, the last which illustrated the 
life of Henry, was owing to the enterprise of a Genoese, Antonio Nolle, 
wdio had derived a confused knowledge of their existence from the ancient 
geographers, and wdio, from some dissatisfaction with his own country, 
offered his services to the prince. Having coasted from Morocco to Cape 
Yerde, he deviated westwards and soon fell in with the islands, which he 
called after the cape of that name.^ 


BEIGK OF JOAO II ‘‘THE PERFECT 

Dom J oao H was now proclaimed king. His accession to the throne was 
the signal for a despotic war against the aristocracy and the territorial influ- 
ence of magnates. Joao began by convoking the cortes at Evora in 1481. 
A law was then published introducing a new oath to be taken by all the 
chief alcaides and holders of grants. The restrictions j)laced upon the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the nobility, the examination of grants, and the diminu- 
tion of the political influence of the nobles, produced great discontent among 
the aristocracy, which gave rise to intrigues, plots, and conspiracies, which 
Joao H, following the example of Louis XI of France, repressed with all 
severity, not sparing blood nor executions even of his own kindred. Under 
these circumstances Joao II seized the opportunity of satisfying his vengeance 
and giving vent to the hatred which he had nourished for many years against 
the duke of Braganza, Dom Ferdinand, his second cousin, who was married 
to his wife’s sister. He had him publicly beheaded at Evora on the 22nd of 
June, 1488 ; he is now judged to have been innocent of the crime of high 
treason imputed to him. 
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Ill the following year, Joao II with his own hands plunged a dagger into 
the breast of the duke of Viseu, his cousin and brother-in-law, in the palace 
of Setubal, for having conspired against him. After his death the duke Avas 
judged and condemned (a ludicrous determination of the despotic monarch) 
and his accomplices executed. The bishop of Evora, who Avas accused of 
l)eing concerned in the conspiracy, was ordered to be throAvn into a AA'ell ; 
and more than eighty nobles and fidalgoes paid with their liA-es for the 
opposition which they made or Avere accused of making to the king's policy. 
It Avas the second time that the assassin’s dagger had been publicly used in 
rortugal in the royal palace, by a prince upon whose brow the croAvui of the 
kingdom Avas to rest. Both the royal assassins Avere excellent kings, wdio 
governed the country diligently Avith courage and Avisdom, raised it and 
gave it prosperity. In the case of the bloAv struck by Joao II, it is to be 
noted that it Avas dealt to a subject Avhom the king might easily have com- 
mitted to a proper trial, Avith the certainty of finding judges AA^ho Avould con- 
demn those guilty of high treason. To lessen the awful impression AAdiich these 
extraordinary assassinations make upon the mind and the stain Avhich they 
leave upon the memory of these monarchs, it is necessary to consider the 
l)olitical circumstances and the ideas and customs of those times. Things 
inadmissible to our present civilisation were not so to the fourteentli and 
fifteenth centuries — above all Avhen the deed Avas that of an absolute king 
Avho had to render an account to God alone. 

There is no doubt that the wealth and therefore the influence successively 
acquired by the nobility had reached such a pitch that they absorbed the 
best revenues of the land, vexing the people by the insolence, cupidity, and 
abuses which oppressed the vassals of the great lords and proprietors, though 
Portugal hapj)ily never suffered the terrors of feudalism. This excessive 
power of the nobles dated from the time of Joao I, Avdio was forced to create 
a new aristocracy to enable him to combat the king of Castile, most of the 
old nobility having joined the Castilian banners, and to liberally divide the 
property of the crown Avith those who Avere faithful to his cause. The king 
afterwards endeavoured to obviate the inconvenience of these excessh^e 
grants by the mental laAV ” (Ibi TiientaV)^ Avhich, Avithout reAoking the grants 
already made to the possessions thereof and their lawful descendants, put 
great restrictions upon the alienation of such property. The mental av, 
publivshed only in the reign of Dom Duarte, did not haA^e the desired resuh , 
the infante Dom Pedro, during his troubled regency, AA^as forced to make 
concessions which decreased the patrimony of the crown. 

But the reign of Alfonso V was above all disastrous y^po^^ this point, as 
we have said; it was the best time for the nobles and holders of grants, 
'ho remunerate the nobles who fought at his side, the luckless pretendei to 
tlie throne of Castile considered nothing 

salaries, pensions, allowances, marriage dowries, education f ® 

nobles cn-atifications for ordinary and extraordinary services, real oi pre 
tended everything was conceded with liberality and profusion by the moi - 
aSi who was called the African, but might more properly have been called 

rijorto II said with justice that his father had left him “only the royal high roads of 
l^ortugal. ’ ’ — Stevuens. 
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king, who was called ‘‘the perfect prince,” rendered a memorable service to 
the country by the tremendous blow which he struck at the aristocracy and 
territorial power, restoring freedom of action to the crown, and liberating 
the public exchequer from the heavy charges and expenses placed upon 
it by the nobility. It is not surprising that in this struggle between the 
crown and the nobility the middle classes and the peop)le should be found 
on the side of the king, since he made the offences, sufferings, oppression, 
complaints, and petitions represented by the deputies of the councils in the 
cortes of 1481 his chief pretext and principal weapon in declaring mortal 
war against the aristocracy and allying himself with the people. 

Thus there was a firm alliance between the king and the peo j>le, although 
Joao II convoked the cortes only three times during his reign, and the crown 
and councils were generally on the best of terms. On the 12tli of July, 
1491, the prince Dom Alfonso went hunting in Almeirim, and as he was gal- 
loping at nightfall the horse took fright at some object which lay across tlie 
path, and fell, dragging the prince with him. He was picked up speechless 
and unconscious, and carried to a fisherman’s hut where he died a few hours 
later in the arms of his father, mother, and wife. 

This untimely death %vas a great affliction to the king and queen of Por- 
tugal, especially to Joao II, who thereby lost his hope of aii heir to his 
throne ; for by the death of Prince Alfonso the right of succession fell upon 
Dom Emmanuel, duke of Beja, the brother of Queen Leonora and of the duke 
of Viseu whom he had stabbed at Setubal. The thought that tlie crown of 
Portugal would pass to his wife’s family oppressed and tormented Joao II. 
The probability that his brother-in-law Dom Emmanuel (Manoel), the duke 
of Beja, whom he hated, would be king of Portugal, put his cousin the king 
beside himself. In this affliction Joaio II thought of having his natux’al son 
Jorge [or George] acknowledged as his successor. Jorge was master of the 
orders of Santiago and Aviz, and duke of Coimbra. But Dom Jo^o did not 
carry out his intention; he remembered the precedent of JoSo I, but the 
clear judgment of his wife, Donna Leonora, pointed out to him that the cir- 
cumstances were very different; on the one hand there was no fear of foreign 
invasion as in the days of the master of Aviz, while on the otLer hand the 
king had left wounds still unhealed from his war against the aristocracy. 
L^pon the death of JoSo II, 1495, Dom Jorge had not sufficient partisans to 
secure to him the crown which his father so earnestly longed to bequeath 


Character of Joao II 

Joao was a great prince — comprehensive in his views, vigorous in the 
execution of his designs, as he was cautious and politic in their formation ; 
zealous for justice, and for the happiness of his people. That zeal, however, 
sometimes degenerated into vengeance, and was sometimes disarmed by capri- 
cious^ clemency. But his character will be better conceived from a few 
striking traits or sayings (and many such are recorded of himh than from 
any description. 

He placed little value on the recommendations of his nobles ; and a 
iavour solicited through their medium was almost sure to be denied. But 
e was tond of honouring and rewarding merit, especially when, as is gener- 
ally the case, that merit was dumb.i To a faithful and valiant knight he one 
ay observed : “ 1 ou have hands to serve me ; have you no tongue to request 

took'io^to gwS Suettef rewarded those who did not ask, hut 
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a recompense?” Being at dinner, lie was once served among others by Dorn 
Pedro de Melo, a knight of great prowess, who was better fitted for handling 
the sword than a dish in the palace of princes, and let fall a large vessel 
of water, which sprinkled some of the courtiers, and made others laugh. 
‘^Why do you laugh?” inquired the king; “Dom Pedro has dropped a 
vessel of water, but he never dropped his lance ! ” He had borrowed money 
of a rich merchant at Ta^dra, to whom, at the expiration of the stipulated 
period, he returned it Avith legal interest. The merchant — a wonderful 
instance of disinterestedness in such a capacity — refused to receive more 
than the principal; Joao sent double interest, with the order to continue 
doubling it as often as the merchant should persist in the refusal. In one of 
his public edicts, with the view of recruiting his cavalry, he ordered all his 
subjects to be in readiness to furnish excellent Avar-horses. The churchmen 
pleaded their immunities, and some of them Avent so far as to say that they 
Avere not his subjects but those of the poj)e. To punish them in the way 
they deseiwed, Joao loudly asserted that he had never regarded them as sub- 
jects; and by another ordinance he forbade all smiths and farriers to shoe 
their mules and horses — a measure Avhicli soon compelled them to submit. 
The monopolists in corn had created an artificial famine by purchasing and 
piling in their Avarehouses all the grain in the kingdom, Avhich they refused 
to sell under an exorbitant price. By a royal ordinance the joeople were for- 
bidden to purchase from these dealers, and the Castilians Avere permitted to 
import in Avhatever quantities they pleased ; the kingdom soon teemed with 
abundance, and the monopolists Avere ruined. He Avas a great enemy to 
detraction. One praised a recent feat of arms of a Portuguese governor 
in Africa ; another attempted to detract from it by saying that the success 
AA^as merely owing to chance. “ That may be,” observed the king : ‘‘ but 
how is it that such chance never happens to anyone else? ” Nor was he less 
jealous of his dignity with foreign princes than Avith his own subjects. A 
Portuguese vessel had been captured by some French pirates : he ordered all 
the French vessels in his ports to be seized. The owners complained to their 
king, Charles VIII, Avho immediately punished the pirates, and caused 
their prize to be restored. It was found, liOAveA^er, that a parrot had not been 
restored Avith the rest, and he insisted that every A^essel should be retained 
until the bird Avere produced. In short, the success of his administration 
Avas unrivalled; he introduced industry and comfort among his people; 
added largely to the national resources; and AA^as in many respects the 
greatest monarch that ever SAvayed the sceiDtre of Portugal. 

In the reign of this prince, the Portuguese spirit of maritime enterprise 
Avas carried to a high pitch — a spirit which, except in one instance,^ he Avas 
ahvays anxious to foster. His first care was to found a fort on the coast of 
Guinea, Avhich had been discovered during the preceding reign, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a permanent commercial intercourse Avith the natives. 
The barbarian king, who had entered into an alliance with the strangers, 
consented to the erection of the fortress. From this moment Portugal, or 
rather her monarchs, derived a great revenue in ivory and gold from this 
unknown coast; so great, indeed, that he feared lest. the vessels of other 
European nations should be attracted to it. To damp their avidity, he took 
care that the voyage should be represented not merely as difficult, but as in 
the highest degree dangerous ; and as impossible to be undertaken in regular 
ships ; in any other than the flat-bottomed round smacks at that time 

1 That of Christopher Columhns, whose proposals he himself Avas’ ready enough to receive, 
but was overruled by his council. 
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peculiar to Portugal. The secret, however, was near coming to the knowledge 
of the vigilant monarch of Castile, who suspected the tiuth, and who longed 
to obtain a settlement on the same coast. In the hope of a princely reward, 
a Portuo’uese captain and two pilots proceeded to Castile. They were pursued 

into the neighbouring territory by the agents 
of Joao ; and, as they refused to obey the sum- 
mons of recall, two were killed on the spot, and 
the third brought back to Evora, where he was 
quartered. The severity of this punishment 
sank deep into the minds of the other pilots, 
and retained them in the service of their own 
sovereign. And when Joao heard that vessels 
were constructing in the English ports, unknown 
to Edward IV, and at the cost of the duke de 
Medina Sidonia, for an expedition to Ethiopia, 
— so the Portuguese termed all central Africa 
from the Nile to the western coast, — he sent 
an embassy to the English monarch, whom he 
reminded of the ancient alliance between the 
two crowns, and whom he easily induced to 
prohibit the preparations. In a short time, 
the fortress of SSo Jorge da Mina (Elmina) be- 
came a considerable city, and afterwards infa- 
mous from the traffic in slaves. 

But this was only the beginning of Portu- 
guese enterprise. The king had been taught 
to suspect that by coasting the African conti- 
nent a passage to tiie I^st Indies might be discovered ; and he not only 
equipped two small squadrons expressly for this object, but despatched two 
of his subjects (Pedro de Covilhao and Alfonso de Payva) into India and 
Abyssinia, to discover the route to and between these vast regions, and what 
advantages Portuguese commerce might derive from the knowledge thus 
acquired. 



PROGRESS IN DISCOVERY 

The discoveries of Covilhao encouraged Joao to attempt the passage to 
India. One of the squadrons — that under Joao Alfonso de Aveiro — dis- 
covered the kingdom of Benin. The other, under Cam, was more fortunate. 
Crossing the equinox, he arrived at the mouth of the Congo. He coasted 
two hundred leagues further to the south ; but finding no cape, he returned 
to Congo, and was honourably received by the barbarian king, whom he dis- 
posed to Christianity, and impressed with a favourable idea of European 
civilisation. His departure affected the half convert, who besought him to 
return wdth missionaries, and who at the same time permitted several natives 
to accompany him, for the purpose of being thoroughly instructed in the 
new faith. By the Portuguese king and court they were received with 
great joy, and at their express desire were soon regenerated in the waters of 
baptism, he, his queen, and many of the nobles standing sponsors at the font. 
After a residence of two years in Europe, they returned to Congo, accom- 
panied by several monks, some mechanics and agricultural labourers, and an 
embassy, headed by Ruy de Sousa. Hundreds repaired to the missionaries 
for instruction ; the idols were broken or removed ; a church was built, and 
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mass celebrated with imposing pomp. But to renounce worldly x>leasures, 
and to mortify the strongest passions, to forego the privilege of many wives', 
and the gratification of revenge — were too much for these licentious bar- 
bariaiis. By degrees the new faith changed, and was finally extinguished. 

Though no paramount advantage was derived from the alliance with 
Congo, the discoveries of Cam led to a solid one — that of the Cape of Good 
Ilope.^ This memorable discovery was made in 1487, by Bartholomeu Dias, 
an officer of equal enterprise and experience. The high winds and still 
liiglier seas which assailed this vast promontory induced the captain to call 
it the Cape of Storms ; but Joao, who had more extended views, called it 
O Cabo da Boa Esperanga, or the Gape of Good Hope. On this occasion Dias 
ventured little beyond the promontory ; nor was it passed by any vessel 
until the following reign, when the famous Vasco da Gama doubled it on 
his voyage to India. c 


Martin's Aecount of Vasco and Ckthral 

To Covilhao belongs the honour of marking the itinerary of the voyage 
to India, asserting that the East might be reached by the south of Africa. 

1 11 the letters which he sent from Cairo, he said that ships navigating along 
the coast of Guinea would ultimately reach the extreme south of the African 
continent ; and from thence steering east in the direction of the island 
of Lua, by Sofala, would find themselves on the way to India. From this 
and otlier information received, was composed the plan of the daring expe- 
dition of 1497, the destined course of which was first Kalilvodu or Calecut 
(Calicut), as it was called then, and from thence to where Covilhao was. 
Vasco da Gama was chosen by Dom Emmanuel Joao II had then been 

dead three years) to command the expedition. He was a daring but prudent 
man, uniting the qualities of a soldier and sailor, a thing common at that 
time and even latei*. The same thing applies to Alfonso de Albuquerque, 
Dom Joao de Castro, and many others. Such a combination had a decided 
advantage ; the separation of these qualities did not come to embarrass their 
i^lans ; there was unity in the command, for the captain was likewise pilot. 

The greatest judgment and prudence directed the preparations tor the 
expedition. The information sent by Covilhao was weighed and considered 
and compared with that previously obtained. Charts and maps were exam- 
ined, and Bartholomeu Dias himself related what had befallen him, the 
obstacles which he had encountered, and the difficulties which must be over- 
come. With his vast experience he directed the budding of the ships, doing 
awav with exaggerated dimensions, and insisting on the strength ot the ribs. 
The'^discoverer of the cape was to accompany the expedition 
Joro-e da Mina, and remain there to carry on the gold trade. Theie veit 
four small ships, that they might be able to enter all the ports, exp oie etei} 
creek, pass ovlr shoals, and cruise along the coast. Their construction vas 
stroll CT and perfect, such as had never been seen betore. 

They carried six freestone columns ^'one 

■)n(l the armillary sphere which the king had adopted as Ins emblem. Une 
w s to be set up at the bay of St. Braz, another at the mouth of he Zambesi 

:nl?noihif to ^arS^ in person to view the ships on the 
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stocks, and remained conversing with the masters, listening to the observa- 
tions of Bartholomeu and Pedro Dias, and Vasco da Gama, who showed him 
the new astrolabe of Behaim, a rough triangle of wood but very effectual. 

The three ships bore the names of the three archangels : S. Qabriel the ccvpi^ 
tanea of 120 tons ; S. Miguel (formerly and S. Raphael of 100 tons. 

The name of the fourth, of 200 tons, is unknown. At the end of June they 
were all finished and ready, and rode at anchor before the church of Restello, 
where the captains watched all the night of the 7th of July. The next day, 
after mass, accompanied by the king and all the people of the city, singing, 
with tapers in their hands, they all went in procession to the shore and there 
embarked. Camoens says that at that moment : 

But now an aged sire of reverend mien, 

Upon the foreshore thronged by the crowds, 

With lore by long experience only grown. 

Thus from his time-taught breast he made his moan : 

“ 0 curst the mortal who the first was found, 

Teaching the tree to wear the flowing sheet.” 

— The Lusiads, Burton’s translation. 

Indeed many in their hearts strongly condemned the persistency of the 
monarchs in sacrificing men and money to this chimera of navigation. The 
cold and tardy prudence born of past experience did not believe success 
possible after so many vain attempts. The result was to prove the contrary ; 
but the words of the poet prophesied the fatal consequences of an empire 
which all, both daring and x^i*udent, Avere ready to acclaim upon the return 
of Vasco da Gama. Camoens, watching the decline of the sun, could relate 
the hunger endured at sea, the tempests, shipwrecks, and wanderings in the 
burning lands of the terrible Adamastor, and the trail of white skeletons left 
across the sands of both Africas — a rosary of mournful tragedies. He could 
relate how waves of tyranny and crime from that Indian sea stretched out 
to Europe to overwhelm Portugal with their slime. 

They were three months reaching St. Helena Bay (Nov. 7tli). They 
landed to take the sun with their astrolabe, the rolling of the ship preventing 
them from doing so on board ; here they had several skirmishes with the 
natives, and set out again at last upon the 16th of November. On the 
19th they came in sight of Cape Tormentoso, or of Good Hope, both names 
being fully justified on this occasion. For three days they were beaten 
about by tempests. The wind and waves were such that the upper parts of 
the ships were under w'ater, and it could scarcely be seen if they advanced 
upon the waves or were wrapped around by them. Upon the stern castles 
the ships had painted pictures of the saints whose name they bore, and 
when the raging sea flung the pictures on to the tilt the crews grew pale 
with horror. It was a bad omen, for it seemed as if they were deserted 
by the divine favour. Fierce and angry seas washed over the poops, dashing 
the boats against the sides of the ships and damaging the helms. They 
furled the sails, cut down the tilt, and began to throw the cargo overboard. 
At last the weather cleared. 

Having doubled the cape, they entered the bay of St. Braz, where the 
calms detained them until the 7th of the following month. Navigating for a 
week along the southern coast of Africa, on the 15th they reached the 
Chaos Islands, the farthest point reached by Bartholomeu Dias. Then they 
began to follow the instructions of CoviUiao, the pilot absent in the lands 
of the mythical Prester John, of whom they were in search. They wished 
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currents, which were a o-reat dan^t- 
I in the vast and unknown southern sea. The s-^Uors 

I .r'"’ ^ inexorable destiny prudent nh 

Y, overcame the currents and revolts. noutnt in 

mid the “sea of darkness” (,«ar tenehroBo^, and then 

tents giew still. By day there was calm with the skv of purest blue • 
, everal tunes the light of S. Pedro Gonsalves, the St. Elmo of Lis- 
■oiie above the tops of the masts. All promised fair weather. They 

® miracle, and brought back with 

levotion the droppings of green wax left by the saint. 

Jaiiiiary 10th, 1498, they touched land at Inhambane, and had some 
nree with the Kaffii^i on the 22nd they had reaied Qillimane 

ane j, wliere “ noblemen ” came on board to yisit them, with turbans 
KecL silk upon their heads. 

•ia was reached for the first time. They saw men of divers nations, 
aces of that distant civilisation so eagerly sought for. They had 
id fi'om the African sea, and from the heavy shadow of the dark eoii- 
Yet these ‘‘ noblemen ” whom they gazed upon almost with love, 
them as bi^others, were to be their crudest enemies. Thev 
.1 Mozambique on the 2nd of March. Around the fleet at anchor came 
tive vessels, without decks or sails. The Moors came to trade witli 
The sultan in person wished to compliment Vasco da Gama, who 
id him on board. The sultan proved perfidious, and the fleet, without 
ots, cruised along the coast to Mombasa (on the 8th of April), where 
alone saved it from the plot which the Moors had prepared against 
iy had already recognised dangerous competitors in these men who 
)me over the sea to these regions, which l:fed until then been the 
uted possession of Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia. Saved by a miracle, 
da Gama went on to Melinde (15th), where the sultan received 
dl ; but not trusting these ‘‘ noblemen ” of Zanzibar, he availed him- 
a Moor who had remained on board at Mozambique, and who chanced 
>\v the way to Calicut. They put to sea, and in tw'-enty-seven days 
of April to the 19th of May), they were in India. The voyage had 
ten months and eleven days. 

was now that their wonder reached its limit. Everything they had 
s yet gave not a distant idea of what they noAV saw’' upon their land- 
Tlie natural pomp and splendour of the East filled them with surprise 
ipidity. In their religious ignorance they saw everywhere the Chris- 
)f Prester John. The natives adored the Virgin Mary, and the Por- 
>e also prostrated themselves before our Lady, in the person of Gauri, 
lite goddess, Sakti of Siva, the destroyer. This confusion, increased 
c fact of not understanding each other’s speech, occasioned scenes 
lously comical. Some who were doubtful, remarked that if the idols 
devils their prayer w^as intended for God alone, ^ quieting their con- 
es by this mental reservation. To increase their amazement, there 
to them a Moor who spoke in Portuguese, “ Good luck ! good luck I 
rubies, many emeralds ! ” 

oni Lisbon to India was but a short distance, for the feelings have no 
re. They were all Christians, they also had kings. The wmrld was 
e and man the same everywhere. The ingenuous w^ay in wliicli the 
‘st things were accomplished is the greatest proof of the heroic strength 
se men of the Renaissance. 
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At that time India — and by that name we designate all the coasts and 
islands included between the meridians of Suez and Tidore, and between 
20° south latitude and 30° north latitude, the scene of the Portuguese cam- 
paigns — ill India, we say, foreign races held a kind of dominion resembling 
in all things that which afterwards belonged to the Portuguese — a commer- 
cial-maritime monopoly, and consequently, factories, colonies, and states. 
The races they were about to dispossess of this dominion were the Arabs, 
the Ethiopians, Persians, Turks, and Afghans, who, coming down from the 
Red and the Arabian seas, and confounded in the religious wave of Islam, 
had subjugated the peninsula from the Indus to the Ganges, and eastern 
Africa from Adal to Monomotapa. Extending themselves to the extreme 
east, they reached as far as Cambodia and Tidore in the Moluccas, across 
Arakan and Pegu, from the j)eninsula of Malacca (Malay peninsula), and 
from Burma and Shan (Siam) into the continent, through Sumatra and 
Borneo and the middle of the Sunda archipelago. The Portuguese called 
all the natives Moors, a generic term already in use in Europe to denote the 
followers of Islam, and therefore now adopted when, having come from afar 
and traversed so many seas, they again found themselves face to face with the 
Turk, the opponent of the Christian throughout the world. 

“ The devil take you ! What brought you here ! ” was the compliment 
addressed to the Portuguese by a Moor in Calicut; and in Mozambique and 
Mombasa the Moors (we will henceforward use this word as a generic 
term, as aforesaid) persuaded or forced Samundri Rajah (Zamorin) king or 
count (India was under a pseudo-feudal rule) of Calicut, to exterminate the 
Portuguese. Calicut was the commercial empire of the coast of Malabar, 
and the dominions of the rajah formed the so-called kingdom of Kanara. 

It was an easy matter no doubt to persuade the ruler that Vasco da Gama 
was a pirate and his king a myth ; certainly the Moors of Calicut defined, 
in advance and unawares, the Portuguese dominion, which differed from 
common piracy only in that it was rapine organised by a political state. 
Convinced or constrained, the rajah ordered the navigators to be pursued, 
but they embarked and defended themselves, August 30th. After remaining 
some months in the island of Anjediva, upon the coast, Vasco da Gama 
resolved to return and set sail for Portugal on the 10th of July, 1498. A year 
later on the same date he reached Lisbon. Great was the enthusiasm. Dom 
Emmanuel also had his Indies, and Portugal her Columbus. But what tid- 
ings of Prester John? And what of Covilhao ? None. The navigator had 
succeeded in overcoming the cape and discovering India, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in solving the enigma which at that time had baffled their search for 
three centuries. This was of small account in history. The essential point 
was the solving of a greater enigma — tliat of the ^‘dark ocean.” Little was 
now wanting ; in twenty years there would not remain an unknown corner 
of land in the whole circumference of the globe, nor a span unexplored in 
the vast expanse of seas. “ Under the wild waves to learn the secrets of the 
earth, and the mysteries and illusions of the sea,” the Portuguese with heroic 
curiosity took in their hands the future of Europe and of the world. In the 
year after the discovery of India, Pedro Alvares Cabral, who was sent thither 
with an imposing fleet, could not resist the temptation of curiosity. Steer- 
ing east in the Atlantic a question constantly tormented him — what lay to 
the west ? In that direction Columbus had discovered the Indies in the 
northern hemisphere ; were there not perhaps Indies in the southern hemi- 
sphere also ? He steered Avest to explore — what Avere a few months more or 
less in the long journey to the east? Thus he discovered Brazil ; the Avestern 
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I I A t>,| 

Liiiii l.i\' ti’cnu !lu‘ t‘xtri*nu' nortli to llu; (‘xlronio south, extendiiii^ tlirou^li 
thv !« i» tiriiiisplun'os* Not till tlicn coiiUl it l)e said that Ainerica was com- 

|4rlriv‘ disi’i»Vi‘rr<l (IdOt)). 

1 htA iiru s t!u‘ discoviu-y of uew lands made little impression in Lishoii ; 
lUv (rrvioit dfsire t)f the eourl was thediseovery of the Prester, the enchanted 
Pir‘4fr .luluu ill order (o make a ij;‘oo(l ullianee with him and bring to Por- 
tsi.yil it little at least of those good things which Vasco da Gama had seen 
his iHVU eyes, tie* report of which inllanied the whole nation witlx 
eiipidiiy. C aliral uas stmt for this juirpose, not to discover lands; the names 
III tie ir repi*rl«»ry were now bandy suriie.ient to designate the islands, capes, 
p*oi H hays, ettasts, and eoatimmts. '.riieir desires were set on other things; 
“tie r lotjies st‘ethed withiii llumi : (dood luck ! good luck ! Many rubies, 

lioiuy eiiu*raltls I 

If was resohtsl to send a flt‘et to India, for now that the xvay was known 
flu IS* was nothing to ft*ar and im reason to diminish the number or tonnag;e 
oi iId* ,shi|)s. Ptslro Ah ares (siliral was aj)[)ointed admiral of the fleet, 
V hieli etiUslNted of thir(i*eii shiiis and (sirried twelve hundred men. The 
ih et laisetl anchor in Iht' d'aipis on the tUh of INIandi, 1500. The shouts of 
th.' ..ohu'M as they worketlat thtM*a{)stan in unison, a sound as sad and mourn- 
lid ,i ‘ the Sea ; tlie low inuriiiur of the cidiles in, the haavses ; the whistle of 
ili*' itsrUers as iluw dinuded the inameuvr(‘s ; the many-eolovired flags flying 
to h;e liree/e ; the sails half-furh'd niion tla^ ma.sts, made a vivid picture of 
the II. it iun whieh in tie* Near 15(H) was also stdd.ing out, shriven and well-dis- 
P‘.,.d, upon this lonr;* vo\ age of a. litlh^ more than a century, full of disease 
and .l.ipNNi'eck, at the end of whitdi waitcsl a. tomb vast as tlie sea and silent 
a. the tM-ean in th«‘ fnneixsil calm of the tropit%s. 

taiirahs vtwapy, besides lH‘t»-inning thi^ Ihirtugviese doniinion in India, had 
1 -.lid, I wt> desiraith’ results: it. s\vt‘}>t a.way the t\vo legends of Prester John 
totd **! tilt* ^vsea of darkiuLss.’' lie discovered l>ra//d and returned to tell 
I.Honanuel that- the supposes! (mip(‘ror of the East \vas a miserable black 
iaM!!ie,u id mg intrenehed in tin- imu-et^ssible mountains of Abyssinia. In 
|,iu Slit of a luvtludrawn by an abyss, lh)rtugal discovered the continents 
and idaudsof the A t la nl ie- and nsielusl India.. For tlie sake of an illusion 
aehieved llu' reality which struck the. world with wonder. The world is 
a luu agoautl imm are 1ml shadows borne upon the cunning winds of destiny. 
Wdih the lands di.seo\t*red and the st*as jiloug’hed Iroiii east to west, it still 
o'liiaiiiod to unite these twohalv<‘S ol thc^ Ivuown world, and sail i‘0und thein, 
III m.ilo* sure that tliev hiv svhole aii<l (simpledo in the hands of men. I. his 
ua. iho c*fh-ct of the \uvage of Magellan (Magalhaes) twenty years after. 
1 hr r.i was liark no mon*, (he gimat eomiuest was complete. But a jiew 
f nU i orisc mwv I’evisih'tl itsell -— to de.vour what* was discovered, to assimilate 
liar uV>rl 4 h d'he whole of Portugal embarked for Imlia in Cabral’s fleet. 


1 ,Ur 

.o fn 
I nda 


TIIK (’ONQUnsT OF INDIA 

i i!i tlte Idth u\' Septembtu' of the year 1500, Cabral reached Calicut. He 
m om! llln* \'a.sen da Gama, as a discoverer, but as the emissary ot the 
, rMrtm/ue,M* mimareh, the beare.r of !iis letters and propo.sals ot alhance 
Id,, isiiali’of <*alieut. As such he was received m a solei un audience. 

, !h *rtu’nu‘ar, donning tht*ir rieht‘st clothes and their liest and brightest 
liiMierh! t'» m:do‘ an impn‘ssion upon the Pastern imtentate by their 
; hut lir* ivpre eiitatives of I0uro}»e, poor and strong, Avere to be 
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outdone by the magnificence of opulent India. The polish of their arms was 
dimmed by the blaze of precious stones ‘‘ whose rays were blinding.” 

The rajah was borne in a palanquin, or litter, upon the shoulders of his 
nobles, reclining upon silken cushions among coverlets worked in gold thread, 
falling in folds and edged with borders encrusted with precious stones. The 
litter advanced slowly, under a silken canopy fringed with gold, and within 
this double tabernacle appeared the black rajah, covered with precious stones. 
It was blinding to look upon him. On each side of the canopy were pages 
stirring the air with fans of peacock feathers, and beside the palanquin came 
those who bore the insignia of royalty — the sword and dagger, the foil of 
gold, the symbolical lily-flower, the ewer of water, and finally the cup into 
which the king spat the betel, the chewing of which makes the teeth pink, 
and gives ‘‘a most sweet breath.” 

Throughout the whole length of the procession and bringing up the rear 
were bands of musicians rending the air with their drums, tom-toms of gold 
and silver suspended by cords from poles of bamboo, and enormous trumpets, 
some straight and some curved, raised in the air, which gave the musicians 
the appearance of elephants vitli golden trunks, their flags encrusted with 
rubies and emeralds. 

The reception was conducted wdth solemnity on either side, although they 
could not understand each other well ; the scribes displayed in vain their 
long palm leaves covered with writing ; the Portuguese by signs indicated 
their wish to establish factories there. The scribes gradually came to under- 
stand, and distrusted ; and the Portuguese also distrusted the smiles of the 
rajah. In spite of this, however, their request was granted, and Cabral 
founded the first Portuguese factory in India at Calicut. Afterwards the 
Moors came and exclaimed against the intruders who were despoiling them, and, 
favoured by the natives, fell upon the factory, murdering all the Portuguese 
therein — fifty in all. Then followed the terrible vengeance of the admiral. 
He took ten ships of the Arab merchants, and put the crews, five hundred 
men, to the sword ; bombarded the city, and set it on fire. 

The burning of Calicut on the 16th of December, 1500, was the gloomy 
daw'ii of modern oriental history. In the middle of January (1501) Cabral 
loaded his ships with pepper and cinnamon and returned to the kingdom. 
(Jf the thirteen ships with which he set out a year before, barely three 
returned with him. The terrible enemy though conquered was not sub- 
dued, and this first expedition to India, the first act of a tragedy of more 
than a centiiry, sketched out the course of its action ; assassination, fire, 
niassaere, shipwreck; the sword and pepper; the soldier’s arms in one 
hand, tne merchants scales in the other — a modern Carthage; and in the 
oacivg round the open maw' of the sea, ready to devour men, ships, and treas- 
ure ^ a perennial fount of vice pouring forth torrents of wickedness. 

To hifiiet a terrible chastisement upon the rajah and to consolidate the 
laetory of Cochin by fortifying it, was the object of the second fleet which set 
out trom Lisbon in Februar}^ 1502, under the command of Vasco da Gama, 
the implacable captain. The story of the voyage is full of horror; and the 
revenge of the captain a proof of the sanguinary, impassive, and cruel cold- 
^ indeed exist in the almost African temperament of the 
oituguese. Obliterated in peace and subjection it ever bursts out afresh 
m aonimion, victory, and w^arfare. If such sentiments, alive in the soul of 
Tanu, inspired his actions, his campaign followed no plan, nor could his 
rude spirit entertain the wide views of the statesman. If he had any plan 
m view, It was to amaze India by the cruelty of his deeds, and domina^ it 
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by the terror of Ms slaughters. Navigating the Indian seas, Gama met a 
ship of Arabian merchants going to or coming from Mecca. Besides the 
crew the ship carried 240 men, passengers with their wives and children. 
TMs was on the 1st of October, 1602 ; “ which I shall remember all my 
life,” wrote the pilot, still horror-stricken at the remembrance of the cow- 
ardly way in which the ship was set on fire with all whom it contained, so 
that every soul perished in the fiames or in the sea. Well pleased with him- 
self, the captain steered for Calicut. He intimated to the rajah that he 
must expel all the Moors, who numbered five thousand families, the richest 
in the city; saying that any servant of the king Dorn Emmanuel was worth 
more than the Zamorin, and that his 
master had power to make every palm 
tree a king ! As was to be expected, 
the rajah refused. Then the captain, 
who upon anchoring had captured a con- 
siderable number of merchants in the 
port, ordered their hands and ears to be 
cut off, and crowded them into a boat in 
which they drifted ashore with the tide, 
bearing Gama’s answer to the refusal of 
the wretched prince. 

Then he began the bombardment, 

November 2nd. The city was in flames 
for the second time, and the lamentations 
of the people answered the cynical and 
ferocious laughter of the sailors sheltered 
behind the sides of the ships near the 
guns which vomited fire. This was a 
foolish, cruel, and cowardly deed; for 
the short lances and arrows of the natives 
could not measure themselves against 
the grenades fired from afar on board the 
ships. Gama left part of his fleet in 
India under the command of Vincente 
Sodre, as eminent and celebrated a man 
as the admiral, whose uncle he was. 

The Portuguese dominion thus as- 
sumed from the very first the twofold 
character which it never lost in spite of 
all subsequent attempts at law and order. 

On the sea was anarchy and theft ; on 
shore, a succession of blood-thirsty dep- 
redations. Vasco da Gama showed how to rule by fire and sword; Sodre 
showed how to reap a harvest at sea by boarding the ships of Mecca. Piracy 
and pillage were the two foundations of the Portuguese dominion, its nerves 
were cannon, and its soul was pepper. When Gama returned from his 
second voyage a third fleet left Lisbon (April, 1503) with Alfonso de Albu- 
querque and Duarte Pacheco on board. They went to Cochin to assist the 
rajah in his war against the rajah of Calicut, and built the first fortress in 
India. Albuquerque returned to the kingdom ; Pacheco remained at Cochin 
with the troops and ships prepared for the attack. The hero — for he fought 
like a wild beast in his den of Kambalaan, nobly, disinterestedly, and fiercely 
— said at once that now all lay with the artillery. This will explain the 
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possibility of the resistance of Pacheco’s seventy men, feebly assisted by the 
natives, against the fifty thousand attributed to the army of Samundri, rajah 
of Calicut. But the artillery alone would not have sufiiced to repulse the 
solid body of the enemy’s columns, if the courage and wonderful rapidity of 
the marches, the ubiquity, so to speak, of tlie first soldier-hero of the East, 
had not supported the powerful means of defence. The fleet of Lopo Soares 
Albergaria brought back Pacheco to the kingdom in 1505. Being a simple 
and upright man he returned rich in wounds and poor in money and dia- 
monds; he had remained in the caiitaincy of SSo Jorge da Mina, from 
whence he was brought in irons because of the accusations brought against 
him, to languish in prison for a long time and to die at last in poverty and 
oblivion. ‘‘ The fate of this hero,” says Goes,^^ “ was of a nature to warn 
mankind to beware of the inconstancy of kings and ]3rinces and their small 
remembrance of those to whom they are bound.” And yet Dom Emmanuel 
owed the consolidation of his still incipient empire in the East to this 
man. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida was the man chosen to be governor of India, 
now constituted a vicero)^alty. He is the first of the successive figures pre- 
sented by the Portuguese empire of the East ; and the first of the three most 
notable viceroys. The government of India formed three great men — 
Castro, who may be called a saint ; Albuquerque, to whom the name of hero 
is better adapted ; and Almeida, a wise administrator and intelligent factor. 
The viceroy, his plans matured by observation on the spot, and the first naval 
war with which he was received by the unrepentant rajah of Calicut, 
mentally completed his system of government. Let all our strength be at 
sea,” he said ; let us refrain from appropriating the land. The old tra- 
dition of conquest, the empire of such distant lands, is not desirable. Let 
us destroy those new races (the Arabs, Afghans, Ethiopians, and Turks) 
and reinstate the ancient races and natives of this coast ; then we will go 
further. Let us secure with our fleets the safety of the sea and protect the 
natives in whose name we may practically reign over India. There would 
certainly be no harm in our having a few fortresses along the coast, but 
simply to protect the factories from surprise, for their chief safety will lie in 
the friendship of the native rajahs placed upon their thrones by us, and main- 
tained and defended by our fleets. What has been done so far is but anarchy, 
scarcely an outline of government, a system of murder, piracy, and disorder 
which it is necessary to remedy.” The difficulties seemed to him more 
formidable in that “ the past warfare was with beasts, but now we are to fight 
Venetians and the Turks of the sultan.” The former impunity disappeared 
as soon as the Venetians and Egyptians launched a powerful fleet upon the 
Red Sea, with artillery. 

Dom Francisco de Almeida advanced up the coast, leaving behind him a 
trail of ashes and blood which everywhere marked the passage of the Portu- 
guese. The Egyptian admiral still feared the viceroy, and as soon, 
as the fleet had anchored and grappled with his ships, he meant to cut 
the cables and drift ashore, dragging the Portuguese with him, where the 
Indian launches and fustas might fall upon them furiously. But the viceroy 
perceived the snare and ordered the anchors to be prepared in the stern, and 
the enemy’s ships went ashore alone. It was the 3rd of February (1509), the 
feast of St. Braz, at noon. The confusion of races gathered in that fight 
was inextricable ; the banners of the cross and crescent flying from the masts 
covered the most extravagant sentiments and varying beliefs. The truth is 
that they fought not for faith or fatherland, but furiously disputed the 
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spoils of India ; and covetousness can make brothers of men of every faith 
and children of every race. There were French and Germans as bombardiers 
on board the Portuguese ships ; there were Indian Brahmans and even 
Moors. On the other side in the confusion of shijps there might be found 
from the Nubian to the Arab ; from the Ethiopian to the Affran ; there were 
Mussulmans of every caste ; Persians and JB^^m ^ of Egypt — mercenaries from 
all parts to whom this generic name was given. Besides the heathen multi- 
tude was the V enetian renegade or Catholic — but above all the merchant, who 
had come with artillery to the Indian Sea by order of his republic to defend 
the interests of his associates in the commerce of the East. Around the 
confused bands on board the fleet of the Rum gathered the dark mass of 
Indians in their junks, from Diu in Guzerat and from Calicut in Kanara. 

Once more the waters of the Indian Sea were stained with crimson. 
Countless numbers XDerished. The wounded floated, crying for mercy and 
receiving bullets. At last, after the scenes and episodes proper to such trage- 
dies, the victory fell to the viceroy who destroyed Rum and Indians. This 
naval victory had a higher importance even than the victories of Duarte 
Pacheco in Cochin, for the Indians, observing and considering, recognised 
that the Portuguese forces were invincible not only to themselves but also 
to the Rum of Egypt and the artillery of Venice. The viceroy remembered 
that he had lost his son, and ‘‘ he went and sat under the awning, a hand- 
kerchief in his hand which could not stem his falling tears.” All thronged 
to console him, and recovering his spirits he arose, drying his tears and call- 
ing them his sons, and said that this grief had pierced and must ever remain 
in his heart, but bade them rejoice at the gallant vengeance which God in his 
mercy had bestowed upon them ! But to complete liis vengeance for the 
death of his son, he ordered prisoners to be tied to the mouths of the guns, 
and the heads and scattered members of these unfortunate wretches were 
thrown into the city of Kanara hke shot. The death of his son disturbed 
his sound judgment and transformed his former opinions of a statesman to 
blood-thirsty furies, attested by the devastation of the coast of Guzerat. He 
yielded also to the intrigues and slanders of the captains who had come from 
Ormus, recently conquered by Albuquerque and ruled with the terrible wild- 
ness of his titanic enterprises. They scoffed at the viceroy who had just 
finished his term of office, and at Albuquerque, already appointed from Lis- 
bon to succeed him ; and treacherous accounts of the excesses of the wise 
Almeida had already reached the court. The dungeon of Duarte Pacheco 
awaited him in payment of his labours. However, on his journey to the 
kingdom he landed on the coast of Kaffraria, and was killed by the natives 
with assegais and javelins. 

His plan of government, though wise, was chimerical, for India itself was 
insanity. Only a man of genius like Albuquerque could make the doomed 
enterprise great. Only a saint like Castro could save the Portuguese valour 
from the stain of positive ignominy. Dominion, as Almeida conceived it, 
was not to despoil ; it was armed protection extended to a commerce, free 
on one side, and the monopoly of the state or appanage of the crown on the 
other. The captains and governors should be simultaneously commercial 
agents of his majesty, the high trader in pepper. This required a stolidity 
of which the Dutch alone were capable and that at the cost of salaries which 
outweighed temptation. Besides this, the Portuguese flung themselves 

[1 The was a term applied by the Arabs to all subjects of the Roman Empire and con- 
tinued to be the designation of the inhabitants of western Christendom after they had ceased 
to yield obedience to the “ king of Rum,” the Byzantine emperor.] 
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famislied upon tliis eastern banquet, as did the races of the north, centuries 
before, upon the banquet of Gaul, Italy, and Spain. No one could have 
wrenched from their fangs the palpitating flesh which they so anxiously 
devoured ; the fatal consequences which Dom Francisco de Almeida wisely 
loretold were inevitable. Albuquerque in Ormus, Goa, and Malacca, estab- 
lished on land the limits of the empire, which in his predecessor’s judgment 
sliould have floated vaguely on the waves. 

King Emmanuel forgave everything, crimes, robbery, incendiarism, and 
piracy, so long as they sent him Avhat he most longed for, curiosities, novel- 
ties and riclies, to fill his palaces in Lisbon and dazzle the pope in Rome with 
]iis magnificent embassy. Send pepper, and lie down to sleep,” said Tristan 
da (hiiiha later on, writing from the court in Lisbon to his son Nuno, gov- 
ernor of India. The sack of the East — such a name best fits the Portuguese 
dominion — was already ordained in Lisbon. 

Albuquerque, like Almeida, for all his splendid services, was rewarded 
with (Uivy and ingratitude. His abilities, his bravery, his successful admin- 
istration made the courtiers fear or pretend that he aimed at an independent 
sovcireignty in those regions ; and by their representations they prevailed on 
tlie king to recall him. Dom Lopo Soares was despatched from Lisbon 
to sii])ei\sodc him. But before his successor arrived, he felt that his health 
was worn out in the service of his country ; he made his last will, and died 
at sea, within sight of Goa. However violent some of his acts, his loss was 
bewailed by both Indians and Portuguese. He certainly administered justice 
\yitli impartiality ; laid no intolerable burdens on the people ; restrained the 
licentiousness of his officers; and introduced unexampled prosperity through- 
out tlic wide range of the Portuguese establishments. If to this we add that 
tlie qualities of his mind were of a high order, that he was liberal, affable, 
and modest, we shall scarcely be surprised that, by his enthusiastic country- 
men, lie was styled the Great. It is probable that no other man would have 
established tlie domination of Portugal on so secure a basis : it is certain that 
no otlier, in so short a period, could have invested the structure with so much 
splendour. His remains were magnificently interred at Goa, and his son 
was laden with honours by the now repentant Emmanuel — the only rewards 
of his great deeds (1515). 

Under the successors of Albuquerque, the administration of India was 
notorious for its corruption, imbecility, and violence, and in the same degree 
as wisdom and justice were discarded, so did the military spirit decay. « 


EMMANUEL THE FOKTUNATE 

When Dom Emmanuel I had been proclaimed king in the town of Alcacer 
on the 27th of October, 1495, he had reached the age of twenty-six. He had 
found everything prepared for a quiet and prosperous reign; his predecessor, 
JoSo ri, had smoothed the way for him by overthrowing the power of the 
nobility. The conciliation of the fidalgos and great lords was easily effected. 

Two matters seriously occupied the new king during the first years of his 
reign — his marriage, and the discovery of India. In the hope that he or 
his descendants would one day unite the crowns of Spain and Portugal, Dom 
Emmanuel desired to marry the widow of his nephew. The Catholic sover- 
eigns, having first approved the king of Portugal’s request, appointed 
as their agent Ximenes, who was afterwards cardinal. The marriage of 
the king, Dom Emmanuel, and Doha Isabella of Castile being agreed upon. 
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a treaty was made at Burgos, on the 30th of November, 1496, in which large 
dowries in money were promised on both sides. 

In 1497, the king sent his delegate to Castile to continue the negotiations, 
and a new article was introduced into the treaty, to which the Catholic sover- 
eigns attached extraordinary importance, going so far as to make it a ques- 
tion of annulling the treaty of Burgos and breaking off the marriage. This 
article was that Dom Emmanuel should expel from his kingdom and domin- 
ions all the Jews or Moors who refused baptism, and all those who had been 
found guilty of heresy or apostasy, the clause to be fulfilled before Septem- 
ber, 1497. Such was the origin of the greatest political mistake and blackest 
injustice perpetrated by the fortunate ” king, Dom Emmanuel, which left 
an indelible stain upon his happy reign ; for the ambition of eventually 
uniting the crowns of Portugal and Castile cannot be considered a sufficient 
excuse. Dom Emmanuel fulfilled this treaty, expelling from his king- 
dom all the Jews and free Moors who refused baptism, including all 
those unfortunates who, banished from Spain in 1492 by the Catholic sover- 
eigns Ferdinand and Isabella, had fled to Portugal thinking to find in that 
country a refuge from the intolerance and tyranny of Castile. In October, 
1497, the marriage of King Emmanuel of Portugal with the princess Isabella, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, and widow of Prince Alfonso, 
son of Joao II, took place in the town of Valencia de Alcantara. 

It seemed at first that Dom Emmanuers lucky star would not abandon 
him in his relations with Castile. Indeed the kings of Portugal and Castile 
were still at Valencia de Alcantara when they received the news of the 
unfortunate death of the prince Don Juan, heir to the crown of Castile. 
By this event Dona Isabella, queen of Portugal, wife of Dom Emmanuel, 
became heir presumptive to the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Leon. 
This fact, which plunged the kingdoms of Spain in consternation, filled Dom 
Emmanuel with joy and promised to satisfy his ambitions more promptly 
than could have been expected. 

But his wife was advanced in pregnancy. In spite of her state, she 
resolved to continue her journey and go to Saragossa to be sworn heir to the 
throne of Aragon. Here she was seized with the pains of child-birth, and on 
the 24th of August, 1498, brought forth the infante Dom Miguel, in that city, 
his birth costing his mother her life. And Miguel died two years later. 

Thus the dream of Dom Emmanuel vanished like smoke. The famous 
expulsion of the Jews and New Christians, an iniquitous measure, unwise 
and unpolitic, price of the marriage with Dona Isabella, was not a happy 
augury. Once more the attempt at an Iberian union under the sceptre of a 
Portuguese king by matrimonial means had failed. 

Dom Emmanuel did not completely lose hope in his relations with Castile^ 
by the death of his wife and son. The Catholic sovereigns also seemed 
determined on an alliance with Portugal. Without loss of time, in the same 
year, 1500, Dom Emmanuel sent Ruy de Saude, of his council, as ambassador 
to the sovereigns of Castile with full powers to request the hand of the 
infanta Dona Maria, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and conse- 
quently sister-in-laAv of the king of Portugal. The heirs to the crown of 
Castile were Dona Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and her hus- 
band, son of the emperor Maximilian and the empress Mary of Burgundy. 
The princess of Castile had already a son at that time, Charles, who wu\s born 
at Ghent in Belgium on the 24th of February, 1500, and was afterwards 

[1 The Portuguese have a saying : Castella nem bom vento nem bom casamento''^ (Prom 

Castile neither good wind nor good wedding).] 
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Charles I of Spain and V of Germany. Queen Isabella died on the 25th of 
November, 1604, and King Ferdinand on the 23rd of January, 1516. The 
throne of Castile was lost to Dom Emmanuel. The crown of Spain was 
about to pass to the house of Austria. The wedding to Maria nevertheless 
took place at Alcacer-do-Sal on the 30th of October, 1500. 

In the same j^ear, 1500, Gaspar Cortereal went to North America and 
discovered the land of Labrador, which was then called Cortereal, getting 
beyond 50° north latitude. He returned to Portugal, and repeated his 
voyage in 1501, but was never heard of again. His brother, Miguel, went 
in search of him, but he also disappeared. Other lands and islands were dis- 
covered in the time of Queen Maria. In 1501, JoSo da Nova,^ on his voyage 
to India, discovered the Ascension Island in the Atlantic, and the island 
which bears his name on the coast of Africa. On his return journey in 1502 
he discovered the island of St. Helena in the Atlantic. The Florentine 
Amerigo Vespucci made voyages to America by order of Dom Emmanuel in 
1501 and 1503, discovering Rio de la Plata and Patagonia. This navigator 
had the glory of giving his name to the group of lands discovered by Colum- 
bus, Cabral, etc. In 1506 were successively discovered : by Tristan da 
Cunha, the islands of that name in the Atlantic ; by Ruy Pereira Coutinho 
and Fernao Soares, the western and eastern coasts of the island of Madagas- 
car ; in 1507, the Maidive Islands by Dom Lourengo de Almeida ; in 15^09, 
by Diogo Lopes de Sequeira, Malacca (Malay Peninsula) and Sumatra ; in 
1512, by Francisco Serrao, the Molucca Islands in the Chinese seas ; in 1513, 
by Pedro Mascarenhas, the island to which he gave his name and which is at 
present called Reunion, in the Indian Ocean ; in 1516, Duarte Coelho dis- 
covered Cochin-China ; in 1517, FernSo Peres de Andrade went to China. 


THE GKEAT VOYAGE OF MAGELLAN 

The celebrated line of demarcation between the right of discover}^ and 
conquest was not so clearly understood as to avoid disputes between Dom 
Emmanuel and his brother sovereign of Castile. His splendid empire in the 
East had long attracted the jealousy of Ferdinand, who had frequently 
attempted, but as frequently been deterred by his remonstrances, to share in 
the rich commercial advantages thus offered to the sister kingdom. After the 
death of that prince, a disaffected Portuguese who had served Emmanuel 
with distinction both in Ethiopia and India, and who was disgusted with the 
refusal of his sovereign to reward his services with becoming liberality, fled 
into Castile, and told the new king, Charles V of Austria, that the Molucca 
Islands, in virtue of that line, rightfully belonged to SiDain. This man was 
Ferdinand Magellan (Fernao de MagalhSes), whose name is immortalised in 
the annals of maritime discovery. He proposed a shorter route to the 
Moluccas than the passage by the Cape of Good Hope — the route by Brazil : 
he well knew that the American continent must terminate somewhere, and 
his notion of the earth’s rotundity was sufficiently just to convince him that 
a western voyage would bring him to the same point as the one discovered 
by Dias and Vasco da Gama. In August, 1519, he embarked at Seville, 
with five vessels, over the crew^s of which he was invested wuth the power of 
life and death. On reaching the Brazilian coast, he cautiously proceeded 
soutlwards, and in September, 1520, arriving at a cape wdiich he called after 

[} A Spauiard by birth, ^vho entered the Portuguese service. His original name was Juan 
de Nova.] 
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cttect that certain visionaries, religious, or fanatics, took it for a miracle. 
Ihe cry of _» a miracle already flew from mouth to mouth, when a bvstande-, 
more intelligent but with little prudence for his speech, suggested "that this 
etrect was due to the reflection of the sun and could only be called a 
natural phenomenon. This sufficed to cause him to be looked upon as a dis- 
guised Jew ; a tumult arose, and such was the frenzy of the populace that a 
hornble massacre upon the so-called New Christians followed. 

The massacre lasted for three days. More than a thousand persons perished. 
Dorn Emmanuel was at Aviz at the time. As soon as he heard of what had 
occurred in the capital, he sent Dorn Diogo Lobo, baron de Alvito, and 
the prior of Crato with full powers to punish the guilty. 

He ordered that besides the special punishment of the guilty all the 
inhabitants should forfeit a fifth of all their property, movable and^ immov- 
able, to the crown, and that from the date of the sentence there should be 
no more courts of aldermen, freemen of guilds, nor judges of hospitals ; he 
further subjected the municipality to the jurisdiction of the harbingers, the 
amount of these impositions to be levied by officers of the crown. This 
species of interdict lasted for two years. 

This splendid period of the reign of Dom Emmanuel, which includes the 
years 1500 to 1617, the eighteen years during which the fortunate monarch 
was married to Doha Maria of Castile, the most brilliant in Portuguese his- 
tory for the military glory and wealth and commerce enjoyed by Portugal, 
and in which science, letters, and art were so flourishing — was not equally 
liappy as regards public health, the safety of the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of these kingdoms, and internal administration. 

The plague, which had frequently visited Portugal since the fifteenth 
century, attacked and ravaged the capital many times, as well as other towns 
of this kingdom;, then royally and those able to follow their example might 
be seen flying from the infected places. Real preventive measures \yere 
never adopted until the reign of Joa^o III. Novenas, feast-days, processions 
of the relics of St. Roque, which Dom Emmanuel sent for from Venice, such 
were the chief means adopted by the king and people to combat the epidemic, 
not, however, forgetting the safest course of flight.^' 

Dom Emmanuel died December 12th, 1621, after one of the most glorious 
reicrns on record. Of his public administration enough has been saici ; ancc 
of Ins private character what little we know is chiefly in his favour. He 
administered justice with impartiality ; and had regulated hours when he 
received his subjects without distinction ; nay, such was ms anxiet} to cio 
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them justice, that if at the expiration of the appointed period complaints 
remained unredressed, he would sacrifice the hours sacred to enjoyment or 
repose. The persecution of the unfortunate Jews is a deep stain on his 
memory ; but in every respect he was a great monarch, and his fame filled 
the world as much as his enlightened policy enriched his kingdom. He 
despatched embassies to all the potentates of his time — to the king of Eng- 
land, and the ruler of Abyssinia ; to the royal chief of Congo, and the 
sultan of Egypt ; to the sultan of Persia, and the emperor of China. Some 
of them — that, for instance, in which he displayed- before the astonished 
pope and cardinals a Persian panther and an Indian elephant, with their 
native attendants — were distinguished by magnificence suitable to the lord 
of so many regions. « 






CHAPTER III 

THE FALL, THE CAPTIVITY, AND THE REVOLUTION 


[1621-1640 A.D.] 

Upon the death of Dom Emmanuel in December, 1521, he was succeeded 
by Dom Joao, his eldest son, who had not yet completed his twentieth year. 
The chroniclers who wrote under the influence of the immediate successors 
of this prince, having the fear of censure before their eyes, represented him 
as endowed with high intelligence and qualities worthy of a king. 

During his father’s life many considered him an idiot. Dom Emmanuel 
himself feared the influence which unworthy men exerted over JoSo during 
his early youth. It is certain that through inattention or incapacity he could 
never master the rudiments of science, nor even those of the Latin tongue. 
Throughout his reign monkish questions always appeared among the gravest 
business of the state, and his first action, when he had scarcely emerged from 
infancy, was to build a Dominican convent. This may be regarded as the 
worthy presage of an inquisition king. Whether from want of natural intel- 
ligence, ignorance, or errors of education, Joao III was a fanatic. The intol- 
erance of his reign, though furthered by different incentives, was chiefly due 
to his character and inclinations. 

The secretary of Dom Emmanuel, aYntonio Carneiro, who deserved his 
confidence for many years and continued to serve the new king, when fatigue 
forced him to withdraw from a charge which he still held nominally for 
many years, left as his successor his second son Pedro de Al^agova. This 
man, whom we find y^ears later managing the most various affairs at the 
same time, and whose activity appears almost incredible, by the side of a 
prince whose lack of culture his very panegyrists cannot hide, must ha^^e 
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been practically king in resolving the most difficult questions, as was the 
marquis of Pombal at a later epoch. Pedro de Algagova made no parade 
of his influence, hiding in the shadow of the throne, and leaving the fre- 
quently sterile brilliance of importance and favouritism to a vain nobility. 
But every dark stain that rests upon the reign of Joao III may be attributed 
to him, except the establishment of the horrible tribunal of the faith. In 
this particular, although the actual deed was his, the impulse came from the 
monarch. The resistance of the New Christians was long and persistent. 
A steadfast will made up of a million hatreds struggled against this resist- 
ance for more than twenty years and overcame it. In the end the rack, whip, 
and stake reigned supreme in the region of religious belief, prevailing over 
the evangelical doctrine of tolerance and liberty. 

The failure of the attempt to establish the Inquisition in Portugal in 
1515, from whatever cause arising, and tire predominance obtained % the 
policy of tolerance, must have increased the spite of the irreconcilable ene- 
mies of the Jews. The hatred of JoSo III for the Jews was profound and 
well known. This sufficed to excite in the minds of the people the ancient 
spirit of persecution and assassination. Ignorance and monkish tendencies, 
unassisted by envy or the memory of former wrongs, made the king naturally 
a fanatic, though fanaticism did not prevent him from abandoning himself to 
debauchery with women. 

His marriage was treated of and Doha Catherine, sister of Charles V 
who then reigned in Castile, was chosen for his bride. The marriage took 
place, and an attempt was made to tighten the bond between the two coun- 
tries by negotiating the marriage of Charles V with the infanta Donna Isa- 
bella, sister of the king of Portugal. The final conditions were adjusted 
and it was agreed that the dowry of the Portuguese infanta should be 
90,000 doubloons, or more than 800,000 cruzados. Resources were wanting 
and it was necessary to obtain them. Perhaps this circumstance and several 
others caused the convocation of the cortes in 1525. Since the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Portuguese parliaments had lost their true value ; they were more 
a matter of pomp and formality than of substance. The essential point, 
which was to raise money, was effected, for the cortes voted the impositions 
of new taxes to the amount of 150,000 cruzados to be raised in two years. 
This was the most urgent business. The representations of the councils 
were generally answered in fair words, which were only partially carried out 
long after the cortes of 1535, when the same representations were for the 
most part renewed. It was in this assembly that the general ill will towards 
the New Christians was at last able to manifest itself in a solemnly significant 
manner, but within strictly legal limits. 2> In 1536 the Inquisition was finally 
established. Its methods and its effects will be sufficiently shown in the 
appendix to this volume. It destroyed life, liberty, humanity, commerce, 
literature, and art in Portugal as elsewhere. When the Jesuits were 
admitted in 1540 and given charge of education, the church and the state 
were one, and the result was as usual a shameful combination of atrocity and 
paralysis.^^ 


THE POKTUGUESE IN AFRICA, INDIA, AND BRAZIL 

The long reign of JoSo exhibits interminable contests in India and Africa. 
Their details would be perused with little interest by an English reader. 
They can be noticed in so far only as they affect the general state of the 
monarchy. During these transactions in the East, Morocco continued to be 
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Lnary theatre of the worst human passions. On the one hand the 
'0 were eager to extend their possessions ; on the other, the sherifs^ 
n their successful ambition, were not less -so to free the country 
oublesome an enemy. From the accession of the new dynasty, the 
the Portuguese began to decline. Indicative of the ambitious 
diich they had formed, the sherifs assumed the title of emperors of 
Lie elder, Hamed, remaining at Morocco ; the younger, Muhammed, 
■ the more western provinces. 

j king of Fez this assumption was not less odious than it was to 
Lguese themselves. That on one occasion the sherif, with four 
horse, was signally defeated hj a Portuguese noble with one 
ind forty, is gravely asserted; victories equally improbable, we 
iqually impossible, occur at every step in the Portuguese relations 
g the wars of their countrymen with the misbelievers. But what, 
Id, could not be effected by valour was done by fortune. Con- 
he war which he had to support in India, and his want of troops, 

. the extraordinary resolution of dismantling four of his African 
, Arzilla, Saphin, Aseminur, Alcacer-Seguier, and of abandoning 
to the enemy. This resolution was carried into effect ; but that 
)wing as much to the arms of the sherif as to the motives will be 
by every reader except a Portuguese. ^ 

riental empire of Portugal, however, continued to increase by the 
jh the able statesmen and warriors, whom Joao sent out as viceroys 
•nors, waged, upon the most frivolous pretexts, against the different 
:ing princes. They took advantage of the dissensions of the princes 
iluccas, to obtain the complete sovereignty of those valuable islands, 
ders provoked by the tyranny and consequent assassination of the 
' Cambay enabled them to wrest from those monarchs the important 
.nd city of Diu ; and similar convulsions in the Deccan gave them 
.ties of considerably extending the Portuguese dominions in that 
ountry. It is to be observed, however, that the sovereigns, thus 
despoiled, were themselves equally lawless conquerors. They were 
of the Mohammedan hordes, who had overrun India, overthrown the 
inces, and oppressed the Hindus. The enslaved natives probably 
le for the expulsion of one foreign master by another, if they had 
^ to rejoice at exchanging the wantonly cruel tyranny of oriental 
for the more orderly extortion and oppression of a civilised 

ncrease of the power of the Portuguese now alarmed all the Moham- 
)tentates, and they applied to Constantinople for assistance to expel 
stian intruders. Again the request was enforced by a Christian 
enice, whose jealousy of the Portuguese rivals of her own commer- 
3ness extinguished all nobler feeling, all religious sympathy. Sulei- 
LS doubly urged, equipped a pow^erful armament in the Red Sea, 
•roceeding to the Indian Ocean, joined the Cambayan forces in 
r Diu. The defence, first by Antonio de Silveira, and afterwards 
de Mascarenhas, of this place, or rather of the fortress, for the tovrn 
of the island were quickly abandoned as untenable, ranks amongst 
celebrated feats of the Portuguese in India. They repulsed inces- 
mlts, the women labouring day and night at the fortifications, and 
g into the posts of greatest danger, to carry everj’- needful assistance 
)mbatants, who, from their scanty numbers, could hardly ever quit 
s. During both sieges, the place was reduced to the utmost ex- 
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tremity ; and upon both occasions was relieved by the seasonable appearance 

of the viceroy with a powerful fleet. . , , ... i 

Of the viceroys and governors who effected these acquisitions scarcely 
one was duly recompensed. Many died in poverty, and Nufio da Cunha, who 
gained Diu for King Joao, was only saved by death from being dragged m 
chains to the foot of his ungrateful master’s throne. During Joao’s reign, 
the celebrated apostle of India, St. Francis Xavier, visited that country 
to attempt the conversion of the idolatrous natives: and the Portuguese 
obtained an establishment in Ghina, and a free tiade with Japan. 

Brazil first acquired importance under Joao III. In 1531 he began 
the colonisation of that immense empire, then little more than a long line 
of seacoast. This he divided into several captaincies, which he granted, 
with large powers of jurisdiction, civil and criminal, to such persons as, upon 
those conditions, were willing to settle there, and to people and cultivate 
their respective grants. The French made various attempts to form rival 
settlements in Brazil, especially about Rio de Janeiro. They never obtained 
more than temporary possession of any part of the country.f^ 

''The greatest credit that can be given to Joao III.” says Stephen, ‘'is that 
he kept his country out of all European complications.” That he was able to 
accomplish this task was due chiefly to his close association with Charles V. 
The alliance was furthered by several royal marriages : King Joao himself wedded 
the Infanta Catherine, the sister of Charles V. ; his only son, Dom Joao, married 
the daughter of Charles V., the Infanta Juana ; whilst his only daughter, Donna 
Maria, was the first wife of Charles’ son Philip. The two monarch s were therefore 
bound together by the closest family ties.® 

Joao died in 1557. By his queen, Catherine, he had several male chil- 
dren, of whom none emerged from their infancy except Joao. Nor did that 
infante survive the father. In 1553 he received the hand of Juana, daugh- 
ter of the emperor ; but he died in the third month of his marriage, leaving 
the princess pregnant of a son, afterwards the unfortunate Dom Sebastian. 
Of Joao’s brothers one only, the cardinal Henry, whom he had vainly endeav- 
oured to place in the chair of St. Peter, survived him. As his sister Isabella 
was the mother of the Spanish monarch, the connection between the royal 
families of the two kingdoms was, as we shall soon see, fatal to the inde- 
pendence of Portugal. As Sebastian, on the death of his grandfather, was 
only three years of age, the regency, in conformity with the will of the late 
king, "was vested in the widowed queen, Catherine of Austria. In a few 
years, however, being disgusted with the intrigues of Cardinal Henry, who 
aspired to the direction of affairs, she resigned it in his favour. c 

Before going on with the chronicle, it will be well to read -a Portuguese 
historian’s picture of the decline of this period. « 


ENKES’ ACCOUOT OF THE DECADENCE OF POBTIJGAD 

We are about to enter upon the saddest and most unfortunate period 
in the history of Portugal. The brilliant epic which the bright sword 
of Alfonso Henriques began with the battle of Ourique, stops at the exact 
epoch at which an immortal bard appears. The Imsiadas^ that Homeric 
apotheosis of a great, heroic people, arises almost at the hour of their fatal 
fall. But a few years and the epic is transformed into an elegy, the apothe- 
osis into a funeral panegyric. But a few years and Camoens drags from 
his Olympic strophes these four lines : 
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“ Fazei, senhor, qua nunca os adinirados 
AllemaeSj Gallos, Italos e Li glazes 
Possam dirzer, qua sao ])ara mandados 
Maxs qua para mandar, aos PortuguezesP 

— in vain, when the descendants of the old heroes were cowardly and infa- 
mously about to sell their humiliated country, poor and agonised, to the 
sinister son of Charles V, the emperor of legends. 

These years of servitude and captivity spread like an immense oil stain 
over the brilliant history of Portugal, and the sun which sank in clouds 
of blood at Kassr-el-Kebir plunged the country into an obscure and long 
night until it rose radiantly once more on the field of Montijo. It falls 
to our lot to relate the history of this painful period of darkness and tears, 
barely illuminated in the beginning by the last rays of light thrown out 
by the conquests of the old East. The warlike genius which gave to Portu- 
gal the most glorious pages in modern epopee, the spirit of adventure, chival- 
rous and combatant, which carried its name to every corner of the world, 
and gave it a place of honour in the vanguard of the nations of Europe, was 
the same that apparently lowered the national colours before the victorious 
crescent on the sands of Africa, was the same that strangled national inde- 
pendence with the bonds of captivity, and delivered it inert and defenceless 
into the hands of the devil of the south, the lugubrious Philip 11. 

Portugal, having reached the apogee of her glory, became giddy and fell 
into the abyss of slavery. In the supreme hour of her agony, the red hat of 
a cardinal appeared at the bedside of the dying kingdom. Portugal’s grave- 
digger, the cardinal Dom Henry, was a sinister figure. But who killed her, 
who struck her the fatal blow ? It was not the perverse imbecilities of the 
cowardly Jesuit ; it was not the dangerous errors of the youthful knight- 
king. The assassin of Portugal was that fanatic and imbecile monarch who 
opened his foolish arms to the Society of Jesus, who planted deep in the 
kingdom that deadly tree known as absolutism, under whose protecting 
shadow was planted, thrived, and fiowered that colossal infamy — the Inqui- 
sition. And who has to answer before the same tribunal of history for the 
lost liberty, the outraged honour, the valour spurned, the ruined wealth 
of that nation which gave to the world the most magnificent spectacle of 
modern times, a diminutive country throwing over the two hemispheres 
her power, her influence, her name ? It is not the ambitious and imbecile 
old man chronicled under the hated name of cardinal-king ; not the heroic 
child, the beardless youth who, enamoured of glory, died in pursuit of it, 
like a daring paladin on the sands of Kassr-el-KeMr ; not the cold inert corpse 
to whom, with pungent irony, tradition has given the nickname of Piedoso, 
and who is known in history as Joao III. In history’s terrible logic Philip II 
was fatal heir to J oao III. It was the unhappy reign of this inept monarch 
which prepared the way to Portugal’s ruin. 

His internal policy completely transformed the government into a fierce 
unchecked absolutism ; his external policy of pure neutrality, at a time of 
grave disputes between all the European nations, alienated from him the 
sympathies of all the states of Europe ; and later, when Philip II wiped from 
the map this diminutive nationality which, hidden in a corner of the west, 
had spread its fame and name throughout the world, Europe paid back 
to Portugal the debt of haughty indifference she had incurred under the 
pious king. When the Spaniards made their threatening invasion into Por- 
tugal, instead of finding an energetic and valiant natioix defending its life 
and its liberty, they found a weak and inert people, humbled beneath the 
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yoke of fierce absolutism, fanaticism enveloping the souls of all, demoralisa- 
tion rampant in the army, luxury enervating the_ higher social classes, hunger 
and misery devastating the people ; a nation of lions transformed into a dock 
of sheep by immorality, by despotism, by misery — a flock of sheep guided by 
an imbecile and disastrous shepherd, the unlucky cardinal, Dorn Henry. 

Dorn Henry and Dorn Sebastian could barely reap the deadly fruits of the 
venomous seeds soivn by JoSo III. It ivould seem that in such critical mo- 
ni6nts proyiclBnce choosGS incapablG, wGak, and blundering’ kings, wlio instead 
of delaying for a time the inevitable fall, seem rather unhappily to hasten it. 

And thus at the close of the sad reign of J oEo III, on seeing the crown 
placed on the head of an infant of three years, obstinately disputed by two 
great ambitions, that of the queen Catherine the grandmother, and that of 
Cardinal Henry the uncle, on seeing the indifference of Europe, on seeing 
Spam’s vast power in Portuguese policy, one does not need to be a prophet 
to foretell in the near future the sad development which fanaticism, tyranny, 
and the stupidity of the unworthy son of the great Dom Emmanuel had 
prepared for the splendid epic commenced at the battle of Ourique ; to fore- 
tell the tremendous downfall of the colossus known as Portugal. Before 
entering the most lamentable reign of Dom Sebastian, let us cast a glance 
over the state of Portugal during the last years of Dom Joao’s life, and con- 
sider what manner of kingdom and people the desired king received in 
heritage, upon taking his first childish steps in a world to which he was to 
leave so sad a tradition. 

The reign of Dom Joao III is an original mixture of splendours and 
threats, of wealth and misery. It presents brilliant lights and implacable 
shadows, but unhappily the lights were the last reflections of Portuguese 
glory soon to be extinguished, the shadows the unfortunate heralds of the 
immense night into which Portugal was to be plunged. Portugal at this 
epoch had reached the apogee of her prosperity. The Portuguese flag flut- 
tered over the most remote countries of the wealthy East. Her commerce 
sucked fabulous wealth from the abundant breasts of old Asia. India resigned 
herself to the conquest ; Brazil was beginning to be peopled ; China and 
Japan discovered, Oceania subjected, Abyssinia explored, were rich harvests 
of glory and gold, of heroic deeds and vast fortunes for Portugal. But 
this gold scarcely circulated in the country ; instead of benefiting the latter, 
it went to enrich England, to give power to Italy and Flanders, stupidly to 
fill the ever insatiable coffers of the Vatican. This glory instead of acting 
as a stimulus was suffocated by the tyrannies of absolutism, was crushed by 
the stupid fanaticism of the Jesuits, who paraded, triumphant and strong, 
under the sinister protection of the Inquisition. The period of Dom Joiio 
III marks out distinctly and perfectly in history the transition from the 
pinnacles of triumphant power to the dark abysses of slavery, from a 
glorious life to a humiliating death. 

The conquests and prosperity in the East were the outcome of the 
former impulses ; what the country owed to the pious king was . the demor- 
alisation of the army and people, the glorification of tyrants, the 
relaxation of judicial authority crushed by the Inquisition, the gilded 
poverty of the people, the enervation of the aristocracy, the loss of com- 
merce by the flight of foreigners residing in Lisbon harassed at every step 
by the infamous cruelties of the Inquisition, and the stupid despotism of 
individual power. All the glory of his reign is due to his predecessors ; 
the shame, opprobrium, immorality, and misery are due to him, and unhap- 
pily were left as an inheritance to his successors and to the country./ 
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THE EEGBHCIES AND THE EEIGN OP SEBASTIAN (1567-1678 A.D.) 

Joao III, dying, had committed the government of his kingdom, and 
the care of his grandson, then only three years old, to his widow. Queen 
Catherine. She governed ably ; and by her active exertions sent such effec- 
tive succours to Mazagan, which was almost the only remaining Portuguese 
fortress in northern Africa, and then reduced to extremity by a Moorish 
army of eighty thousand men, that the Mohammedans were compelled to 
raise the siege. But the Portuguese detested queen-dowagers, especially 
when Spanish ; and Queen Catherine in 1562 found it expedient to resign 
the regency to her brother-in-law. Cardinal Henry, for whom Joao had 
unsuccessfully endeavoured to obtain the papal tiara. The cardinal wa,s a 
good man, but unfitted, by the habits of his past life, for government. 
Under his feeble administration, the authority of Portugal over her distant 
colonies was weakened, and the inferior governors struggled against the 
control of the viceroys; whilst, by committing the education of the infant 
king wholly to J esuits, he prepared the way for the heavier calamities that 
followed. 

Sebastian is represented as naturally endowed with many great and good 
qualities, especially an eager desire for knowledge. But the Jesuits seem to 
have studied only to guard their royal pupil from a tendency to vice. But 
scarcely any vice, however injurious to his own individual character and 
happiness, could have brought such wide-spreading misery, such utter 
destruction upon his kingdom, as did the extravagance into which Sebas- 
tian was hurried by mistaken virtues.^ He grew up with the idea that 
hatred of the infidels was Christianity, and courage the first virtue of a king. 
He proved the ruin of Portugal. 

He was very desirous of going out to India, to remedy, by his personal 
intervention, the disorders which had greatly increased during his minority, 
and to relieve Goa and Chaul, besieged, in consequence of the weakness those 
disorders had produced, by the whole force of the Mohammedans, in that 
part of the world. His ministers remonstrated. Sebastian listened to their 
representations, and resigned his purpose. It might have been happier for 
Portugal had he been suffered to execute it. Be that as it may, effective 
measures were taken. The enemy was repulsed from Chaul and Goa, and 
the Indian empire of Portugal was tranquillised. 

In the year 1571, Philip II invited his nephew to take a part in the great 
armament against the Turks under Don J ohn of Austria, which Sebastian 
declined doing, upon the plea of his dominions being desolated by the plague. 
Sebastian’s first visit to Africa more resembles some of the expeditions of 
the knights errant of romance, than anything in real sober history. He 
is said to have left Lisbon on a hunting excursion, in the course of which he 
crossed the sea, to pursue his sport in another quarter of the globe. Uj)on 
landing in Africa, he sent home for a small body of troops, and when they 
joined him, gave over hunting for the still more exciting amusement of 
making hostile inroads upon the neighbouring Moors. In these, he of 
course could do no more than take some booty and prisoners ; and when he 
had roused the Mohammedans to assemble their forces, he was compelled, by 
the consciousness of inferior strength, to re-embark for Portugal. From 
this moment he thought of nothing but recovering the African possessions 

“ The young king was rather Geiman than Portuguese in appearance, with his hlue eyes 
and fair hair and face disfigured by the Habsburg lip, and in his nature there was much of the 
Teuton dreaminess and love of the marvellous.” — Stephens. «] 
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which his grandfather had lost or abandoned, and his court became a scene of 
contest and cabal— his grandmother, and Cardinal Henry, and all his sagest 
counsellors remonstrating vehemently against what they justly deemed the 
visionary projects of extravagant ambition ; whilst flattering courtiers, heed- 
less young men, and fanatical ecclesiastics eagerly encouraged his views. 

In the midst of these contests, a revolution in Africa seemed to offer an 
opportunitv too favourable to be neglected. In the empire of Morocco, upon 
the death of the emperor Abdallah, his son Mulei Ahmed usurped the 
government. He ruled tyrannically, and his uncle Mulei Moloch [or Maula 
Abd-el-Melik], the legitimate sovereign, easily formed a strong party against 
him, with which, after a severe struggle, he succeeded in overthrowing the 
usurper and establishing himself in his place. Mulei Ahmed sought 
foreign assistance. Philip II declined interfering, when Mulei Ahmed 
addressed himself to Sebastian, adding to his offer of tribute that of the 
restitution of Arzilla. Philip is said to have laboured to deter his nephew 
from embarking in an enterprise altogether beyond his means. Most histori- 
ans, with the exception of the Spanish, accused Philip of having employed 
underhand methods of instigating the young king to persevere in the deter- 
mination he affected to dissuade. Especially he is charged with inducing the 
pope to applaud and encourage Sebastian in his purpose.^ Certain it is that 
the kino* of Portugal’s resolution to accept Mulei Ahmed’s offers was not 
to be shaken. The old queen died of the anxiety occasioned by her grand- 
son’s rashness and obstinacy; Cardinal Henry marked his disapprobation by 
refusing to act as regent during the king’s absence : and Sebastian appointed 
in his stead the archbishop of Lisbon and two noblemen, one of whom was 
Joao de Mascarenhas, an ex-viceroy of India, and as distinguished a warrior 
as any of those who had conquered and secured the Portuguese empire in 
the East. 


THE DEBACLE AT KASSR-EL-KEBIR (1578 A.D.) 

The army with which, in June, 1578, Sebastian sailed for Africa, to over- 
throw the powerful sovereign of Morocco, consisted of less than sixteen 
thousand men. But he was accompanied by almost all the young nobility of 
Portugal, and he relied upon the assurances of Mulei Ahmed that great 
numbers of his former subjects would immediately declare in his favour. A 
few volunteer adventurers, from different countries, joined the standard of 
the chivalrous young king [including Sir Thomas Stukeley, an English 
Catholic] . 

Mulei Moloch assembled an army of one hundred thousand men, and at 
their head, although so reduced by illness that he was obliged to be car- 
ried in a litter, he advanced to meet the invader. Some of these troops 
having been formerly partisans of his nei^hew, Mulei Moloch, distrustful of 
their attachment, issued a proclamation, that whosoever pleased was at liberty 
to pass over to his competitor. This magnanimity secured his triumph over 
any who might have previously hesitated between their old and new sover- 
eigns, and very few indeed of the dispossessed usurper’s former adherents 
took advantage of the liberty offered them. 

La Cl^de ^ will allow no virtue to PMlip, who, he pretends, suddenly approved the enter- 
prise, in the diabolical view of hastening the destruction of his nephew, and profiting by the 
catastrophe. “ Philippe avail fait, de son cote ses reflexions : aiitant qu^il s'^etoit d^'abord oppose 
a l entreprise que le roi de Portugal meditoit, aidant il montra de desir que Von VexeciittU. 
iSebastien etoit jeune temeraire, sans enfans : il pourr'oit pei'ir et alors le Portugal pouvait etre 
reuni a la CastiUeP} 
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^ Sebastian’s camp was now distracted by contending opinions. Mnlei Ali- 
niecl, who was disappointed in his expectation of deserters from his uncle’s 
army, and now I'elied upon the impending fatal issue of that uncle’s malady 
lor making him master, without a blow, of empire and army, and perhaps of 
his Christian allies, urged Sebastian to fortify himself in a strong position on 
the seacoast ; but Sebastian, rejecting all rational counsel, led his small army 
forward, into the open country, to encounter the overwhelming superiority 
of numbers thei^e awaiting him. 

On the 4th of August, 1578, the armies met near Kassr-el-Kebir (Alcazar- 
Quivir). Mulei Moloch was conscious that his death could not be long 
deferred, and fearful that, upon its occurrence, 
his nephew might gain some advantage over his 
brother and lawful successor, Ahmed ben 
Muhammed, he sought an opportunity of 
migaging the invaders, and by their defeat 
insuring the peaceful succession of Ahmed ben 
Muhammed. He caused himself to be carried 
through the ranks in his litter, that he might 
personally exhort his troops. 

Sebastian likewise displayed a degree of 
military skill not to have been anticipated from 
the rashness of his previous movements ; and, 
at first, victory seemed to incline towards him. 

One division of the Moorish army was routed, 
when Mulei Moloch, forgetting his malady in 
indignation, insisted upon being placed on 
horseback ; and in person rallying the fugi- 
tives, attempted to lead them back to the 
attack. The effort was too much for his 
strength; he fainted, and was replaced in 
Ills litter, where he only recovered sufficiently 
to charge his attendants to conceal his death, 
lest it should discourage his troops, and expired, 
with his linger on his lips, to enforce these last 
commands. They w'ere obeyed. His attend- 
ants affected to open and reclose the curtains 
of the litter, as if making reports, and receiv- 
ing orders ; and the troops, encouraged by his 
last exertion, and believing themselves still 
under Ids eye, f onght with irresistible valour. 

The Portuguese, notwithstanding their daunt- 
less intrepidity and discipline, notwithstanding the invincible heroism of their 
kiim who flying* from place to place, was seen wherever the danger was most 
imininent, were completely defeated. More than nine thousand of the army 
fell and the rest were made prisoners, -with the exception of about fifty, who 
escaned by flight. The young nobility, fighting desperately, were almost all 
slain ‘ miiiY a noble family was there extinct, and all were plunged in mourn- 
ing ^ Mulei Ahmed was drowned in endeavouring to fly; and Ahmed ben 
Mniiammed obtained uncontested possession of his inheritance. 

Some nortion of obscurity hangs over the fate of the adventurous Sebas- 
i '.-ni Inmsplf But little real doubt can exist of his having fallen upon the 
f o' 1 S of Kassr-el-Kebir. He had several horses killed under him, and 
was seen fighting, long after the general rout, with only three companions, 
-voUv.x. 2 k 
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aaainst a host of enemies. The sole survivor of this devoted little band, 
ifuno de Mascarenhas, stated that, after the fate of two 
the king was disarmed and taken prisoner; when, his captors quaiielli g 
about tfeir prize, one of the Moors terminated the dispute by cutting Sebas- 
?an dS and he was forthwith despatched. Ahmed ben MiAamnmd 
hearing this, sent one of Sebastian’s servants to the spot indicated, ^who 
pointed out and brought away a corpse, which was recognised as the king s by 
tile other attendants npon the royal person. The emperor of Morocco attei- 
wards delivered it up to his ally the king of Spam, together with some noble 
prisoners, including two sons of the duke of Bragaiiza. ^ generously 
sent home the released captives, as well as the remains of Sebastian, wiiicli 
were interred in the royal sepulchre of Belem. ^ ^ 

The 4tli of August will ever be the most memorable of clays^ in tne 
annals of Portugal. Never was victory more signal than that of Kassr-el- 
Kebir. Of the Portuguese force which had left Lisbon, fifty individuals 
only returned ; the rest were dead or in captivity, and with them the 
chivalrv of the kingdom. Eighty of the nobles, through the good offices ot 
Philip, "were subsequently ransomed for 400,000 cruzados. The uncertainty 
which’ hung over Sebastian’s disappearance was converted into a doubt of the 
catastrophe ; and this doubt w-as still further improved into a report that he 
was still alive. Several nobles, and among them the prior of Crato, always 
affected to believe that he had survived the dreadful slaughter of that day. 
As the public mind was taught to expect the possibility at least of his 
re-appearance, impostors, in such an age alid at such a crisis of affairs, would 
scarcely fail to personate him — with what success will soon be related. 

On the character of this prince, after the preceding relation, it is 
needless to dwell. Without judgment or power of reflection; the tool of 
interested flatterers ; unacquainted alike with war, with human nature, or 
the world; misled by the Ijdng miracles recorded of Portuguese valour — 
one Portuguese being affirmed as a sufficient match for one hundred Moors ; 
confiding in his natural courage, wliich knew not fear, because it had never 
been conversant with danger ; and taught to believe that to the valour of 
his people all things must yield — he persisted in the wildest schemes of 
conquest ever devised by disordered brain. The obstinacy with which he 
adhered to this resolution, in opposition to representations the most forcible 
and pathetic ; the lamentable imbecility which he displayed alike in the 
preparation and execution of his purpose, prove that his only virtue was 
courage. Had there been some superior power to confine the moonstruck 
prince in the same apartments with his cousin, Don Carlos of Spain, well 
would it have been for unhappy Portugal. 


THE CAEDIi7AL-KIiTG AND THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

For some time the nation, unwilling to believe that Sebastian had per- 
ished, regarded Henry merely as regent ; but on the arrival of the royal 

^ By tlie populace of the kingdom, Sebastian was believed, even in the nineteenth century, 
to be yet alive, concealed, like Roderic the Goth, or the English Arthur, in some hermit’s cell, 
or, perhaps, in some enchanted castle until the time of his re-appearance arrives, when he is 
to restore the glory of his nation. During the aggressions of Bonaparte on the kingdom, 
Ills arrival was expected with much anxiety. [The sect of Sehastianistas often rose to cause 
excitement, and as early as 1763, Lord Tyrawley exclaimed, “ What can one possibly do with a 

f Which expects the Messiah and the other half their king, Dorn Sebastian, 
dead, two hundred years ? ”] 
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body, and on the confirmation of the catastrophe by every Portuguese who 
arrived from Africa, the cardinal, the last surviving male of the ancient 
house, was soleinrily crowned. He was an excellent ecclesiastic ; but his 
bounded capacity, Ms meekness of character, his subjection to the arts of his 
courtiers rendered Ms administration of little use to his country. His short 
reign has nothing to distinguish it beyond the intrigues of candidates for 
the throne, which, as he was in his sixty-seventh year, broken down by 
infirmities, and ewiclently on the verge of the tomb, coidd not fail to be soon 
vacant. At first, indeed, he was advised to marry; and application was 
actually made to the pope for the necessary bull of secularisation ; but Philip 
of Spain, who had so close an interest in the affair, frustrated his view's at 
the pontifical court, and compelled him to abandon them. 

The candidates for the throne of Henry, as may be seen from the adjoin- 
ing chart,i were : (1) Antonio, prior of Crato, who affirmed that his father 
Luiz, brother of Joao III, was married to his mother, and that he was con- 
sequently legitimate; (2) Joao, duke of Braganza, in right of his wife 
Catherine, a younger daughter of the youngest son of Emmanuel ; 
(3) Ranuccio, prince of Parma, whose mother, Maria, was the eldest daughter 
of Dom Duarte; Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, sprung from 
Beatrice, a younger daughter of King Emmanuel; (5) Philip, king of 
Spain, whose claim was twofold — his mother, Isabella, being eldest daugh- 
ter of Emmanuel, and his first queen, Maria, eldest daughter of Joao III. 
From this genealogy nothing can be more clear than that, if the claim w^ere 
to be decided by consanguinity alone, Philip’s was by far the most powerful ; 
but by the laws of Lamego, the princess wdio accepted a foreign husband w^as 


p We may omit from the contest the pope, Gregory XIIT, who claimed to be heir to a car- 
dinal, and Catherine de’ Medici, who traced back to Alfonso Ill’s marriage to the countess of 
Boulogne in the thirteentli centuiy,] 

CHIEF CLAIMANTS OF THE PORTUGUESE SUCCESSION 

^ Emmanuel — Maria, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Castile 


t Joao III- 


JOilO - 
X)rince 
of Por- 
tugal 


-Cathe- Isahelln- 

riue, 

sister 

of 

Charles 

V 

1 


■ Charles Beatrice ■ 
V 


■Charles, Luiz, father Henry, car- Duarte — Isal^lla 
duke of of the has- dinalaud ' 

Savoy tard An- king, died 
TONio, prior without 
of Crato. issue 
Claimant 


of Bra- 
ganza 


Juana, Maria — Philip 11 


daughter 

of 

Charles V 


of Spain. 
Claimant 
in right of 
his mother 
and wife 


Emmanuel Alessandro — Maria 
Philibert, Farnese, 
prince of 
Parma 


Juana, 
married 
to prince duke of Sa- 
Joao of voy. Claim- 
Portugal ant in right 
of his mother 


— 1 
Cathe- - 

-Joao, duke 

rine 

of Bragan- 


za. Claim- 


ant in right 


of his wife 


Sebastian, 
who died 
without issue 


Ranuccio, 
prince of 
Parma. 

Claimant in right 
of his mother 


Theodosio — Anne 
de 

Velasco 


Joao IV 


* The first wife of Emmanuel was Isabella, eldest daughter of the Catholic sovereigns, who 
died in childbed, and was soon followed by her infant son. By Maria, oil 

second queen, he had three other children, besides those enumerated in this table, but all died 

III had also other children, but as they all died without issue and before him, they 
need not be enumerated. 
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ipm facto excluded from the throne. Hence, according to the strict letter of 
the constitution, Isabella and Beatrice, the daughters of Emmanuel, and 
Maria, the daughter of Duarte, had, by their marriages with the empeioi 
Charles, the duke of Savoy, and the prince of Parma, renounced all claim 
to the succession: hence, too, by their exclusion, Joao was the true heir. 
Besides — and Philip was probably aAvare of the fact — the law of exclusion, 
in its very origin, had been expressly aimed at the probability of a union 
with Castile, seeing that, if the same prince ever became heir to the two 
crowns, the less must be absorbed in the greater — tlie independence of Por- 
tugal must be at an end. But conventional forms must yield to necessitj^ 
We have before seen how, on the marriage of Beatrice, daughter and sole 
child of Ferdinand, with Juan I of Castile, the states of the kingdom agreed 
to recognise the issue of that marriage as their future sovereign ; and how, 
on the'^death of her father, she being yet without issue, she was actually 
proclaimed in Lisbon and other places. But such was the hatred of the 
Portuguese to the Castilians — hatred now as then deep, cordial, and ever- 
lasting — that they preferred the bastard, grand-inaster of Aviz, to that 
princess.^ 


PHILIP II OF SPAIX BECOMES PHILIP I OF PORTUGAL 

Dom Antonio, who, after being taken prisoner at Kassr-el-Kebir, had 
broken his Moorish fetters by the help of a Jew% was the favourite of the 
populace. He still asserted his legitimacy, imputed corruption to the judges 
who had decided against his mother’s marriage, and reminded his friends tliat 
Joao I, the founder of the reigning house, ivas an illegitimate son, raised to 
the throne by popular election. The feeble-minded Henry, whose chief 
ministers, as well as his Jesuit confessor, %yere gained over by Philip’s money, 
hesitated to pronounce, lest he should involve the country in civil war. The 
cortes, whom he convoked, were divided, and timid as himself. The seven- 
teen months of his reign passed in deliberation ; and at his death, on the 31st 
of January, 1580, lie left the question to be decided by five regents, whom 
he named. Had he boldly declared Catherine his heiress, the greater part of 
Dom Antonio's adherents would most likely have deserted an illegitimate 
pretender for their recognised lawful queen. As it was, the kingdom, divided 
between two strong factions, lay at the mercy of a powerful invader. 

Philip had hitherto committed the management of his pretensions to 
ariibassadors and secret agents ; and he now supplied these persons more 
auundantly than ever with pecuniary means to continue their operations. 
A maiority of the regents were bribed by those agents, and consequently 
sought to dispose the nation in Philip’s favour, by publishing the terms he 
offered to grant. The chief of these were, in addition to the general maiii- 
teiiaiiee ^of the constitution, that he would reside as much as possible in 
Portugal ; that the viceroy appointed to govern in his absence should always 
be eiUier^a prince of the blood or a Portuguese ; that a Portuguese council 
should alv'ays attend liim for the management of Portuguese affairs ; that 
natives of Portugal should be admitted into offices of the household and others 
ot importance^in Spain, whilst Spaniards, and all strangers, should be 
excluded trom all offices in Portugal, civil and military, as well as from all 

that crown lands, as the existing grants fell in, 
siiould be regranted to the nearest relations of the former grantees. Condi- 
tiuns so favourable seem to have had great influence in lessening the abhor- 
rence with which the nobles had hitherto shrunk from a connection with 
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Spain ; and Pliilip now prepared to enforce and supiDort his claim with the 
potent argument of thirty thousand men. A fitting commander for this 
army was, however, not so easily found. The duke of Alva was the only 
general esteemed by Philip competent to the task. 

The corrupted regents took all measures for betraying the country to the 
usurping invader. They dissolved the cortes, and placed creatures of their 
own in the command of the frontier towns> In June, Alva entered Portugal 
at the head of his army. Every fortified place threw open its gates at his 
summons, and he marched onwards unopposed. The duke of Braganza had 
taken no steps for maintaining his wife’s rights, otherwise than by argument. 
The prior of Crato got possession of Lisbon, where he was proclaimed king 
by the populace. The nobility, disgusted by his elevation and the inaction 
of the regents, withdrew sullenly to their houses ; and the regents, freed 
from their control, boldly declared Philip the lawful heir of the crown. 

Dom Antonio seized the crown jewels, church plate, and other funds. 
He released all prisoners, armed them and the rabble, and offered liberty to 
all negro slaves who would embrace his cause. With an army thus consti- 
tuted, he attempted to defend the passage of the Tagus against the 
veteran Alva, who was master of the whole province of Alemtejo, and had 
reached the south bank of the river, without more fighting than a short 
siege of one fortress that had declared for Dom Antonio, and the comman- 
dant of which, when taken, he had executed. Dom Antonio was, of course, 
defeated, almost at the first onset. He fled through Lisbon, northwards ; 
collected another army, with which he was again defeated ; and thence- 
forward thought only of escape. Philip set a high price upon his head, but 
could not tempt any one of his adherents to betray him. For nine months 
Dom Antonio lurked in the kingdom, concealed now in one place, now 
in another, sheltered by rich and by poor, in castle, monastery, and cottage, 
and everywhere diligently sought by his enemies, ere he could find an oppor- 
tunity of getting on shipboard. 

After Dom Antonio’s second defeat no further resistance was attempted. 
Portugal submitted, and swore fealty. Her American, Indian, African, and 
insular possessions followed her example, with the single exception of the 
Azores, which proclaimed Antonio. The duke of Braganza and his sons 
acknowledged Philip. The duchess would not thus surrender her rights ; 
and even when Philip, upon the death of Queen Anne and the duke of 
Braganza, offered her his hand, she refused a crown as the price of disin- 
heriting her sons ; but she too desisted from further contest. When all was 
quiet Philip visited his new kingdom, convoked the cortes, and swore to the 
conditions he had previously offered. 

Thus was effected, however illegally, the union of Spain and Portugal — 
a union apparently as important to the true interests of the peninsula as is 
that of England and Scotland to the Avell-being of Great Britain ; and not 
more repugnant to the inclinations of the two nations in the one case, prob- 
ably, than in the other. Had Philip and his successors strictly observed 
the terms of the union, and endeavoured otherwise to conciliate the Portu- 
guese, these last might, erelong, have considered the Spanish monarchs as 
their lav/ful kings, and have reconciled their pride to their incorporation 
with a larger state. But although rather a usurper than a conqueror, he 
chose to treat Portugal as a conquered country. He rejected the proposals 
for beneficial laws, and, indeed, all the demands of the cortes, except a few 
of the most insignificant, and speedily dissolved that assembly. He refused 
the favours solicited by the nobles, withheld the honours and pecuniary 
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compensations promised to the Bragaiiza family ; and altliougdi he did 
publish an amnesty, the exceptions were so large (including all who had 
favoured Dorn Antonio) that, it was said, Philip had pardoned only those 
who were free from offence. He then proceeded to punish the persons thus 
excepted ; and the extent of the executions which followed may be judged 
by two circumstances : one that, from the number of dead bodies thrown 
into the sea, the people would not eat fish again, until the archbishop, 
in a solemn procession, had purified by his blessing the polluted ocean ; and 
the other, that Philip himself thought it requisite to obtain absolution from the 
pope, for having put such numbers of ecclesiastics to death. He then 
appointed his nephew and brother-in-law, the cardinal-archduke Albert, 
viceroy of Portugal ; and committing to him the government of the country, 
where discontent was already very general, he returned to Spain. ^ 


THE ENGLISH IN POKTUGAL 


During the next few years Portugal had nothing to do with the foreign 
or domestic policy of Philip. Governed with great moderation by the arch- 
duke, enjoying internal peace, an ex- 
tended commerce, and a high degree 
of prosperity, she might have been 
happy — happier than she had ever 
been under her native monarchs — 
could hereditary enmity have been 
forgotten, and national pride sacrificed 
to interest. The exiled Antonio was 
made aware of the existing discontent: 
he had many well-wishers and not a 
few spies in the country, who con- 
stantly communicated withhim . After 
the second defeat of his armament in 
the Azores, he abode at the Phench 
court, with the hope of obtaining 
increased supplies for an invasion of 
Portugal ; but as the civil wars which 
raged in the former country were 
likely to prove interminable, he passed 
over into England to renew his in- 
trigues with the earl of Essex. He 
arrived at a favourable time, just after 
tlie destruction of the Spanish armada, 
•when the resentment of the English 
was at the highest pitch, and they were 
longing for revenge. 

At first, however, Elizabeth, with 
^ , her usual prudence, disapproved of the 

pioject 01 a 1 ortuguese invasion ; but, with her usual weakness, wherever 
tile tender passion was concerned, she was persuaded by the favourite earl 
o eiitei into an alliance with the exile, and to equip an armament for placing 
mil on the tlu-oiie._ Nothing can better exhiliit the unprincipled impostor 
i.iu cex am conditions of that alliance. He engaged to subjugate Portugal 
n one v-eek from the disembarkation of the troops ; to pay Elizabeth 
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expenses of the armament, and a considerable annual 
token of her sovereignty ; to receive English garrisons, at his own 
principal maritime fortresses ; on his arrival at Lisbon, to 
*irf ^ twelve days’ pillage. In conformity with anotlier 

8h treaty, — a treaty not over honourable to Elizabeth herself, since 

^ grx'asped at advantages which generosity, or even justice, would have 
‘^coxxxed, twenty thousand men were embarked at Plymouth in 120 vessels^ 
^onimanded by Drake and Norris (1589). 

\ f f ^ success of this expedition corresponded with its flagitious design. 

A itox' an unsuccessful attempt on Corunna, the armament cast anchor at Pen- 
H*uc, tiiid disembarked the troops who marched to Torres Vedras, where tliey 
y^^^^^^rined Dom Antonio, and continued their route towards the capital. 
iHit Llie peasantry, instead of joining his standard, fled at his approach. 
Ah hlxe English general approached the suburbs, the monks, the women, 
^xxiost of the inhabitants retired within the city. The ill success of 
the ICxxglish, who repeatedly assailed the outworks, stifled the intrigues of the 
unsafe octed ; and a vigorous sortie decided the fate of the expedition. The 
hmglish general, who throughout exhibited strange imbecility, retreated ; 
lui wxxs pursued ; many of his followers were cut off ; vrith the rest he sought 
rcfui^o in the tower of Cascaes, which the cowardly governor surrendered 
to hi XXX. Here, considering the want of provisions, and the deception which 
had Lxeen practised on him by Dom Antonio, who had persuaded him that the 
vuoinoiit a hostile standard Avere raised it would be joined by all true Portu- 
guese, he wisely resolved to return home. This was fortunately the last 
t ime i^ortugal Avas cursed with the prior’s presence. Deserted by his nearest 
fricixcis, neglected by the soA’-ereigns, his former allies, in 1595 he ended his 
unprixxcipled life in merited obscurity and indigence. 


THE FALSE SEBASTIAKS 

1 “i xxt though Phili|) Avas thus rid of a formidable enemy, he had others w’-ho 
Avci‘e jxctuated by even a superior spirit of imposture, and Avho might have 
occasioned him some trouble. We have before alluded to a strange impres- 
sion jxrxiong the vulgar that Sebastian yet lived, and that such an impression, 
in Hiiclx an age and country, could not fail to produce impostors. The first, aaTio 
n.|>pea.i:*ed in 1584, Avas a native of Alcoba^a — a man of low extraction and of 
still lower morals. Though he Avas condemned to death, the sentence — very 
Avisely^ — was not put into execution. He was condemned to labour in the 
galleys, where all Avho had the curiosity might Ausit him, and be convinced 
l>y tlioir OAvn eyes that he Avas not Sebastian. 

Tlxe failure of this impostor did not deter another from the same hazard- 
ous e^eperiment. There was a stone-cutter’s son, Alvares by name, a native 
of the; J^zores, Avho, having passed some months in the monastery of the Holy 
Cu'os^s, on the heights of Cintra, left that community, and, like the youth of 
retired to a hermitage. At this time he does not appear to have 
nu*.ditia.ted the personation of Sebastian : Avhen, from his frequent self-inflic- 
tioiis, and from his extraordinary habits, he Avas suspected to be that prince, 
and even addressed as such, he replied that he was a stone-mason’s son of 
But the more he affirmed this truth, the less Avas he believed : 
lie Avrxs evidently fulfilling a rigorous penitence, to atone for the misfortunes 
wiiic.lx he had brought on his people; and, like Roderic the Goth, he had 
doiilxtless renounced forever all human grandeur. PerceiAung that opposition 
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was useless, Alvares consented to be treated as a king : lie was soon joined 
by hundreds of the peasantry, whom he allowed to kiss his hand with much 
affectation of condescension. At length the hermit was taken, was brought 
to Lisbon, paraded through the streets on the back of an ass, exposed to the 
jeers of the populace, and publicly hanged. 

It might have been expected that the failure of these two attempts would 
have had some effect even on imposture and credulity ; but a third Sebastian 
appeared, and, strange to say, in Spain, under the very eyes of Philip. There 
was an Augustinian monk, by name Miguel dos Santos, who had been a chap- 
lain of Sebastian, confessor to Dom Antonio, and who was now confessor 
to the nunnery of Madrigal. Here he met with Gabriel de Spinosa, a native 
of Toledo, whom he had known in Portugal, and of whose intelligence, bold- 
ness, and dexterity he had seen frequent proofs. As this man really bore 
a resemblance to King Sebastian, he persuaded him, though not without 
difficulty, secretly to personate that monarch. Finally the priest, being put to 
the torture, confessed all. The same means extorted a similar confession from 
Spinosa, who was hanged and quartered. The priest was degraded, delivered 
over to the secular arm, and suspended from the public gallows at Madrid. <5 
A fourth impostor was more famous than all the rest, by birth supposed 
to be an Italian ; who, after a long confinement in Naples, was transferred to 
Spain, where he ended his days in a prison. His imposture was the more re- 
markable from the fact that he could not speak Portuguese 

The remaining actions of Philip must be sought in the history of Spain. 
Four years before his death, on the removal of the cardinal-regent to the 
archiepiscopal see of Toledo, the government of Portugal was intrusted to 
a commission of five. In 1598, Philip breathed his last.c 


CHAGAS’ xVGCOUXT OF THE LOSS OF THE COLONIES 

As yet it was only our pilots who were acquainted with the navigation of 
the Indies ; in India we were the only nation who had dominions and solidly 
established settlements, and consequently w'e were sole lords of the com- 
merce of the East. The English confined themselves to plundering our 
ships on their return voyage from India, but they dared not come to fight 
us in the land conquered by our superhuman feats. A young nation that 
was about to appear at this period on the historical stage was chosen by fate 
to be the one to wrest from our grasp the sceptre of the East. The Low 
Countries had long held important commerce with us, iDrincipally the town 
of Antwerp, where a Portuguese factory had been long established. The 
ships of this industrious country came to Portugal to fetch the merchandise 
of the East, and scattered it afterwards over Europe. When the Flemish 
and Dutch rising broke out against Spain, dominator of the Low Countries, 
Antwerp, the central point of the war, lost her commercial importance, which 
Amsterdam inherited. 

While Portugal was independent she continued the commerce which 
enriched Holland, but when Philip II effected the union of the two crowns, 
he had the unhappy inspiration of attacking his rebellious subjects by issu- 
ing in 1594 an order for the sequestration of fifty Dutch ships at anchor in 
the Tagus, and at the same time promulgated a decree closing all Portuguese 
ports to the Dutch. The blow was terrible, and might have proved mortal, 
but for the unshakable energy of those republicans of the north. Being 
unable to come to Portugal for the merchandise of the East, they deter- 
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iiiinecl to go and seek it in India herself. In 1594, some merchants of Zea- 
land, assisted by the subsidies of Amsterdam and Enkhuizen, equipped 
three ships, intrusted them to the care of their two most able mariners, 
Barentz and Heemskerk, and despatched them to the north in quest of a new 
passage to the Asiatic seas. The English had already made a similar 
attempt in 1556, but without success ; this attempt of the Dutch was not 
more successful, and the shipowners were in truth discouraged when the 
hope which upheld them proved vain. 

A chance circumstance favoured them. A Dutchman, named Cornelis 
Houtmann, had been long in Portugal, and had either succeeded in obtain- 
ing a passage to India, or had obtained ample information in the country 
respecting the route first taken by Vasco da Gama. In 1595, a fleet of four 
ships piloted by him set out for the coveted lands of the East. In August, 
1597, he returned to Texel with barely two ships, but having disj)layed the 
colours of a new European flag to the amazed natives of Madagascar, Ban- 
tam, Java, Madura, and Bali. The spell was broken. Overjoyed at the 
result, the Dutch merchants equipped a fleet of eight ships in 1598, com- 
manded by Jacques le Neker and Heemskerk and despatched them to the 
East. This fleet touched at the island of Cirne, which they named Mauri- 
tius, in honour of their great general Maurice of Nassau, a name by which it 
is still called, though also known as the Isle of France, wdiich Bernardin de 
St. Pierre has immortalised in his romance, Paul et Virginie- From thence 
they proceeded to Bantam, where they freighted four ships with spices and 
despatched them to Europe. The remaining ships visited the Moluccas and, 
in 1600, returned to Holland with a most valuable cargo. 

The success of this enterprise was of the greatest importance to Eng- 
land, to which country Philip II had also closed Portuguese ports, in 1589. 
The English had despatched an expedition to India in 1591. The result did 
not correspond with the hopes of success, and the British merchants were 
already discouraged when the example of the Dutch excited them to form 
the famous company of the Indies, one of the most fruitful origins of Eng- 
land’s prosperity,/ 

Under Portuguese administration the constant war always agitating 
India never ceased, but the Portuguese arms were ever victorious. Yet 
this state of war made it impossible to frustrate from the outset the attempts 
of the English and Dutch. 

We must always bear in mind that whereas externally Portuguese 
dominion was firmly maintained, internally the most profound corruption 
was at work, and paving the way to the dissolution of this vast empire in the 
near future. The vices of the Portuguese, the corruption of those in office, 
the excesses of the Inquisition, the cruel treatment of the subjected Indians, 
the senseless preponderance of the priests, all this is painted by Diogo do 
Conto; in vivid colours. 

Mathias de Albuquerque, and especially the count da Vidigueira, attempted 
to reform these appalling abuses, but all these vices were deep rooted, and no 
amount of cauterising could check the gangrene. The governors might con- 
sider themselves lucky that they yet, at least, possessed valiant soldiers, who 
did not bring dishonour on the name of Portugal in the wars, and who sup- 
ported with the edge of their swords the trembling empire. During the 
government of Dom Francisco da Gama, a most important annexation was made. 
The last king of Ceylon, dethroned by his kinsman, R.aju, and protected by 
Portuguese soldiers, bequeathed the island in gratitude to the Portuguese. 
It was the last ray of the dying lamp. As heralds of the approaching disasters 
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the Dutch ships appeared in the East. Of Cornelis Houtmanii’s four ships, 
two only, as we have said, returned home ; of the other two, one was lost 
on the reefs, and the other was destroyed by the Portuguese ; but in the 
following voyage they succeeded in evading vigilance. What other result ’ j 
was to be expected, when the natives welcomed them as liberators, and the j 

Portuguese were always engaged in wars which prevented them from openly J 

repulsing their rivals ? ^ ^ | 

We have referred elsewhere to the conspiracy in favour of Mary Stuart, ^ 

favoured by Philip II, and of how this incident r suited in the outbreak of I 

hostilities between the courts of Madrid and London. Elizabeth Tudor { 

decided to declare war against the Catholic king, and despatched Admiral 
Drake with a fleet of twenty -three ships, furnished with twenty-three hun- 
dred men, against the Spanish colonies. The first to fall a victim was the ■ 

Portuguese colony of Sao Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, where the English | 

admiral put in on his way to America, on the 16th of November, 1585. ' 

Thence the squadron continued its course, capturing various galleons on the 
way, some of which were bound to Lisbon. 

Almost at the same time various African chiefs allied themselves against 
the Portuguese at the instigation of Ali Bey, despatched by the sultan of 
Turkey to subjugate to the viceroy of Egypt the petty kings who did homage j 

to the crown of Portugal. All’s first victory was not, however, of long j 

duration, as in 1587 a squadron was despatched from India under command f 

of de Mello, who compelled the sovereign of Patta to become a Portuguese 1 

vassal, and killed the king of Lamu. Proceeding to Mombasa, he laid waste I 

that place, and put an end to the confederation which Ali Bey had organised. i 

Shortly after, in 1589, the Turks again returned, but this time directed their [ 

attack against Melinde, which place had remained faithful. Thome de Sousa I 

Coutinho hastened from Goa with a fleet, and routed the Turks in the first 
encounter. ^ 

While in east Africa the native population, excited by the Turks, were ' 

using every endeavour to throw off the Portuguese yoke, in the west Paulo : 

Dias de Novaes, founder of Loanda, was conquering the kingdom of Angola ) 

for the crown of Portugal, at the moment when Philip II was conquering the 4 

kingdom of Portugal for Castile. From that day to this the two settle- f 

ments have remained in the possession of the Portuguese. • ' 

Affairs in Brazil were less prosperous. In 1591 the port of Santos was 
attacked by an English pirate, and the towm of Sao Vicente was sacked and 
burned ; four years later the storehouses of Eecife were also sacked by an- 
other pirate of the same nation. Worse even than the English pirates were I 

the Spanish defenders. | 

Before this time the French had already made various incursions into the | 

colony, with the design of establishing themselves there. The province was ? 

saved by the patriotism of the residents of Pernambuco, who rushing to arms, 
under command of the governor, put an end to the French invasions. Ene- J: 

mies more terrible still succeeded them ; these were the Dutch who were I 

expelled only after a long and obstinate struggle, when Portugal had already I 

recovered her liberty. I 

DOMESTIC DISASTER I 

To return to the kingdom, where, as we have said, public misery was | 

aggravated by the losses caused to commerce by the pirates of hostile ^ 

nations, who infested the seas, we must now add that frequently even the y; 
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ports were attacked. The most daring of these attempts was that made at 
Taro on the 22nd of July, 1596, where an English and a Dutch fleet put in, 
commanded by Admiral Effingham, who after entering the port of Cadiz and 
there burning a number of ships, and plundering at the same time thirtv- 
three ships laden with merchandise of the Indies, made for the coasts of Por- 
tugal, and after landing three thousand soldiers on the shores of Algarye, 
X>lundered and laid waste the capital of that province. The English then 
made for Lagos, but the governor was able to repulse them. 

We will conclude this account of the reign of Philip II by giving a 
resume of the instructions he is said to have left to his son, and which, if 
they show the evil of his policy, are also an eloquent ] 3 roof of how ambition 
will lead the clearest judgments astray, making them dream of impossible 
ventures, and waste their energy in useless projects. His advice was : 

That without examining into the justice of the case he should obtain 
complete dominion over Portugal, and once conquered, disorder and terror 
could be spread throughout Germany, France be conquered, the forces of 
England weakened, and the terror of the Spanish arms carried to the extreme 
north. 

‘‘ That profiting by the advantages gained, his Catholic majesty could 
therebj^ get possession of the navigation of the Indies, found colonies wher- 
ever he thought fit, conquer new lands, establish an immense commerce, and 
sixbjugate all the countries he considered it to his advantage to subjugate. 
But above all he was to secure the respect of the Portuguese, as this was of 
the very greatest importance. That far from burdening them with taxes and 
subsidies, he should grant them all the privileges and favours to which they 
laid claim. When the kingdom was pacified and the people moulded to 
Sjoanish dominion, then he should begin to oppose these priwleges, appoint- 
ing from time to time, under various Spanish magistrates who 

should insensibly mould the people to this. 

That he should strictly watch the duke of Braganza, closely examin- 
ing into his actions, but always showing him every attention, until the 
oppox’tunity offered of x^^i’secuting him and all his family. As for the rest 
of the nobility, the only course was to remove them from the country, send- 
ino« them to fill honourable posts in Flanders, Germany, and Italy. P^^oceed- 
in^ in this manner the kingdom of Portugal could be monopolised and reduced 
to^a 1 ) 1 * 0 vince, and the people rendered powerless to make any movement ; but 
by burdening them with taxes and subsidies, their anger wmuld be roused, and 
hatred awakened, which would be fatal to the Spanish monarchy. 

“ That his majesty should give the vice-royalty of the kingdom to some 
nrince or princess of his house, to inspire the Portuguese with greater respect 
for the government, and spare them the repugnance of giving obedience to 

lie sliould be no less careful in dividing up tlie bouse of Braganza ; 
that they should contract no new alliances in Portugal ; ^^^prive them ot all 
state dignities, wliicb should be bestowed on Spanish subjects onlj, and 
linally prevent them from holding correspondence with 

“ That whenever disputes arose between the Spanish and P » 
o-i-andees it was most necessary to favour the latter, and at the same in 
iSw the pilLijSl offices of the kingdom upon those who aPPeared the 
most attached to the court of Castile, and thus attract others w ^ 1 

Iffiat'when there was no longer cause to fear the 
and still less the people, then it would finally become necessaij to destioi 
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the whole house of Braganza," deprive the Portuguese of all public ecclesi- 
astical and secular offices, and give them to Spaniards, and govern the 
kingdom of Portugal as any other province forming part of the Spanish 
monarchy.” 

If the treacherous and immoral policy which Philip II counselled his heir 
to follow caused the ruin of the oppressed, it was no less fatal to the oppres- 
sors. After the death of the son of Charles V the decadence of the Spanish 
monarchy, the most vast and formidable of the sixteenth century, was rapid 
and profound. / 


PHILIP II (1598-1621 A.B.) 

Of Philip III of Spain (II of Portugal) we have only to say that in the 
course of his reign he once visited his Portuguese subjects. On this occa- 
sion the hungry and ambitious chivalry expected much from his liberality ; 
but, except a few, all were disappointed. If he did not treat them with 
studied insult — a charge levelled at him by the Portuguese historians — he 
exhibited so great a predilection towards his hereditary subjects that he 
could not fail mortally to offend a people who would not even have been 
satisfied with an equal share of his attention. Yet many of them are just 
enough to blame the weakness, rather than the ill will of Philip : they contend 
that the truth was kept from him ; that every art was taken to confirm his 
dislike to them as a nation ; that the Castilian nobles behaved with intolerable 
haughtiness to their own ; that, in everything, a studied contrast was drawn 
between the two classes of subjects ; that taxes were imposed without the 
consent of the cortes, and strangers nominated to the most important 
offices — both violations of the compact signed at Thomar by the first Philip ; 
and that revenues, appropriated to objects exclusively Portuguese, were 
diverted into the treasury of Madrid. 


PHILIP III (PHILIP IV OF SPAIN) (1621-1610 A.D.) 

If the Portuguese had so much reason to complain of the government of 
the second Philip, that of his son and successor was, doubtless, still more 
onerous, more insulting : a good one, like that of Philip I, would have been 
hated ; a bad one would naturally add to the existing mass of discontent. 
That the weak, the profligate, and the unprincipled count-duke de Olivares 
could direct the affairs of this kingdom with advantage, either to it or to his 
royal master, will not be expected by anyone who has perused the account 
of his administration in Spain. There can be no doubt that, by forced 
loans, by intolerable taxes, and by using the native soldiers in foreign wars, 
he wished to break the proud spirit of the people — to make them the mere 
slaves of his will. 

Finding themselves ground to the very earth by exactions, their com- 
plaints disregarded, their persons insulted, their prosperity at an end, we 
need not wonder that they began to meditate an escape from their yoke. 
They turned their eyes towards the duke of Braganza, the next heir in the 
order of succession.^ That ambitious noble adopted a line of conduct which 
could not fail to forward his views. To the world lie appeared absorbed by 
hunting, feasting, and other diversions; yet his emissaries were at work 
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. fanning tlie flame of discontent, and teaching, 

^eople to legard him as one ab e, at least, to effect their deliverance^i 
S It. but in a still greater degree to the rapacitV 

■ilKwl "i? open insurrections appeared at Lisbon, at Brao*^ 

f V fl^^eUed without much difficulty aiui 

ii<i pressed, the duke was too Avise to declare himself 

moment he knew that his combinations were not formed ;2 
tore determmed to await the silent but resistless course of events 
sequel soon justified his policy. The chief nobles, prelates, cavalleroc.'^ 
;tergy were suddenly summoned to Madrid. What could be the obiee^ 
mysterious, unexpected, and unparalleled mandate ? Conjecture wms 
to disobey it would be dangerous; and a magnificent display of reti- 
mimediately filled the road from Lisbon to the Spanish capital. What 
tl at the conference between the ministers and this deputatioi-i 
lever be known; but that some extraordinary concession was required 
them may be easily believed. That their consent was demanded to 
icorporatioii of the Portuguese with the Spanish cortes, or that a cer~ 
number of deputies from the three estates should be summoned at the 
time with those of Castile — in other words, that the kingdom should 
rever degraded to the rank of a province, is loudly affirmed by the Por- 

use. The nobles probably returned the answer attributed to them 

in an affair of such moment, they could do nothing without the sanction 
legitimate meeting of the cortes in their own country. 

-ut another reason for this extraordinary mandate may he assigned, more 
Able than either. The court could not be ignorant of the disposition of 
people towards the duke of Braganza, nor, perhaps, with his intrigues, 
arrest might be resolved on : and, as it could not be effected in Portugal., 
•0 liis connections were so numerous and powerful, he must be inveigled 
Caxlrid. This supposition is confirmed by three facts: he had evaded 
iliance when summoned alone to the capital ; he wms not present noiv ; 
die subsequent endeavours of the minister to draw him to Madrid w'ero 
rnest as they were ineffectual. Disappointed in his views, Olivares now 
eeded more boldly : he ordered all the disposable troops in Portuga.1 
larch into Catalonia, and the duke of Braganza to place himself ar 
• head. But the war of Catalonia concerned the Castilians only. Botii. 
es and people resolved to disobey the mandate ; but, lest an open 
sal should subject them to instant invasion, they merely demanded a. 
t delay, until their preparations were matured. 

n the meantime the duke of Braganza was pursuing his end with perse - 
ig art : knowing how suspicious was the Spanish court, how jealously 
y action was watched, he plunged more deejily into his favourite amuse- 
bs, and asserted that, when the troops were ready to^ march, he should 
be wanting at his post. So well did he counterfeit his part, that many 
lie conspirators, believing that he had neither ambition nor compassion, 
xis countrymen, declared their intention of soliciting his brother, Prince 


1 According to some historians the duhe was really as indifferent as he seemed, and it wo-S 
mbition of his wife and of his friends that did all the work for him.] ^ 
a t; u’uis movement reached Villa Vi^osa, where the residents changed it to arehelhon, i 
i: cover of the night some of them proclaimed the duke of Braganza, eighth of the title, 

JV king of Portugal. But the time prescribed fi-om centuries had not yet come ; the dui^€i 
liis son Dom Theodosio, duke de Barcellos, through the streets, and, although he was ooaj?^ 
vears of age, the light of the great virtues which afterwards distinguished this excelle^ - 
;e shone in his face, and he became as it were a rainbow of peace, and returned leaving y ' ^ 
le i^acified, and saved from anxiety the father whom a serious illness prevented from goiii^r:;: 
elf to check the disturbance.” — Mexezes.-^-] 
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Duarte, to head them. At length, when obedience or open refusal to the 
orders of the court was imperative, the conspirators hastened to Lisbon, and 
began their meetings. Their numiDers increased ; yet so artfully were their 
proceedings conducted, that they escaped the notice of the duchess of 
Mantua, the vice-queen.c 


ENNES’ ACCOUNT OE THE CONSPIRACY 

It is an old and lasting tradition that the conspirators assembled in the 
garden of the palace of Antonio de Alinada, in a pavilion with stone benches, 
which had the advantage of a staircase communicating with the turret, 
where there was a secret door leading into the wood of Santa Anna, front- 
ing the garden of the knight-commanders of the Incarnation. This door 
supplied an easy entrance to the conspirators, who never assembled all at 
one time, for fear of the enterprise being crushed with one blow, through 
treachery. A decision adopted by any seven was binding on all the rest. 
All the letters of the conspirators were written in an enigmatical manner 
against the possibility of seizure. Dom JoSo was evidently not anxious to 
risk his fortune and greatness in a dangerous throw. Egoism was more 
powerful with him than patriotism, and the voice of prudence deadened 
the suggestions of ambition. The nobles were in despair, and began to 
discuss whether it would not be advisable to form a republican government 
if the duke persisted in his obstinacy.^ But, thanks largely to the skilful 
efforts of JoSo Pinto Ribeiro, the duke was won over. But when Joao 
Pinto attempted to kiss his hand, this the duke would not allow, saying with 
a smile, “ Let us not buy the cabbage before the meat.” 

Upon his return to Lisbon, Pinto Ribeiro lost no time in assembling the 
nobles to communicate the news he brought from Villa Vigosa. He painted 
in colours more glowing than truthful the prince’s enthusiasm and determi- 
nation, and urged his good intentions of sharing the government of the 
kingdom with those who had given him the throne. Joao Pinto’s com- 
munications were received with the greatest enthusiasm ; he had received 
full power from the duke to adopt in his name any measures he thought fit. 
The plan of the revolution was then discussed, opinions at first being very 
varied, but eventually the most sensible opinion prevailed, which was that 
the nobles should make a surprise attack upon the palace, December 1st. 

On Friday, the 80th of November, the last assembly of the nobles took 
place at the house of Dom Antao de Almada. None now recoiled before 
danger, and knowing that they were risking their lives, they prepared for 
death ; nearly all confessed, and some made their wills, whilst others recom- 
mended their friends in religion to pray for their souls. The judge of the 
people, and other influential persons of the lower classes, had on this after- 
noon promised that their men would be ready to follow the nobles at the 
first summons. It was decided that they should assemble on the following 
day in the courtyard of the palace, and as nine o’clock struck some should 
attack the Spanish guard, whilst others should mount immediately to disarm 
the German guard, and seize all the entrances ; upon which, some were to 
gain the verandas to attack the people, and proclaim Dom J oao and liberty, 
whilst others should seek the hated secretary Yasconcellos. The ministers 
had been warned repeatedly of the suspected assemblies at the house of Dom 

[} This statement, which was made by Yertotz in 1689 and is repeated by many historians, 
is denounced by Stephens e as “ absurd,” though the Netherlands offered an easy analogy.] 
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Antao de Almada, and Vasconcellos received warning of the very day fixed 
upon the revolution. In spite of all, the conspirators did not meet with the 
slightest resistance ! A few hours sufficed to conclude the revolution./ 


CHAGAS’ ACCOUNT OF THE 1ST OF DECEMBER (1640 A.D.) 

The 1st of December dawned serene and clear ! No clouds dimmed the 
aurora of Portuguese liberty. Who can divine the thoughts which assailed 
the conspirators at waking upon this cold winter morning to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise ? Hiding her scalding tears behind a smile, Donna 
Filippa de Vilhena herself girded on the swords of her two sons, command- 
ing them not to think upon her fate, but upon the fate of Portugal ; declar- 
ing that to die for one’s country when she lay groaning under oppression was 
still more beautiful than to live for one’s mother. With the same manly 
resolution Donna Marianna de Lencastre blessed her two sons ; and these 
two Spartan mothers, nobler indeed than the Spartans, for such rigid princi- 
ples had not been instilled into them by a stoical education, left an heroic 
example to posterity. 

From every quarter of the town the nobles and their followers came to 
the courtyard of the palace, some on foot, some on horseback, some in their 
carriages, not revealing the anxiety matured to so critical a moment, but 
with a calmness which gave no sign of what was about to occur. A little 
before nine all the conspirators w-ere assembled in the courtyard. The sol- 
diers were not alarmed at the carriages which continued to arrive, accus- 
tomed as they were to seeing the duchess’ courtiers come to the palace; in those 
days business was earlier than in ours. The people, too, had not as yet assem- 
bled in great numbers. With their hands upon the doors of their carriages, 
the nobles impatiently waited the striking of the solemn hour. 

Nine o’clock ! The doors of all the carriages are thrown open simultane- 
ously, the nobles descend, and while Jorge de Mello, Estevao da Cunha, 
Antonio de Mello e Castro, Father Nicolao da Maia, and others still wait in 
their carriages for the signal from the palace to attack the Spanish guard, 
the majority of the conspirators rapidly mount the stairs, enter the hall of 
the German archers, and giving them no time even to suspect what is about 
to happen, some throw down the stands of the halberds, others draw their 
swords, and the archers fly, astounded and disarmed. Some of them, whether 
because their halberds are not in the stands or because they are more deter- 
mined, do their duty with a certain show of courage, and only fly after seeing 
two of their men fall to the ground, one dead, the other wounded. Mean- 
while, drunk with joy, Dom Miguel de Almeida runs to a veranda, throws 
open the window, and brandishing a sword, cries out: “ Liberty ! Liberty ! 
Long live the king Dom J oao IV. The duke de Braganza is our legitimate 
king ! ” 

Tears prevented his further speech, and ran down to his white beard, 
which floated in the breeze blowing from the Tagus, whose waters were 
gilded by the sun riding triumphant in the heavens. He was answered by 
an immense cry of enthusiasm and joy ; “ Liberty ! Liberty ! ” shouted the 
people with one voice. And in the heroic Dom Miguel de Almeida, this 
venerable old man of eighty years, radiant with youthful ardour, all saw the 
symbol of Portugal, decrepit and broken, but illuminated in this hour of 
her resurrection by the reflection of the splendour of her eras of glory. 
Those in the courtyard did not limit themselves merely to this unanimous 
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response. Before the Spanish guard could grasp the meaning of the cry of 
liberty, which thundered above their heads, Jorge de Mello and his men fell 
upon them ivith drawn swords and pistols cocked. Bliey attempted to resist, 
but the suddenness of the attack and the ardour of our men rendered resist- 
ance vain. 

Meanwhile Miguel de Vasconcellos had been warned that something was 
occurring. He was yet in bed and had scarcely time to dress, when, follow- 
ino* on the warning, a strange noise was heard in the corridors. Pale with 
fear he ran to the door and locked it on the inside, and immediately heard 
the nobles knocking furiously at the door, when the wood was shivered 
with the hatchets they had brought to break it down. Thereupon, seeing that 
he was lost, he seized a loaded musket and shut himself into a cupboard full 
of papers. There holding his breath, his forehead bathed with the sweat of 
anguish, he heard the door give way ; the nobles entered like a torrent, and 
blaspheming, searched in every corner of the apartment. His safety hung 
on a thread ; as, not finding him, the conspirators were about to make their 
way to the department of India, to which place they presumed he had fled, 
when the narrowness of his hiding-place caused V asconcellos to make a slight 
movement. It was heard ; with a shout of ferocious joy they rushed upon 
his hiding-place ; a few shots were fired, two balls pierced his throat, and he 
fell dead, the blood spouting from him. After killing him, the avengers of 
their country abandoned him, and it was the servants who threw the body 
of the hated minister out of the window. When the tumultuous crowd of 
people who filled the courtyard saw the body of their oppressor thus con- 
temptuously thrown out, they gave a roar of triumph and in the satisfying 
of their eagerly desired vengeance there was no insult wdiich they did not 
heap on the pitiful remains. 

While the nobles rushed from the secretary’s apartments to those of the 
vice-queen, the people with shouts of enthusiasm crossed the courtyard, 
shouting, “Libert}^ ! ” And meanwhile the rabble — who ever desecrate vic- 
tory and insult the conquered, who to-day drag in the mire their oppressors 
and to-morrow their liberators — surrounded Vasconcellos’ body, dragging 
out his beard, putting out his eyes, and foolishly laughing at the infamous 
jests of a Moorish slave of the victim, who, seated on the corpse, mocked at 
and execrated him before whom he had trembled when alive. On the fol- 
lowing day the body of the unfortunate wretch was yet in the courtyard, 
and seeing it Joao Pinto Ribeiro expressed his astonishment that none had 
shown Christian piety to him who had so cruelly expiated his faults. Some 
of Ribeiro’s men carried the body away in a skiff. 

The duchess of Mantua had alreacfy heard tlie noise, and coming to the 
window, she cried out in a loud voice : What is this, Portuguese ? Where 
is your loyalty ? ” Meanwhile some of the conspirators, having forced open 
all the doors they had found closed, courteously compelled her to withdraw 
from the window. She wished to descend to the courtyard, and as the nobles 
prevented her : ‘‘Enough, gentlemen ! ” she cried, “the guilty minister has 
already paid for his sins. Go no further, I pledge my word that the king of 
Castile shall not merely pardon you, but shall thank you for having delivered 
the kingdom from the excesses of the secretary.” The nobles replied that 
they no longer recognised any king but Dom JoSo de Braganza. This answer 
so enraged her that Dom Charles de Noronha begged her to retire before 
they lost respect for her. “For me! — how?” she inquired haughtily. 
“By obliging your highness to leave by the window, if you will not go in 
by this door,” replied the noble in tones equally haughty. Realising that 
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iimlr'r thr* rireunLstua<*es resLstauce was folly, the princess rave way and with- 

liiv'w tn her unPt)rv. 

I hv liishlrs <H.sj)tn%sed through the town to rouse jniblic enthiisiasiu with 
the rry ih virtt>r\\ and in a sliort time the multitude rushed through the 
strrrts drunk with joy. A vast cry arose of ‘^Miracle I miracle !” and from 
iiunii h to mouth tlui report spread, that the arm of the Christ on the criicilix, 
tMiriod hv oJio of tlic chaplains, had unnailed itself to bless the people. 
I hi:4 iiiri<teut, which probably had been prepared, produced an enormous 
r^tritiug tlu* imagination and rousing popular enthusiasm. Many 
pi i o iurrs lm«l been set at liberty, and it was feared tliat they would commit 
griMt oi vcng(‘anee ; hut on the (‘-ontrary nimierous reconciliations 

look plaoc id long standing enemies, and not one aet of violence occurred 
throughout lie* iutv. At eleven in the morning the town had already 
p«\iro;tbly riLstuiu'd its usual occupations. 

Mranuhih* tilt* govtu'imumt was careful to take all necessary measures 
'o-ouri* public ordt*r, stationing companies of militia, at different posts. 

I ho fiuirosst's surri‘U<h‘re(l pi‘aeeahly and the eommaudm- of the galleons at 
Mii'djor in tin* 'Fugus was euuviuccd of the uselessness of bombardment and 
pui lutps foarcti reprisals. 

i>ii tlio aanu* day, Ih‘dro d(‘, Mcndomja and Jorge di*. hhdlo set out for 
\ ilI.L X'iuosa; t!u‘y ftiuml 1 )om Joao in tin*, e.hapel, who ha.ving lieard th(i 
lifu » witli caliuiicss, ('oiumande.d tlie divim^ oirux*, to he (‘oniiuued. This 
Ih'iiiuC ctUichnlcd, In* <‘nli‘n*d a e.arriage and set out for l/ishoii (‘s(*.or(.(Ml 
nn*ri-l\ h\ a lew mount(‘d s(U'va,nts, being enthusia.sth‘ally reiauvial in all 
iIjc to\\us ai*d lands through wlue.h he passed, lie reached the capital on 
tliO I'dh, 

d1ii' spct“d witli which tlui revolution spread in the j)rovinc.es is a proof 
luupu'ly liberty was <h‘>sir(Hl. A few days sunictsl ior a yoke of sixty 
^ to be thrown ofT, and the Spanish monare.hy, yet iiowcrful, e.ould not 
uM 4 a disarmed and weak people, to whom iuvin(‘.il>le energy was lent by 
tin* tliirst iorlihc*rty and the desjiair horn of oppression.^* 

i i TUi-. iii ihv lu ii.nl from iriSO-KMO whicli tlio rortugucso love to call tlio “Sixty Years’ 

t \iiu: uy.’\j 
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Europe. Mazarin’s refusal to insist on their independence at the congress at 
Munster, though he protected their envoys against the Spaniards, made them 
despondent ; and a very curious letter of Mazarin’s (October 4th, 1647), 
offering the crown of Portugal to the duke of Longueville, exhibits at once 
the feeble character of J oao IV [\yho had timidly offered to abdicate] , the 
despair of the Portuguese, and their dependence on France. Mazarin’s 
desertion did not at first do great harm, for the war between France and 
Spain continued, though peace was made with the empire. c In the war 
which, notwithstanding their alliance in Europe, the Portuguese prosecuted 
against the Dutch in their colonies, they displayed much of their original 
valour and energy. In Brazil they gradually recovered their lost possessions.^* 
But if the arms of Joao were successful in Brazil and Africa, in India they 
met with many reverses. In several engagements the Dutch had the advan- 
tage ; and, in 1655, they succeeded in wholly expelling the Portuguese from 
the island of Ceylon. 

Joao died in 1656. His eldest son, Prince Theodosio, preceded him to the 
tomb. Three other children survived him : (1) Catherine, married to Charles 
II king of England ; (2) the infante Alfonso, who, by the death of Theodosio, 
was heir to the monarchy; (3) the infante Pedro, who, as we shall soon 
perceive, succeeded Alfonso. 


ALFONSO VI (1656-1667 A.D.) 

As the new king was only in his thirteenth year, and had exhibited no 
proofs of understanding, but a waywardness which would have adorned a 
savage, the queen-mother was intrusted with the regency. 

The administration of this princess — a lady of the house of Guzman, her 
father being the eighth duke of Medina Sidonia — was distinguished for pru- 
dence and spirit. As a Castilian, she was at first obnoxious to the people, 
who suspected that she must have a leaning towards her own country ; but 
the vigour with which she prepared for war, and the perseverance with which 
she conducted it, prove that the suspicion was injurious. We cannot advert 
to the interminable and trifling events which followed, where the combat of 
a few hundreds is described with as much minuteness as if whole nations had 
been embattled on each side ; where the destruction of a hundred enemies is 
hailed with as much exultation as if the force of Attila had been annihilated ; 
and the whole campaign was disgraced by the most deplorable imbecility, on 
the part both of the Portuguese and the Spanish leaders, until the count de 
Schomberg and Don John of Austria were opposed to each other. After the 
Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, when Catalonia was paci- 
fied, and the Spanish troops were at liberty to turn their undivided force 
against Portugal, no doubt was entertained that this country would be sub- 
dued. But the queen -regent did not neglect to strengthen the national cause 
by alliances. Some French, Dutch, and English adventurers, under Schom- 
berg, were obtained ; the infanta Catherine, with the fortress of Tangier and 
a large sum of money, were given to Charles II as the condition of his alli- 
ance, and for the aid of some English regiments. Schomberg sustained so 
much opposition, so much jealousy and ill will from the chiefs associated with 
him, that he could not prevent Don John from obtaining some rapid successes. 
Among them was the conquest of Evora. But this advantage was soon neu- 
tralised by a signal victory attained over the Castilians ; it was still further 
improved by the recovery of Evora — both monuments of Schomberg’s ability 
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1.^ >4^11 valuur. Divu was dt^piivcd of tlie command. This 

iv:i< I *rf iiiiato ftir FtU'iUi^'al; for the new general Avas so signally 

d r hiviriosa, that it may las said to have secured the indepen- 
r Ml iu,ii laiitplonu I'hls was the last noted exploit during the reign of 

*lr.' 1. 

ihinu.: ilir ,,* lu>stintu\s the t‘t>urt of Lisbon exhibited strange scenes. 
t|. ; r.i\« d tlie low and proiligate habits, tlie headstrong perversity 

hitr: *|,iAv uripiiriHl st laaigth, and afforded a melancholy prospect to 
l!o assoi-iated willi the lowest of the people; he introduced 
u ir.t i hi . p.ikitas or ut‘t‘nmpanied thmu in nocturnal expeditions, nnder- 
II a > line !i tV »r l)loudslH‘d as for mm'e mischief. His band of young com- 
. ‘h i Ih . 4 !h«' I he terror of tlu^ (•apitah By his caprices several youths are 
i !m 1 ;,uo hrrii torturtMl to <h‘ath ; and young girls to have suffered a still 
• ' i.it*' : ail li is divi*rsious partook of his vsa.vage and capricious character. 

^ ^ h» . a iliiu'ii them to boxing in the ring, to wrestling, or to break- 

w .edv.a « hv night, t!u‘ eitizens, however scandalised at such conduct, 
ii-! nee h • • »iup!;nu ; bat when iluar dangbiers were seduced, or their 
, :h v:-*i h‘. tin* n»}Ml satellites, t‘vt‘n they began to think that a king 
'in »h* AiMug, W'heu iumnnon prostitutes were brought to the palace, 

\ 'n i . th. >1 # V (‘onverted into a brollud, their indignation yielded to con- 
i'j t . 1 1 .*- mill Koiee of the (|ue(ei was imdTtHitual. At length the indignant 

, 4t i.rr 111 i'gat iou, foreihly si^i'/.ed two brothers, the Ablest and most 
i,; < n.at cllii !*s, ami smit them away to Brazil ; but other creatures 

! S ' e I I >j i!v t lu‘ir phieta 

W ;i ii 4»! hi . Nit upidit y, the royal bnite felt that he Avas a king ; he kneAV 
I nf his majority was long past; he insisted on being invested 

h th- m m! authority in all its(‘xtmit; and, afteimi sUmggle between hm 
i i:i, r, hr fonaal hvi\ in dums to resign the regency. Ihe 

» ! '» ' ,ilutar\ a rein on Ins e^xeixssiys could not fail to make things 

; 1 le . ntioiiH ymitlis witli wliom lu^ surrounded liimself disgusted 

» -lobe I t lie iddest servants of the crown, and forced them to retreat 
,.1^1:,. .1 i.oi.iiis otVu’cs. His own extravagances increased, llis satellites 
ri-i/d fl M or seounal tlu‘ highways, niglit and day; they not unfre- 

.nti . I. :uneh %vi!li plunder, oftener still with their swords stained with 
_‘l I , gg Ur evmi <diargial the ])eople in a public procession ; 

\ I , I the assussimitloii of some olmoxiovis nobles; that, to show 

a to>met whieh was belieyed to be tlm forerimncr of some great 
i,V d m pistol at it, at tlu^. same time reviling it Avith the lowest 

'l.' '..'b' i 'hyrOMt. if i.rucuml woiiW, at least, refrain 

aitil oiK- was found in Madeiumselle (1 Aumalo, daiifflitei 
;‘i , yi , \, .jiiMurs. I5ut he trcate(i his hcavitiful queen Avith open neg- 

1 . : , l..d ilik.- h.-.- .-ntn-atius, hc-r tears, and her remonstrancefe , 

: :biy : i/d; :,i his uu.the.- U.ake the slighost 

' , , ..-q part of these t nuisatdiuns remains to ho told, lhat tie 

■ , ' /g.V r.-sini.sl her authority witli reluctance is certain; that she 

" ' . ’ ’ \ I , ill.* «rom‘ril tenor of her actions. It is no less tiue 

‘' i; y : : ; : '-.Ti'o suVs-lant’ ids iimther; 

V y ' . . • hat ond ; and that, by the, outward dccornm of l^s c<mduct 

O ' ■■ - „f his station, he laboured to make 

' ' u ■ ' ),;,,isclf -11111 the king too marked to be ovcipoked. 

■■ ■ ' : ' ,y a,;:,,v..d H m„.c ™u,rr,wly tha» 
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tlu>. y oiitliful queen, 'who soon formed a suspicious connection with the infante, 

I hat their plans for the future -were soon arranged, is evident enough from 
the sequel. When Pedro’s plans were matured, when he had interested 
a considerable party in his behalf, he sought an open rupture — and he had 
causes enough — with the king. In October, 1667, a furious mob, which 
had been gained by his emissaries, conducted him to the palace, insisting that 
justice should be done him on ids enemies. On the 21st of November, thr 
queen hastily left the palace, and retired to the convent of St. Francis. Hof 
pretext was the ill-usage she hourly received from Alfonso. The true reason 
for so extraordinary a step appeared in a letter in which, after adverting ti* 
her domestic sorrows, she surprised the icublic by saying that her marriagi' 
was, from its origin, null ; that it had never been consummated. 

The perusal of this extraordinary letter filled Alfonso with indignant 
wonder. He hastened to the convent, and on being refused admission, lir 
ordered the gates to be broken ; but his brother, arriving with an escort, per 
suaded or compelled him to depart. No sooner was he retired, than tin- 
infante had a long interview with her. The subject of their conversation 
a]ipearcd from a letter to the chapter of Lisbon, which contained the sann- 
cliargc; of impotence against the king. The counsellors of state forced him ti ' 
sign an act of renunciation. He was then arrested, and sentenced to per - 
petual confinement, but with permission to enjoy the comforts of life. In 
conclusion, Pedro was proclaimed regent ; and, in that character, was recog 
nised by an assembly of the states. By his creatures, the same states wen' 
])crsua(ied to petition the queen, who no longer showed any inclination P ■ 
leave the kingdom, that she would accept the hand of so deserving a prince • 
She required no solicitation. Her uncle the cardinal Veudome, anxious that 
his family should contain a queen, expedited it without delay. The marriag' ■ 
was celebrated in haste, lest a papal inhibition should arrive, and blast the frui * 
of so many intrigues. Subsequently, an application was made to the pope, h • 
conlirm the dispensation of the cardinal; and Clement, who saw that tin- 
mischief Avas done, admitted the allegation of impotence, and despatcheit 
the brief of confirmation. 

Thus concluded one of the most extraordinary scenes that has ever been 
exhibited to the eyes of mankind — extraordinary alike for effrontery ami 
duplicity. However the constitution of Alfonso might have been impaircii 
by debiiuchery, he was not impotent. No one labouring under such a dis 
ability would have been at the trouble either of visiting the public stews m- 
of introducing Avomen of loose morals into the palace. But, without insist 
ing on this presumptive evidence, we are positively informed that Alfonsi . 
liiid one child at least by his favourite mistress. If the delitum conjugale ha< i 
never been paid, Avhy should a circumstance so important to the kingdom Ii*- 
concealed during sixteen months? Why should it be mentioned, for the first 
time, Avhen Pedro was ready to usurp the crown? The whole proceeding i-. 
explicable enough. The queen felt that she was neglected; she admired tlu- 
infante, and was gained by him as an accessory to the long meditated plot of 
dethroning the king. The means adopted by these paramours were evot , 
more daring, more indicative of the contempt with which they regardis i 
public opinion, than the end itself. 

Before this iniquitous consummation of ambition and lust, Pedro had th.- 
glory of ending the long dispute with Spain. Both nations were exhaustc* j 
by their past exertions, and both naturally inclined for peace. It was con 
eluded at Lisbon, under the mediation of Charles II, king of England. Bv 
it all conquests made by either party were restored, and the subjects of ead . 
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nation admitted to the privileges enjoyed by the most favoured people. The 
arms o t i ortyigal were immediately erased from the escutcheon of the Spanish 
monarchy. Phis was almost the only transaction of moment in which the 
regent was engaged, from his marriage to the death of Alfonso. There was, 
indeed, a conspiracy formed to restore that prince ; but it was easily detected 
and its authors punished. That unfortunate monarch was first removed to 
the Azores ; and then transferred to the palace of Cintra, where, in 1683, he 
ended liis days. The same year was fatal to the queen, who left no other 
issue tlian a daughter, the infanta Isabella. 


PEDBO II (1683-1706 A.D.); JOAO Y (1706-1750 A.D.) 


On the death of Alfonso, the coronation of the new king was celebrated 
with the usual pomp and circumstance. His reign, like his regency, was 
passed in profound peace, and consequently furnishes no materials for history, 
until the celebrated War of the Spanish Succession, following the demise 
of Charles II, called him into the field. The motives which induced him 
to take part with the allies against Philip V have been already explained, 
and the chief events of the war have been related in the history of Spain A 

During the reigns of Alfonso and Pedro, the affairs of India continually 
declined. The Dutch, the most persevering enemies that ever assailed the 
Portuguese empire in the East, not satisfied with the richest settlements 
ill Malacca and in the India islands, prepared to expel the subjects of his 
most faithful majesty from the continent. The latter were insulted, sometimes 
defeated, within sight of Goa. In 1660, they blockaded the bar of Goa, 
thercliy preventing the annual sailing of merchandise for Lisbon. Bombay 
was delivered to the English. In 1665, Diu was plundered by the Moham- 
medans, tliree thousand of the inhabitants being led into hopeless captivity, 
the rest put to the sword. Finally, Cochin was reduced by the king of 
Travaucore, and the Portuguese empire in India was confined to Goa, Diu, 
and a few commercial settlements on the coast of Malabar and in the islands. 
The African and Brazilian possessions continued unimpaired. 

By l\is second queen, a princess of Bavaria, Pedro had several children, 
most oL‘ wliom, however, died either in infancy or without issue. He was 
siicceedcd, in 1706, by the infante Joao, horn in 1688. « 

Doin Pedro’s successor was but eighteen years of age. Lacking in expe- 
rience and doubtless desirous of equalling his father s glory, he did not know 
how to get out of the dangerous political course which Portugal was pursu- 
ino* and he continued to take part in the war of succession to the sole profit 
of^Dngland and Holland. This persistence was all the more deplorable as 

ri ‘‘On necem'ber 27th, 1703, the famous Methuen Treaty was signed, by which Portuguese 
wines nii'dit be imported into England at a lower duty than those from Prance and Germany, in 
XrVToTa concess to English manufactured goods. 

treat V was that Kin"- Pedro acknowledged the archduke Charles, the English candidate, aslan^ 
o7smin and gave the English I base of operations in the peninsula The ulterior result 

was \‘hat Englishmen in the eighteenth century drank port wine instead of 

the 1> ri everything they wanted beyond the bare necessaries of life from England. 

adSage to both nationi for Portugal is eminently an 
ihis w.iA population nor the materials necessary for manufactures, -while England 

1 , ■ 1 r TiTo-fince from which to import the wine and produce of a southern soil, and 

obtanu.l a friendly pronnee Manufactories. Tlie close connection thus formed 

a m.ukcdv toi the P established a friendly relationship between the two peoples. 


nciPhcr 

' II J T'ho nlnsA f'.nnnp.ntion thUS 10 

for the sale of the produc 

woTit doioior than mere commerce , ... a » 

wlshal^soelater tharthfCtuguSffeh an incubus on their 


powor to develop manufactures of their own.] 
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the success of the allies in Spain was not long maintained. Scarcely had 
Joao V become king when Philip V returned to Madrid in the midst of enthu- 
siastic acclamations and the duke of Berwick achieved over the combined 
forces of De las Minas and Galway the brilliant victory of Almansa (April 
25th, 1707). The Portuguese, against whom the efforts of the Spanish and 
French were especially directed, lost thirteen regiments and they were unable 
to hold the positions they had taken. Far from profiting by the hard lesson 
that fortune had administered to him, Joao V lost no time in rebinding 
through marriage the political alliances that his father had adopted ; he 
married Maria Anna of Austria, sister of the emperor J oseph I and of the 
archduke Charles, Philip V’s rival, and celebrated this brilliant union with 
the most magnificent fetes that Portugal had ever seen. 

All this did not prevent Philip’s taking each da}^ a more marked advan- 
tage. Victor at Badajoz, victor at Villaviciosa, he invaded Portugal in 
turn ; it became evident that whatever else might happen this prince would 
at least keep the crown of Castile. The victory of the allies at Saragossa 
completely disappeared amid aU these disasters. But what was much more 
unfortunate still was that Portugal nearly lost Brazil, which was the sole 
possession that would permit her henceforth to cut some sort of figure in the 
world. It was the very moment when new explorers had just discovered 
the opulent mines of Goyaz and the Matto-Grosso that a Spanish-French 
fleet under the command of the valiant Duguay-Trouin put in an appearance. 
Powerful with its seven vessels and eight frigates it had no difficulty in 
forcing the channel to Eio de Janeiro, and after it had landed its forces there 
was no resistance (September 14th, 1711). Soldiers and inhabitants quickly 
evacuated the town, taking refuge with their valuables in the neighbouring 
mountains. Brazil’s fate would doubtless have been settled there and then 
had it not been for the grave troubles with which France was at that time 
overwhelmed, and especially for the small number of soldiers assigned to 
the expedition. Duguay-Trouin had to content himself with sacking Rio de 
Janeiro and making it pay a ransom of 600,000 cruzados. Instead of a con- 
queror he was only a devastator, but he went far towards making the Portu- 
guese appreciate all the advantages of the English alliance, and brought back 
to exhausted France a booty of over twenty-five millions of francs. 

The Portuguese, however, were still more convinced by the events which 
w’ere taking place at the same time in Europe. In taking part in the pro- 
longed quarrels of which Charles IPs succession had been the source, Eng- 
land had but a single aim in view — to inflame the whole of western Europe 
and take advantage of the conflagration to obtain ascendency over the seas. 
J ust as soon as she had obtained her end by destroying the remains of the 
French and Spanish navy, by reducing Portugal to the state of a colony, 
and bj^ making herself sure of the Mediterranean by the rascally occupation 
of Gibraltar and Minorca, then, having no further interest in continuing the 
war, she withdrew and was the first to accept Louis XIV’s proposals. But 
what could the powerless Joao V do without her ? He had to come to terms, 
or be conquered ; and lost in negotiating all the fine hopes that the allies 
had held before his eyes. The Peace of 1713 with France simply stipulated 
that the most Christian king renounce all claims upon Brazil, that King 
Philip V would arrange matters in a manner agreeable to Portugal, and that 
England would be responsible for the carrying out of the agreed-upon con- 
ditions. That of February 6th, 1715, with Philip V gave the territory and 
colony of Colonia del Sacramento to Portugal in exchange for Albu- 
querque which had been taken from Castile. And so all the money spent 
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spilled, devoted, after all, to establishing England’s 
<lno f brought nothing to Portugal but an impoverished and sub- 
^ueu Aingdoin, unless we may consider as sufficient consolation Joao V’s 
Honour of being mentioned first in the text of the treaty. 

Scarcely bad JoSo emerged from this terrible twelve years’ struggle when 
tne Venetians asked his assistance against the Ottomans. Too devout to 
reject such a petition, he hastened to send them the count of Eio Grande 
and a fe\v ships, without any other object than that of sustaining the Chris- 
tians against the infidels. But in spite of all the great questions over which 
Eui'ope was still divided, this war was henceforth the only war into which he 
let himself be dragged. On the contrary he took care to maintain the friend- 
liest relations with Castile, which he should never have ceased to do. He 
made this union the closer by two marriages — that of his eldest son Jose, 
prince of Brazil, with Dona Maria Anna Victoria, daughter of Philip V ; 
and that of the infanta Maria Barbara with the prince of the Asturias 
(1728). Perhaps we may even reproacli Joao V with having carried his 
desire to oblige Spain too far by giving up the Philippines and by exchang- 
ing the rich colony of Colonia del Sacramento, with all the northern region 
of La Plata, for a few small colonies in Paraguay, between the Ibicuhy and 
the Uruguay, which the Jesuits, possessors of all the territory, did not 
wish to give up (1750). But by this time Joao V was dying, and the 
Recollet friar, Gaspard de Incarnagao, who ruled in his name, was solely 
responsible for this foolish concession. 


The Colonies Decline 

At peace with Europe and patronised by England, did not Joao V employ 
at least a portion of the daily increasing wealth which Brazil poured into 
las hands to maintain the few colonies which still remained to him in the 
Indies ? He did nothing of the kind ; and while the Mahrattas drove the 
Portuguese from Sandomir, Salsette, Thana, Barcain, Senapour, and Karanja, 
the Dutch, English, and French had every reason to claim the domination 
of the Orient. In a short time the viceroys of the Indies, no longer daring 
to inhabit the ancient palace of the Albuquerques and the Castros, lived 
modestly in the small village of Panjim. What had become of magnificent 
Goa, and Diu, and Calicut, queen of Malabar ? They were already nothing but 
ruins ; a century had sufficed to reduce a powerful empire to a pile of rubbish. 

Far from devoting to useful enterprise the riches which fortune show- 
ered upon him, Joao V let the navy, army, and administration constantly 
decline. He seemed to have no other aim than to emulate the pomp of 
Louis XIV ; but he forgot that Louis reigned over France and that the 
latter found all the elements of the luxury he displayed in the industry of 
the kingdom, while Portugal could not obtain them except by exhausting 
herself to the profit of foreigners. Such was Joao Y’s generosity with his 
courtiers, his mistresses, his feasts, and his buildings that, with the great 
nobles following his example, poverty soon arrived, in spite of America. It 
has been estimated that between 1699 and 1756 there came from Brazil 
2,400,000,000 francs, and that Portugal retained but a very small portion. 
All the rest, that is to say nearly nine-tenths, went to England, either in 
exchange for merchandise or as the price of transporting the metal, which 

became hers after all. i m -o i. 

It was not sufficient that England should levy such a tribute on Portu- 
guese indolence. Not less zealous for his religious practices than for his 
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pleasures, Joao V had the idea of establishing a patriarchal legate at Lisbon. 
Lid before Rome could agree to this he had to expend enormous sums. He 
did the same in order that Portugal might possess under this legate a Latin 
church almost the equal of St. Peter’s, and this contained not less than 
sixty-six mitred canons at a salary of 5,000 cruzados each. Add to this the 
construction of the magnificent monastery of Mafra for three hundred 
monks, with its park twelve miles in length, the gorgeous procession, the 
collections of pious books to which the public was not allowed access, and 
what is worse still, the auto-da-fe which the Inquisition made him celebrate 
with great pomp, and we can realise that he spent on all this appearance of 
religimi at least 500,000,000 francs. It is true that he was recompensed. 
Grateful Rome granted him the title of “most faithful king ” in 1748. 

While such follies are discrediting the reign, is it permissible to rehabil- 
itate a prince because he founded a Portuguese academy or an academy of 
history — because he softened the national manners almost to enervation 
because he introduced into his country French customs ancl Italian music in 
place of a real civilisation whose establishment the Inquisition would how- 
ever never have tolerated ? But how explain, on the other hand, that far from 
cursing Joao V’s memory, the Portuguese have always held it in great vener- 
ation ? It was because'^the riches of Brazil struck them all with the same 
giddiness as they struck him, because his ostentatious piety conformed to 
the tastes of the nation, because if he fought with his ministers and occupied 
himself more with theological disputes than with government, he was acces- 
sible and kind to all his subjects, and could use those happy words which 
too often take the place of real merit. 

The esteem given Joao V by Portugal seems to us to be his own condem- 
nation. What is w*ar without greatness, peace without prosperity, devotion 
without piety? And in these words w^e may sum up Joao’s reign. We 
shall not dw'ell on the final extinction of the ancient Portuguese liberties 
w^hose form had at least survived. Joao V never convoked the cortes until 
public tranquillity was threatened with some blow, and yet no one pro- 
tested. The regime of the Inquisition had produced its usual effect. 

The last years of Joao V were as sad as the others had been brilliant. 
Stricken with paral 5 'sis in 1744, he found a little relief in the baths of Caldas 
da Raifiha, but this treatment soon ceased to benefit him, and he could do 
nothing put pass the rest of his existence far from the luxury and fetes of 
which he had been so fond. Thenceforth the king of Portugal was the 
Recollet Gaspard, who, with even less ability in the art of government than 
his master, had at least the merit of proving himself more economical. For 
some time Joao had contracted the costly habit of having masses for all the 
Portuguese of wRose deaths he could learn. Gaspard took care to deceive him 
as to the deaths which occurred in Lisbon, lest he should send, as they said, 
all the living to hell in getting the dead out of purgatory./ 

Joao died in July, 1750. By his queen, Maria Anna of Austria, Joao had a 
numerous issue; but three children only survived him — Maria Barbara, 
queen of Spain, his successor, Jose, and the infante Dom Pedro, e 


THE EEIGN OF JOSE I 

On September 7th, 1750, the new king was proclaimed with all the usual 
pomp and circumstance. He found the treasury empty, the army existing 
in name only ; but, as someone has remarked wnth a certain semblance of 
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accuracy, he found the popular instincts directed towards commerce, and a 
remarkable readiness to enter on a path of ameliorated industries. But none 
the less the Methuen Treaty was at that time manifesting all its consequences, 
and laid a spell of inertia on the most active minds, even on those who, by 
their continual contact with a commercial and manufacturing nation, were 
II Lied with dreams for their country of improvements which only a strong 
and independent genius could bring about. 

At this epoch Brazil had become an inexhaustible resource for the mother- 
country in all financial embarrassments. December, 1750, witnessed the arri- 
val at Lisbon of the fleet, richly loaded, on which so many hopes were built 
each succeeding year. From a generous impulse, for which the colonies 
were^ most grateful to him, one of the new king’s first acts was aimed at the 
political betterment of the rich province of Minas from which he drew so 
much of his wealth ; he abolished the poll-tax, which was paid as a right of 
seigniory, and in 1751 he established at Rio de Janeiro a tribunal of relagao 
a court of appeal], a real and well-felt advantage for that country, since 
in former times trials of any importance lasted an eternity, bein^ brousrht to 
Lisbon for judgment. 

But with the question of important improvements, and the directing of 
wide measures, the name of one other than the reigning sovereign flows 
involuntarily from the historian’s pen — that of the great statesman Pombal, 
who gave his country so mighty an impulse. To Jose belongs the supreme 
merit of discerning the merits of this extraordinary man. There is perhaps 
something of injustice in comparing the king with Louis XIII, as is so fre- 
quently done ; for he had at all events suflScient firmness of character always 
to approve the acts of the man he had willingly chosen. On January 19th, 
1729, Jos4 I had married (during his father’s lifetime) Dona Maria Anna 
Victoria, daughter of Philip V and Elizabeth Farnese. This lady should 
have married Louis XV and had never become wholly resigned to the bitter- 
ness of her memories. In politics she was not only always opposed to 
France, but, later, she openly posed as a formidable enemy to the powerful 
man to whose hands her royal husband had intrusted the destinies of the 
nation. 

The Great Minister Pombal 

Sebastiao Jose de Carvalho e Mello,^ who was created count of Oeyras 
and afterwards marquis of Pombal, whom we shall hereafter call by the last and 
shortest name, had been introduced to King Joao V, who was a person of 
a sickly constitution ; he however made himself intolerable to the king by 
his incessant fertility in plans and projects. In order to remove him from 
the court, he was first sent on some trifling affairs to London, and secondly 
upon business of graver importance to Vienna. In these cities he became 
acquainted with the French philosophy and the new theories of political 
economy and state-craft, and convinced that the Jesuits, who exercised 
unlimited dominion in Portugal, and had the whole system of instruction 
completely in their hands, had kept his countrymen more than a century 
behind the spirit of the age. The queen of Portugal, who was an Austrian 
princess, had the management of the government during the very frequent 
attacks of absence of mind and incapacity under which her husband laboured. 

ri Pombal was born in 1099 of a wealthy and well-connected family, entered in the army as a 
private but saw no service and retired ; he then led a life of roistering notoriety, and had eloped 
with a niece of the count of Arcos. He was forty years old before he had an official position, 
and fifty-one before he became minister to the king.] 
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Pombal had been employed by her in the execution of affairs of various 
kinds in Vienna, and he no sooner married her friend the countess Daun, 
than she resolved to recall him from his embassy and to take him into the 

ministry in Lisbon. ^ 

Kinty Joao died immediately after the arrival of Pombal in Lisbon, and it 
was very easy for Pombal to make himself indispensable. The young 
king was of an indolent character, shrunk from every effort, was licentious 
and^extravagant, but entertained a childish fear of his wife, from whom he 
carefully concealed his amours. He was as superstitious as the humblest 
peasant of his superstitious nation, he was as cowardly as Pombal was coura- 
geous, and the latter kept him in such a continual state of suspicion and 
anxiety that the king from fear resigned everything into his hands in order 
to secure his favour and protection. 

Wraxall,^ who only first became acquainted with Pombal when he was 
seventy years of age, speaks of his features, his giant build, and his 
language as characteristic of all that energy which he had exhibited for twenty- 
seven years in the public administration; it would appear therefore as 
if nature had from the first designed him for a reformer and dictator. In 
order to lessen and correct our ideas of the cruelties which he practised in 
his reforms, we must remember that in Asia, Africa, and southern Europe 
our cold and tedious morality is completely unknown, and compensated for 
by warm feelings of religion, which take heaven by violence ; and, more- 
over, no one except a monarchical Danton or Robespierre would have been 
able to snatch Portugal from its state of powerless subjection to the institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages. Pombal appeared to have been raised up to 
organise a monarchical system of terror, and he alone could have succeeded in 
bringing Portugal nearer to the other states of Europe and to the spirit of 
the new age. 

The first contest of the minister after he was firmly seated in his position 
was that with the order of Jesuits. The Jesuits were regarded by him as a 
dangerous independent aristocracy, and as the guardians of the secrets of 
the confessional of almost all the princes and nobles of Europe, far beyond 
the reach of any secular arm. In Portugal, in particular, the order, by the 
possession and use of great wealth acquired by trade, and of a flourishing 
colony, threatened the complete oppression of the state, which was entirely 
in its power. Shortly before Pombal became minister the order of the 
Jesuits had obtained a temporal dominion in Paraguay in America, secured 
for themselves all the privileges of government and legislation, and threat- 
ened to draw the whole trade of private individuals to themselves by various 
speculations and large commercial adventures in the Antilles and the Euro- 
pean ports. The order was in ill-repute for its casuistry, by virtue of which 
regicide and bankruptcy might be equally justified, as Arnauld and Pascal 
had proved in the preceding century. The danger of allowing such an 
order first to sustain speculators by its credit and then to allow them to fail, 
had been so clearly proved in Pombal’s time in the superior courts in France, 
that the parliament at that time zealously pressed for the abolition of the 
order. The pope himself ^ had issued very severe orders in 1741 against 
the practices of slave-dealing, usury, and banking, in which the order had 
engaged. In lebruary, 1<41, Benedict XIV published a bull, by which, 
without naming the Jesuits in particular, all orders whatsoever and all eccle- 
siastics were strictly forbidden to engage in any description of trade or com- 
merce, to exercise any temporal authority, or to interfere with the sale or 
purchase of the converts. This bull failed in producing its intended effect, 
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Utlrentitletl ™ issued expressly against the Jesuits. The 

inauifesto piiWi«hed ft being the first 

dii-octed a£raiii«t their- agaipt the order of Jesuits, uras particularly 
uiid Parag^iiKr * conduct m their missions m Asia and Africa, in Brazil 

, f 1 1 Usurpation which the Jesuits continued to disnlav 

il'no/fto be^i-iuuched bull, after having caused the Immensa p/s- 

ist st,v,n J ineasrir? them, urged Pombal also to the adoption of his 

P;ri<rtiT bi>ri^in against this dangerous order. In their missions in 

eifrn St well -S 3?^^bions which acknowledged Portugal as their sover- 

U^ u btate as l ab tlaose which acknowledged the supremacy of Spain they 

had contnyec complete possession of the secular administration, by 

having secuio ^ ‘bl^eniselves the most extraordinary privileges from the 
kings and qiiocun of tlxese nations, who were entirely subject to their P*uid- 
iiuce and doniinicni. dSTo Spaniard or Portuguese was suffered to set foot in 
their missions ^Vltllouti hlaeir special permission. The pope in his bull, under 
tlircats of 11 1 C jgreatei? excommunication, forbade all and each, and the 
Jesuits exi)ro.ssiy by laaixie, to make slaves of the Indians, to sell, exchano-e, 
or make of tliexn, to separate them from their wives and children, 

to despoil thi^tii of tlieix- property, or to injure or molest them in anv other 
way wliatsoc x” o r . 

hater, c'tHled. 1:110 district of Puy in Galicia and the seven missions 

c)l tlie Jesuits ■Parag'iia.y, and obtained in return Colonia del Sacramento. 
This cxchanfJTci^ led to cLispntes with the Jesuits, and finally even gave rise to 
military exp)c< I it i oris on trlie part of the Spaniards and Portuguese against the 
Iiidians : the I iidians hlieinselves were highly dissatisfied with the cession of 
Jhiraguay to l^ortug-al. The active resistance of the Indians led the Span- 
iards and Poriniig-iiese -to meet force by force, and a formal contest arose, 
wdiich led, to no "vt-n^y conclusive or satisfactory results as long as the matter 
w'as wholly !<*; f t to the tlmee thousand Spaniards and the thousand Portuguese 
wdio had bcunj s<.‘3it to aid. and carry into effect the objects of the com- 
misvsioners ; in the yean 1753 Pombal adopted different measures. He sent 
ji consideral>li^ army into the district, gave the command of it to his brother, 
l^'rancisco Xa/vitu* Mendoza, conferred upon him the office of governor of the 
province, an<l iid-iMisted liim secretly with full powder to destroy and forever 
put ail end to I Ih.^ ^ocnlan dominion of the Jesuits in this territory. The last 
part of the coniiniHsion -was kept a profound secret, and Pombal also dela 3 'ed 
its execution till tlie death, of the dowager queen of Portugal, who was a 
blindly devoiiul itdliex'ent to the order. These severe measures against the 
tiesuits wexx^ first carried fully into operation in the year 1755, in wffiich 
the capital of I ^oidaig-al -was visited and almost destroyed by one of the most 
dreadful eartli<i uakes wliicli has ever occurred in Europe.^ 

'Phe JSartltq'vtjahe at Lisbon (November 1st, 1755) 

Denis'/ quo Le.s iv letter from Pedegache, who was an eye-witness of the 
horror • “ On t lie Ist of IST ovember, 1755, with a quiet atmosphere and a very 
dear sky, the < >nrtu"slaook, but so slightly that everyone fancied thevpration 
was due to some rapiaiy moving vehicle. This first trembling lasted two 
Tuimif ps • afn . i > iilixixxtes interval there was a repetition of the trembling, 
viotLi, ,r:.n the greeter number »£ the houses tfS" “sdr 

and to fall doxvii : this second tremhhng continued for upwards of 
utes. By that tiiiio tbe aost was so great as to obscure the sun. Then came 
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a shock so awful that the houses which were still standing fell with a deaf- 
ening crash. It seemed as if the earth were returning to chaos. The tears 
and cries of the living, the sighs and groans of the dying, the shuddering of 
the earth, the total darkness, all added to the horror of the scene. But at 
last, after twenty minutes, all became quiet. One thought then filled every 
mind — flight, and a refuge in the country. But our cup of misery was not 
3^et full. Scarcely had we begun to breathe again when fire broke out in 
different parts of the town.^ The wind, which was very boisterous, fanned 
the flames and left no room for hope. 

“ Possibly something might have been done to check the fire had not the 
town been threatened with wide submergence by the sea ; at all events the 
terrified inhabitants easily persuaded themselves that this danger was in 
store for them, seeing waves breaking furiously over places far removed from 
the shore. Several people believing that they would find a certain amount of 
safety on the water ventured on it ; but the waves drove the vessels on shore, 
grinding them one against another, then drawing them seawards with merci- 
less violence as though they would swallow them and the miserable beings 
clinging to them. 

During all these days our terror has never abated, for the shocks are 
incessant. On Friday, November 7th, at five o’clock in the morning, there 
was a shock so violent we imagined our troubles were about to recommence ; 
but happily it was followed by no disastrous consequences. The movement 
was regular, like that of a rolling vessel. What caused such devastation on 
the first day was that all the movements were contrary and so exactly 
opposed to each other that the walls parted with the utmost facility. I have 
noticed that the strongest shocks are always at daybreak. They say that 
the sea came up nine feet higher than the highest tide ever remembered 
in Portugal. On Sunday morning, November 2nd, I saw with the utinosf 
amazement the Tagus, which in some reaches is more than two leagues wide, 
almost dried up on the city side ; the other side was a feeble little stream 
through which one could see the bed. Almost the whole of Portugal has 
felt this scourge ; the kingdom of Algarve, Santarem, Setubal, Oporto, 
Mafra, Obidos, Castanheira — indeed all the towns within twenty leagues 
are destroyed. I write to you from the depths of the country, for there 
is not a habitable house left. Lisbon has vanished ! ” 

Everyone, from the monarch down to the meanest beggar, had something 
to deplore. In the town of Lisbon alone thirty thousand persons had 
perished, and, if one can trust the calculations which were made later, the 
losses in valuable furniture and in hard cash reached the enormous total of 
£91,360,000 sterling. In short, such were the results of this terrible 
catastrophe that more than twenty years after Dumouriez^ was still able to 
say : “ Lisbon is an appalling agglomeration of overturned palaces, burned 
churches, of rubbish such as one sees when a fortification has been blown up. 
In many places one walks over the sites of houses, in streets contrived on the 
rubbish thrown up on either side to allow of roadway being made. Here 
and there one sees reared up isolated houses, and ruins as grotesque, as 
grimly beautiful, as the remains of Greek and Roman buildings.” ^ 

[} This was blamed to incendiaries, though it was inevitable that in such a falling of walls 
many houses should be set on fire without human aid, though humankind were ready enough to 
seize the chance for loot. A large part of the people fled to the quays to escape the falling build- 
ings, but there a great tidal wave found them and sweeping the wharves clean drowned men, 
women, and children in thousands. Voltaire’s Candide includes a notable account of the catas- 
trophe. Estimates of the loss run from fifteen thousand to one hundred thousand lives ; thirty 
thousand being the most generally accepted.] 
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\ ^ Lisbon continued throughout the winter in tents 

f ^ The distress was extreme in every part of Portugal, 

as has been already stated, the pity of all neighbouring 
Ferdinand deeply sympathised in his queen’s sorrow for 
and repealed the existing prohibitions of exporting some 
ssax'ies of life, and the heavy duties imposed upon the export of 
Blatod -to Portugal. In England, though the claim might be less, 
one. George II applied to parliament for the means of relieving 
) oirely afflicted ; and the sum of £100,000 sterling was im- 

rante:<i for that purpose. The ministers expended it in corn and 
3S of provisions or indispensable necessaries, -which were shipped off 
aoniex-i-fc’s delay to the desolated city. The Portuguese felt grati- 
-oi' Hao benefits conferred and for the kindly fellow-feeling that 
ted Llxe act ; and the old ties of friendship between England 
jal seem to have regained much of their previously decaying 


JPomhal and the Jesuits 

asures which Pombal adopted on account of and after the earth- 
lorig'l'x in themselves prudent and humane, were enforced in a 
arbitx'ai'y manner. He caused the public granaries to be thrown 
so IxuLiidreds of persons who had not been buried under the ruins, 
)y tlxo falling buildings, were wandering about like ghosts and 
liuixg'ei'. He adopted measures for the immediate import of grain 
artex-js, abolished the duties on corn, and strictly forbade the export 
IS of <:Xi"Ly description. The water-conduits which had been destroyed 
nniecLiately restored and carefully maintained.^ The indescribable 
icli suited from this calamity gave occasion to murders and 

suclx a country as Portugal. Pombal applied^ remedies for this 
s)iit L>y" the use of most horrible means. Thieves and robbers, 
of tlxe most imminent dangers, and urged by their covetousness, 
ito sLiroets which were masses of ruins, and carried awa\ propert} 
hes, -pa^laces, and private houses before the very eyes of the inhabit- 
were -trembling for their lives. To put an end to this fearful 
pluixder, the minister ordered guards to be placed at all the out- 
die city and in every street, and summary justice to be executed 
one Av^lxo either refused or was unable to give a satisfactory account 
; was carrying. Hundreds of gallows were erected around the 
he city which was filled with the dead and the dying, and v ith 
jbcci of all their property and means even of present existence ; 
so <ra.llows 350 people were hanged within three days, 
very moment at which Pombal proved himself to be a delivering 
was^^oyoting his labours day and night to the public preservation 
toration of order, the clergy, and especially the 
hin-L -bo the hatred of the people as an enemy of God. bennons 
bed a^orainst him from every pulpit, and a report vvas industrious \ 
rculStionthat the whole of their misfortunes, and eyn ^he earih- 
C! n visitation of the divine wrath on account of Pombal s 
w-ird-s tlie clergy. The Jesuits alleged that Pombal had rouse 
. ill Ojporto to involve them in its consequences. 

\\ piaco “to place.] 
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iavora] j several shots were fired at the back of his carriage, one of which 
AVOUnde<l him ; and that the coachman, instead of going forwards to the pal- 
ace, instantly turned his horses’ heads, and drove to the house of the king’s 
surgeon. It is believed that by this step he saved his master’s life, as he thus 
avoided two or three other parties of assassins wdio were lying in wait on the 
road to the palace. 

Some \yeeks elapsed ere the perpetrators of this outrage were detected, 
during which time Aveiro and Tavora were assiduous in their visits to the 
royal invalid. But in the end Pombal obtained a clew to the plot. A great 
number of persons were seized and imprisoned; and in January, 1759, as 
it is alleged, after a very arbitrary and unsatisfactory trial, the duke, the 
marquis, his two sons, and several other persons were broken on the wheel ; 
tlie old marchioness, in consideration of her sex, was beheaded, and the young 
marchioness was shut up for life in a convent. Many persons were ban- 
ished, and others imprisoned for life. 

One of the conspirators is said, whilst under the torture, to have accused 
three Jesuits as the instigators of the conspiracy, but to have retracted this ac- 
cusation upon tlie scaffold. Of these three Jesuits, one was tried for heresy, 
not treason, convicted, and executed ; the other two were not even brought 
to trial ; but Pombal took the opportunity to charge the crime upon the 
wdiole order, as the fruit of its principles and doctrines — an imputation to 
wdiich their earlier conduct rendered the order but too obnoxious. He issued 
orders for the confiscation of their property, and the seizure of their per- 
sons, throughout Portugal and the colonies, as advisers and instigators of 
regicide, and for the investigation of their doctrines. In the month of Sep- 
tcmbei* of this same year they were finally proscribed and banished. 

The JExile of the Jesuits 

The missionary fathers were torn from the reductions, and with all 
Jesuits who could be found in Brazil, old and young, even the patients in 
their inhrmaries, were stowed onboard ship, without any of the conveniences, 
or scaretdy any of the necessaries of life, like the unfortunate negroes in 
slave vessels, and transported to Europe. Upon reaching the mouth of the 
Tagus, some were landed and thrown into the Lisbon prisons, where they 
hinguisluid during the remainder of Jose’s reign; others were sent forward 
to Italy, where they were landed upon the l)apal territories, and left to find 
their way to the houses of their order. It is said, however, that an allow- 
ance wa,s made from Lisbon for their support, and that Pombal often com- 
I>lainod of the extraordinary longevity of his Jesuit pensioners. ^ 

Foiubal, wlio really appears to have been partl}^ actuated by disgust at 
the slavery, however easy, in which the fathers had held their converts, and 
to have desired to place the Indians upon a level with their Portuguese mas- 
ters, now endeavoured at once to effect this equalisation. ^ The scheme, if 
not extravagant, was at least premature. 

In Portugal likewise, Pombal, though he succeeded better, attempted too 
much ; and by his injudicious endeavours to secure to the Portuguese the 
profit niadc by foreign, and especially English merchants, he merely harassed 

f/ also the history of Spain for the account of the expulsion that resulted from Pomhal’s 
initiatievn. ] 

By (his ct^lehrated decree of May 25th, 1773, grandsons of slaves in Portugal and all chil- 
dren bora after that day were declared free, and all civil restrictions on the '‘New Christians” 
or the converted Jews and Moors were forever removed.] 
n. w. — VOL. X. 2 M 
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Upon the restoration of peace, Jose and Pombal resumed their patriotic 
labours for improving the internal condition of Portugal. With the assist- 
ance of Schaumburg-Lippe they remodelled, increased, and disciplined the 
army. They similarly reformed the state of the navy. They established a 
xnore efficient police, and abolished the Indices JExpurgatorios^ or prohibitory 
lists of books of the Inquisition, which banished from Portugal many good 
and really philosophical works. They did not indeed give liberty to the 
press, but established a board of censure, combining royal with prelatical 
and inquisitorial judges, by which all publications were to be examined. 
The verdicts of this board, if still somewhat illiberal, were far less so than 
the bigoted decisions of the uncontrolled Inquisition. Nay, it is even said 
to have admitted some free-thinking works, and condemned many books 
written in support of the more extravagant pretensions of the papal see. To 
this board, moreover, all schools were subjected. Pombal introduced great 
ameliorations into the constitution and forms of the University of Coimbra, 
where, till then, degrees in law, medicine, and divinity had been granted, 
without any real examination of the proficiency of the candidates. 

Pombal likewise somewhat limited the right of entailing property, car- 
ried throughout the peninsula to a ruinous extent, diminished the excessive 
number of monasteries, imposed restrictions upon the admission of novices, 
and endeavoured to abolish the odious distinctions between the “old” and 
“ new ” Christians, by repealing the tax laid especially upon the latter. On the 
other hand, Pombal sought to encourage agriculture by ordering all vine- 
yards to be destroyed that were planted upon good arable land ; he cramped 
commerce by injudicious attempts to encourage domestic manufactures, by 
establishing exclusive commercial companies, by passing sumptuary laws, 
and by various embarrassing regulations.^ 

Schlosser^s Estimate of Pomlal 

One of tlie very first acts of his administration was to abolish the yearly 
exhibition of burning men for heresy (auto-daff) i limits were set to the 
power of the Inquisition in general, and the infliction of all punishments, or 
cases involving punishments, were referred to the decisions of the secular tri- 
bunals. The conventual and religious houses were strictly forbidden to bring, 
or cause to be brought, young women of good fortune from the Brazils and to 
receive them into their' convents, with a view of enriching their several orders. 
Besirictions were soon placed upon the nobility also, as had been previously 
done upon the clergy. Pombal behaved towards the high nobles precisely as 
Charles XI of Sweden had done towards the same class in his kingdom, with 
this exception — that the latter rested the defence of his conduct upon the 
declaration of the estates of the realm. In the Portuguese possessions on 
the coasts of Asia, Africa, and America, whole districts, lordships, and large 
estates which at first belonged to the crown had come into the hands of pri- 
vate families, as was also the case in Sweden in the seventeenth century ; all 
tli(ise alienations were reclaimed, and all the estates which had come 
t^ift or occupancy into the hands of private individuals were resumed by the 
crown, and the families who were thus arbitrarily and violently deprived ot 
their iiroperties received very inadequate compensation. ^ ^ 

By this resumption of crowm lands which had been long in the possession ot 
tlic nobility, tlie members of this body lost much of their influence and power, 
and the measures must be allowed to have been executed with great rigour. 
1 mprisonment and death were arbitrarily inflicted upon all those who showed 
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i'<'«pect cine to his station and rank. Wraxall,i 
■ii's hear.says, mixes together truth and falsehood, stories, foot- 

I * and lii‘H ot all kinds, but who is deserving of ci'edit when he 

III." inronns us that, as late as the year 1772, he found 

1 1 * r ^ * a ns i ull ol untoriunate individuals, some of whom had been buried 

Jir^aves for lifteen years. 

iii.t tlienjforo wliicli Portugal gained through Pombal’s ad- 

I ^ uucl whuni were loudly celebrated through the whole of Europe, 
/ * ^iii«table ioundation. The most remarkable of these 

.lit m t H %\ assassination, which .Lisbon had never en- 

** **^^' tiixu^ ol ik)ml)ars rule; the rebuilding and adornment of 
t .ij»i .t , I’huinliness of the. streets; a free tirade in books; an academy 
* triends of the sciences; a disciplined army, etc. 

o lilt's^* ^^nniunitous ehatiges and creations, however, wholly depended for 
' ' upon the absolute power of the minister, and that again 

’yn till* luo i)i ih(‘ king. As long as Jose lived, Pombal maintained" his 
Uuf-iii r, itiul pursinul the sauu3 energetic course both towards priests and 

• j 0*1 .. tltt jHit limits to the number of brotherhoods and ecclesiastical 

uuu ytvailed hiinsdl of the aid of his sister, who was herself a nun, to 
^’*‘l*>rnung i)riiu*i|)l(‘s even into the nunneries. Military affairs he 
ndu*‘trsl in tlui sunu3 manner, for he never hesitated to cashier whole 
eiHH-iit 4 i| t lu^y iransgr(%sed his army regulations respecting discipline, 
t t honist‘1 vi‘s to be guilty of acts of injury or violence towards their 
h»'r lu> w(U‘e gutlu‘red from all nations and countries. 

I ho kiiof, who was nearly eighty years old, no sooner became seriously 
f hail i hanbal forosuAv bis fate, for the queen was appointed regent and he 
.1 i Loj»i far riMuoviul from the sick-bed of the monarch. He therefore, 
i>ui ! \ btdtirt* JostVs death, which took place in February, 1777, preferred a 
qn*- 4 ti» t Ih‘ iu‘g(mi. to 1x3 relieved from his official duties, and appealed, as 
r.M. Ml for liis rct[U(^st, to his advanced age and his bodily infirmities. In 
o * I'oiuarkahh*. (lomimcnt- 1x3 gives a brief but comprehensive statement of 
i.* u holo nf the arraiigiuiKuds and condition of all the departments of the 

* . ."r iuiimt ul that, linux No p(3rsou who reads this paper can fail to be 

» it h t Im ability wliic.h it disjilays and to admire its author, who had 

u .r 4 t ho tinancial cimditiou of th(3 country to a degree of prosperity which 

h;i4 not rrarluxl for (3enturi(3s; he appended a paper to his petition for 
,i . o to rrtirn from public, life, in which a correct account is not only given 
: I h«^ rliaunnuls in the royal c.al)in(3t, but in which it is stated that a sum of 
. (iiiipiHH) ornzjulo.s in hard cash [about £6,400,000] was deposited in the 
\a! iroa^oiry. 


TIIK NKW QVKKNr AND KE ACTION 

.iliir htiwovi‘r died befon^ the regent bad returned her answer; he 
of'tiiHl by his (buighter, Donna i\l aria 1, to whom .Pombal preferred 
.1 auicw on llii‘ 1st of March, 1777, which was granted to him by a 
! ho date of tlH‘. 4tli of tlie same month, drawn up in a kindly spirit. 
If. at tlx* end of February, had already released from imprisonment 
t the elergv and p(*rsons of distinetion who had been incarcerated as 
« lira ted iu I lie eousjiiraey against tlic king’s life, under tlie appear- 
iatc taken this sti*p by her husband’s command : in the beginning 
i i*\ i*rvt!dng was changed. The new and unholy marriage which 
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^ .V.T>.] 

'•'.w, S pri° oners who we're "r'ereSlrZXSrj “w f®*”*"'' T'» 
'uS'f too 'ortK*^ 

• J< ability of this principle to Pombal, and of the seve^ffi^xvhii 

'uuler pretence at least of serving the interests nf ImTvi!) > exer- 
cause of knowledge and improvement. In the verv^fu’st d- 
; j"" ;;;.ff«vernment 500 human beings came forth from their^cells ^ from 
; * s^iaves, who had never been brought before anv leo-al +r.;nf, ^ ° ? 

number was afterwards increased to 800. When \t’ was detei'^^f 

1 1 JO ^ banished or incarcerated, of whom 3 970 

' " -ly 800 then’remaiimd a¥ve 


r r< 

1 1 


mu- years (from 1777-1781) Pombal was prosecuted before the courS 
t b vidua s who brought actions against him for false imprisonment and 


f I j*' ^ unprisoninent cinfl 

and a prosecution was not commenced against him, on account of 
Inuuifttration of the state, till he had been first baited and hn 
t 1 11 ^ lawyers. 

* V t Ictnirih 


hunted down 


^ / V T A i vx LHC 

- I . 1-1 T — punishment to a public disapproval 

t ixe luanuer in which he had discharged the duties of his office, and 
« I XiHlinicnt from the court. 

.^Mniost every improvement or change which had been effected by Pom- 

I 1 lud disappeared before bis death, which took place in 1782. Priests and 
*11 ks of all colours, Jesuits, now called ex-Jesuits, want of police, filth, 
>* n*urity for life and property, and a total relaxation of military discipline 
; ti n apjicared ; but the whole effects of his exertions and labours could not 

rx >ot(‘{l out. Murphy, Z who visited Portugal in 1789, found many changes 
t 1 x<i old Portuguese life, and every change which he mentions is referred 
1 ^ « )inl)al. He further boasts that Portugal was indebted to this celebrated 
i I I isi{ir for an institution of which England was long destitute ; in Eng- 
iitl hundreds of unfortunate debtors were continually to be found lan- 
i-i,Hlung in the public prisons at the suit of some heartless and intolerant 
**xlit <)r. In 1744 Pombal issued an ordinance, which since that time has 
^ 1 1 1 inuod to bo tlic law in Portugal, by which, on the one hand, debtors w^ere 
from personal arrest or imprisonment at the suit of their creditors,^ 

I I I t he means were given to the latter by which obtaining possession of the 
r* >|>(u4y of their debtors was rendered as easy as it had previously been 
illUndt-^^- 

^riio strict friendship subsisting between Spain and Portugad^hadjDeeii 
beneficial to the former during the war with England (1779-1783). 
i t ft; had tlie Portuguese harbours afforded neither shelter nor assist- 

» M - as of old, to the hostile British fleets, but the Portuguese flag had been 



-♦ •nuinstninco from the court of Lisbon, representing that, in case ot an 


■ I vasion of the Spanish dominions, Portugal was bound by treaty to take 
iir the war. Charles, duly sensible of these advantages, sought to 
• m’-tlicn the ties of relationship and friendship by those of wedlock ; and 


n 


I 


1 t'k') his fourth son, Don Gabriel, married the infanta Marianna \ ictoru 
( > 'I'lin credit for fully ending imprisonment for debt is, however, usually given to the later 
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of Portugal, and Dom Joao, the queen of Portugal’s second son, the eldest 
Spanish infanta, Carlota J oaquina. 

This last union was the more agreeable to Charles, inasmuch as Doin 
Joao had a very fair chance of eventually succeeding to the crown, the 
incestuous union of his eldest brother with his aunt having proved barren. 
But it w^as not the youngest of this ill-assorted pair that was destined to be 
the survivor. Three years after Dom J oao’s marriage, the prince of Brazil 
himself, whom the bigoted prejudices of the queen had not suffered to be 
inoculated, died of the smallpox, and Charles’ son-in-law became prince of 
Brazil in his stead. Queen Maria had, in 1786, lost her uncle-husband, Pedro 
III, but he had interfered little with her government, and his death had 
therefore no effect upon public affairs. 

The queen appears to have been really anxious to promote the prosperity 
of her kingdom. When the Peace of Versailles had relieved her from the 
embarrassments consequent upon her intimate connection with two hostile 
belligerents, she endeavoured to strengthen the old friendship with England 
by concluding a commercial treaty, at the same time that she maintained 
her new relations of friendship and commerce with the Bourbon courts. ^ 


THE REGEiTCY AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The queen now began to show signs of an insanity which took a religious 
form and in which she suffered all the agonies of her vivid belief that she 
was doomed to eternal fire. Her confessors endeavoured to comfort her by 
milder applications of their doctrines, but from 1788 the government was 
more and more taken out of her incapable hands by Dom Joao, who was not, 
however, fully constituted regent until 1799. 

Meanwhile the ferment of the French Revolution had stirred all Europe, 
and Portugal indirectly. We have already described the embroilment of 
Spain. Portugal endeavoured to keep a strict neutrality, but her treaties 
with Spain and England enabled them to enforce their demand for aid.i 
She added nine sail of the line to the British fleet, and five thousand infantry 
under General Skelater to the Spanish armies. These troops shared the 
easy successes of the first rush across the Pyrenees and the bitter disasters 
of the following repulse. Spain now, in 1795, signed a treaty of alliance 
with France, and Portugal applied for terms, but was rejected as “ a mere 
province of England”; the ambassador at Paris was ordered out of the 
country, and on showing some delay was thrown into prison, where he 
remained for months. 

Portugal was now driven to open alliance with England, against whom 
Spain declared war in 1796. At the same time Dom Joao learned that Napo^ 
leon and the Spanish prime minister Godo}’' had agreed to conquer and divide 
Portugal as a spoil oi war. The English voted £200,000 sterling to Portu- 
gal and sent six thousand men under Major-General Sir Charles Stuart. 
These with a native army of some forty thousand men placed under the 
prince of Waldeck frightened off Spanish invasion, whereupon Stuart and the 
English troops withdrew. Little had happened thus far except the loss of some 
commerce to French privateers. In 1799 Dom Joao formally assumed the 
regency and tried vainly to secure the favour of Napoleon, who would listen 

1 H. M. Stephens, however, represents Dom Joao as so zealous for the reduction of the 
French that he forced his aid upon England and Spain counter to the advice of the English 
ministry. 
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to nothing less than the payment of a heavy tribute, breach of the alliance 
with England, the closing of Portuguese ports to English ships, the surren- 
der of a portion of Portuguese territory to Spain. As alternative to these 
hard terms made under the name of Spain, war was offered. Dom Joao 
accepted the latter alternative, and proclaimed war on Spain, February 10th, 

As related in the Spanish history, Portugal was invaded by the Spanish 
at once, and with such ease that, by June 6th, Joao was glad to accept the 
Peace of Badajoz at the cost of ceding Olivenza to Spain. Napoleon, how- 
ever, required more, and sent troops which extorted a tribute of <£1,000,000 
sterling and the cession of Portuguese Guiana to France. Napoleon’s 
representative at Lisbon was General Lannes (or Lasnes) who at first 
provoked great hatred by his insolent bearing, but later procured a large 
influence over Jo^o and secured the dismissal of the ministers of English 
sympathies. In 1804 he was succeeded by General Junot who accepted 
a treaty of neutrality which gave Portugal quiet for some j^ears, while 
Napoleon went on from great to greater. 

The English tried to break the Portuguese peace with France, but could 
succeed in nothing more than keeping her ports open in spite of Napoleon’s 
continental system against English trade. By 1807, however, Napoleon was 
master enough of the East to turn again to Portugal and by the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (October 29th, 1807), resumed his project of dividing 
it among Godoy, the king of Etruria, and himself. The terrified Joao 
offered every sacrifice for peace, going so far as to order from his realm every 
British subject and to close his ports to England, though this meant com- 
mercial ruin to Portugal. But Napoleon, pretending that the submission 
was too late, sent forward his troops under General Junot. 


I 


THE INVASION OF THE FEEHCH (1807 A.B.) 

The Treaty of Fontainebleau contained all the decisions respecting the cam- 
paign against Portugal, and the partition of that kingdom. The Spaniards 
were to reinforce the army of the Gironde with twelve thousand men ; at the 
same time to invade the north of Portugal with forty thousand men ; and to 
give orders for another army to enter Algarve under Solano. In terms of the 
» treaty, Lisbon and the whole centre of the country were to fall to the share 
of France, a part of the northern division was to be given as compensation 
to the queen of Etruria, and a sovereign territory to be formed in the south 
for Godoy. The part not allotted by the treaty to any of the three parties 
just mentioned was to be the subject of future negotiations, when possession 
of the whole was obtained. 

Notwithstanding the imminent danger, the prince-regent had neither taken 
measures for defence, made preparations for setting sail to Brazil, nor even for 
the removal of the rich stores in the arsenals and magazines of the capital. 
The prince and his whole court would have been taken by surprise in Lisbon 
by the French rapidly advancing on the capital through Beira, had not a swift 
sailing ship brought a copy of the Moniteur to Lisbon, in which Napoleon, 
who supposed that his army was long since in that city, too hastily ex- 
pressed his triumph by the declaration : The house of Braganza has ceased 
to reign.” 

The army of the Gironde was under the command of Marshal Junot, 
who gained his ensign’s commission by an act of great presence of mind 
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policy ill the nse of this army. At the very moment in which he concluded 
a treaty with Spain against Portugal, and was using one part of the Spanish 
army under Bernadotte in Denmark, and was alluring the second to Portugal, 
he caused a body of troops to be assembled at Bayonne, but not to march 
against Portugal, as he had announced. It soon became obvious that Napo- 
leon planned to take possession of Spain in the midst of peace. 

The Spaniards who had assisted Junot in the conquest of Portugal having 
withdrawn into their own country, the French general had scattered his 
troops from Algarve and Oporto, and had done everything which could render 
the sojourn of the French in their country intolerable to the Portuguese. 
Napoleon immediately laid a contribution of 100,000,000 francs on Portugal; 
the people were obliged, besides, to pay 600,000 francs to Junot, which the 
emperor had assigned to him as governor-general ; and Junot raised 
5,000,000 more on his own account, Napoleon not only drew away the 
national troops from Portugal and took them into his own army, but appeared 
desirous of playing the same constitution-comedy with the Portuguese in 
Bayonne as he had played with the Spaniards. He sent for a number of 
the notables as deputies, but retained them in hostages ; and they were after- 
wards placed in a very dangerous position, when, given up hy him, they 
became suspected by their own countrymen. The only favour which he 
granted them was to remit forty of the hundred millions of contribution 
which he had at first imposed. In small matters, every officer in Portugal 
played the despot and oppressor ji 


THE PENINSULAR -WAR 

Portugal now became, like Spain, hardly more than the arena where Eng- 
lish armies under the duke of Wellington fought a desperate and protracted 
war with the French under various leaders. The full details of this conflict, 
known as the Peninsular War, will be found in the history of Spain. For 
some years it was impossible to distinguish between the military interests of 
Spain and Portugal, their common safety resting on the destruction of 
Napoleon and the success of British courage and British plans. In these 
the Spaniards and Portuguese played small part, according to the British 
histories, except to harass French communications by their guerillas and 
harass British security by their intrigues and jealousies. 

But there is something to be said for the natives. The French demo- 
cratic principles had made some progress in Portugal, and the cowardly and 
stupid king who fled to a colony and left his countr}^ for a foreigner to de- 
fend was not of much inspiration. In fact patriotism found here little to cling 
to except the rocks and vines, and those would remain in any case, whoever 
ruled. Between the world-shaking Napoleon and the weak-minded, Eng- 
land-serving poltroon whom monarchic heredity had with its usual felicity 
placed on the throne, there was small choice to the Portuguese, and the 
historian should be sparing of his blame for the impassivity of the nation. 

Furthermore the English commander Wellington was notoriously domi- 
neering ; and the English troops, according to their own historian and their 
general himself, showed some of the most atrocious examples of drunken 
insubordination and bestial ferocity in the history of human war. Few of 
the Portuguese could be blind to the fact that England, in spite of her lofty 
tone, was really in Portugal for commercial and not for altruistic reasons, 
and that the war was purely a wrestling-match for commerce and power 
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Meanwhile there were endless disputes with the regency, who seemed to 
divert the moneys England sent until the troops were hampered almost to 
helplessness, and the English generals were driven frantic. Sir Charles 
Stuart was finally at England’s insistence added to the regency, and some- 
thing less inefficient resulted. The people were, however, not altogether 
convinced of their duty to play fulcrum ” indefinitely to the Archimedean 
lever of England. They were not cheered by having to dig those famous 
and enormous lines of defence at Torres Vedras, and they were still less 
encouraged in being compelled to devastate their own country and retire 
with the English troops behind breastworks, before the terrible army Napo- 
leon sent under Massena in 1810. 

But while Wellington kept under cover and guarded Lisbon doggedly, 
Portuguese militia under Antonio de Silveira and various English officers 
made it increasingly hard for Massena to subsist his troops. Trant took 
Coimbra, and in 1811 Massena was forced to retire or starve. Wellington 
was now reinforced, and following Massena cautiously, bested him at Sabu- 
gal, April 3rd, 1811. But the year was one of great anxiety to Wellington. 
England could afford few supplies and the Portuguese regency was more 
prolific of complaints and quarrels than of provisions. But, though com- 
pelled to keep on the defensive, the Iron Duke showed a menace he hardly 
felt. The war hovered on the borders of Portugal and went generally to 
French advantage in Sioain. 

Wellington gradually, and by a patience as great as his skill in emer- 
gency, gained the upper hand, and forcing his way into Spain, took Madrid 
August 12th, 1812. He was later forced out by French adroitness and 
made a retreat, which, as described in the history of Spain, is infamous 
in British annals for the outrageous and inexcusable misbehaviour of the 
troops. Wellington berated his army in violent terms, and though he was not 
made the more popular thereby, his troops were somewhat sobered. He 
now received full power from the court in Brazil, and at the same time was 
made chief of the Spanish armies, with the whole peninsula under his com- 
mand. He at once assumed the offensive with a vigour that answered the 
violent criticism his alleged timidity had provoked in England as well as in 
the peninsula and France. His victories, coinciding with Napoleon’s disas- 
trous Moscow campaign, drove the French out of the peninsula and led him 
into France, where the Peninsular War was ended with Napoleon’s abdication. 


POBTUGAL AN ENGLISH PEOVINCE 

The gratitude Portugal was impelled to feel met a shock when the Eng- 
lish at the Congress of Vienna refused to insist on the restoration by Spain of 
Olivenza, of Avhich Portugal had been robbed by Napoleon and the Spanish 
in 1801. The bitterness was increased by the harshness of the regency, in 
which Beresford and Stuart still held sway, tliough the w’ar was over. 
Beresfordhad his racial faculty of irritating the Latin peoples by his cold and 
severe manner and ruthless severities. He was commander-in-chief of the 
armies. A third of the officers were English, and two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s revenues were spent on the military. Portugal was in fact if not in 
theory only an English province. To the amazement of all, Joao, who had 
committed the novel feat of carrying his capital from the mother-country to 
a colony during a war, showed himself still more original when the war was 
finished; for he declined to bring back his capital. The life at Rio de 
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Janeiro seems to have fascinated him. Portugal drew most of its wealth 
from the Brazils and he preferred and enjoyed it nearer the source Worse 
vet after takino- to Rio some fifteen thousand persons when he fled, he kept 
uersuadimr the “chief nobles and wealthiest merchants to move to Brazil. 

In 1816 lie became the nominal, as he had long been the actual, king, for 
his insane mother died at Rio, March 20th of that year, and the regent was 
crowned in the colony as Joao VI and meekly acknowledged at home. But 
still he remained awav, resigned Olivenza easily, and called forty-five liun- 
dred war-tried Spanish soldiers over to Brazil, where under Le Cor they 
put down a rebellion, which broke out again in 1825 and succeeded as the 

republic of Uruguay. ^ 

Joao VI was unpopular with his beckoning people, and his own queen, 
Donna Carlota Joaquina, was undernqining him in^ favour of Dom Miguel, 
her younger son, who was not believed to be also his. His admittedly legiti- 
mate and^lder son, Pedro, was also against him and his absolutist principles. 
Thus while the queen had in 1805 promised Portugal a constitution, Dom 
Pedro w^as a lover of Brazil and a well-wisher to the schemes for its separa- 
tion from the mother-country. 


THE REVOLT AND RECALL OF THE KING 

In this unusual tangle of politics the cry of “ Portugal for the Portu- 
guese ! ” began to grow. The only man who could be said to approach 
popularity w^as General Gomes Freire de Andrade, who had served under 
Napoleon throughout the w^ars, and whose deep hatred of the English had 
found new fuel, seeing his country and his fellow-soldiers so rigorously gov- 
erned by the foreigner who had come with promises of freedom. He con- 
spired with others for a rising, but his plans were exposed and he and ten 
comrades put to death by the regenc}^ The martyrdom, as it seemed, of 
Freire and his men embittered the country, and it needed only the absence of 
Beresford (who took ship to Brazil to extract money for the army from the 
absentee king) to show' the way. 

August 4th, 1820, the city of Oporto revolted, appointed a provisional 
junta in the king’s name, and demanded a session of the cortes. Free- 
masonry principles had been at work, and aided the ripening of the plans. 
Lisbon similarly rose and chose a junta, which combined with that of Oporto 
and convoked the cortes. While the cortes was adopting a constitution 
similar to Spain’s, the English officers were expelled from the country. 
Beresford, returning, w^as forbidden to land and compelled to return to 
England. The new cortes w'as of democratic persuasion ; it clean-swept the 
remnants of feudalism and put an end to the still-living Inquisition. The 
“ Constitution of 1822 ” limited the powers of the king to a veto of measures 
furthered by the annual assembly, promised a free press, universal suffrage, 
and other decencies of civilisation. 

As elsewhere the first sign of emancipation provoked the horror of the 
Holy Alliance, the ambassadors of Prussia, Austria, and Kiissia withdrew 
from the country polluted with such free ideas, and England demanded with 
a new urgence that Joao VI return to Lisbon. He came back July 3rd, 1821, 
but before he was permitted to land promised to accept the constitution, to 
w’hich he took oath October 1st, 1822, thus outraging the sensibilities of the 
clergy, who abhorred any trend towards liberty. His queen and Dom Miguel 
refused to accept the constitution and were ordered out of the country ; but 
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the queen, pretending to be ill, was allowed to remain, and busied herself 
drawing together conspirators known as “ Cringers.” In 1823 the French 
invaded Spain to quell the Spanish revolt against the Nero-like Ferdinand. 
The absolutists in Portugal chose the moment to rise against the Constitu- 
tion of 1822, General Silveira being the leader. 


THE LOSS OF BKAZIL (1822 A.D.) 

Meanwhile Dom Pedro, left behind in Brazil, had smiled upon those who 
desired independence of the mother-country which had long been but a 
blood-sucking vampire. By his complacency Dom Pedro won the privilege of 
leading the revolt against his own father and becoming the first emperor 
of Brazil with a liberal constitution back of him. Portugal made only the 
feeblest effort at resistance and Brazil was thenceforward independent. Its 
fuUer history will be found in the later volume devoted to Spanish America. 

The easy surrender of the richest of her colonies exasperated the absolut- 
ists still more against the pliant Joao, and Portugal proceeded to echo the 
almost incredible Spanish motto, Hurrah for chains ! ” ; to grow frantic 
for despotism ; to curse those who tried to limit the power of oppression, and 
to exhibit the spectacle — no less astounding for being so common in history — 
of a people shedding its blood to destroy its own liberties.c^^ 





CHAPTER V 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

[1822-1900 A.B.] 

Immediately after the proclamation of the Constitution of 1822, the 
Austrian and Russian ambassadors had taken their departure and now that 
intervention in Spain had been definitely determined on by the Congress of 
Verona, one of the queen’s adherents, the count of Amarante, raised the 
standard of revolt at Villa Real, on the northern bank of the Douro in 
the province of Tras-os-Montes, where the family of Silveira, to which he 
belonged, possessed estates. The rebellion was made in the name of abso- 
lutism or, as the phrase went, in the name of regeneration. The enterprise 
did not succeed, and the insurrectionists were driven across the Spanish bor- 
der, though still hoping for the support of the French who had now arrived 
on the scene. This hope was delusive, for the duke of Angouleme and his 
government had to consider the susceptibilities of England. That power, 
already provoked by the treatment of Spanish concerns at the Congress of 
Verona, looked distrustfully at the development of events in the peninsula, 
and took a special interest in Portuguese matters ; only the regency at 
Madrid gave them as much assistance as possible. 

But there was no need for direct interference. The new Portuguese 
constitution had not effected what it had promised ; long before this the 
fickle humour of this passionate, ignorant, and idle people had veered round. 
In particular the party opposed to the constitution had successfully worked 
upon the troops and the liberal cause had no one, no regular party, and only 
a few individual men in whom reliance could be placed. Thus in May, 
1823, Dom Miguel was able openly to declare against the constitution. He 
withdrew from the capital, collected troops, and soon that same Sepulveda 
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who had been one of the principal instigators of the revolution of 1820 
marched to the prince’s headquarters at Villafranca at the head of several 
thousands. 

Thither on the 30th of May the king himself was conducted by mutinous 
troops, and thence on the 3rd of June issued a proclamation in which 
he declared the “ infamous cortes ” dissolved and the “ pure monarchy ” 
established. Two days later he returned, an absolute monarch, to the capi- 
tal he had left as a constitutional ruler. Of the members of the dismissed 
cortes a number had escaped to England, though the king himself nourished 
no thoughts of vengeance. The adherents and promoters of the counter- 
revolution were rewarded : Count Amarante, for instance, was made marquis 
of Chaves ; the cloisters were restored and their property was given back, 
a new ministry was formed under Count Palmella and a junta appointed to 
indicate those dispositions of the cortes which were incompatible with the 
monarchical principle. For a time Dom Miguel, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army, was praised throughout Europe as the hero 
of the reaction. 

On the 18tli of June Queen Carlota also returned to Lisbon. This 
infamous woman detested her husband, who on his had good reason 
to dread her fury which stopped at nothing. She was now bent on raising to 
his place her son Miguel who promised to be a prince after her own heart. 
A system of monarchical terrorism according to the ideas of this worthy pair 
was impossible so long as the mild Dom Joao was reigning ; the utmost that 
could be managed was a wretched assassination, like that of which the king’s 
moderate counsellor, the marquis of LouM, was the victim ; the reins had 
therefore to be snatched from him by a coup d'StaL 

On the 30th of April, 1824, Dom Miguel caused the leaders of the mod- 
erate party to be arrested. The king’s minister, at whom the blow was 
really aimed, found time to escape on an English man-of-war which lay 
at anchor in the Tagus. Thither on the 9th of May the king, who had little 
confidence in his unnatural son, also fled, being assisted by the English and 
French ambassadors. But this time the overstrained bow broke in the 
hands of the absolutist party. They had forgotten to reckon with one fac- 
tor on which they were accustomed to count too securely. The common 
peoi^le of the capital regarded their sovereign with something like idolatry ; 
and when, from his place of refuge, the king disclosed the criminal designs 
of those who should have stood closest to him, Miguel found himself sud- 
denly forsaken by all and threatened by many, so that nothing was left him 
but to go himself to his father and implore his pardon. He was now for a 
time held in custody on the English vessel. 

His “inexperienced youth” might be made a pretext for securing his 
pardon, for he was indeed, although a practised sinner, only twenty-two 
years old ; but it was thought expedient to send him to travel abroad. He 
betook himself through France to Vienna, to prepare himself, under Metter- 
nich’s eye, for a subsequent continuation of his role. His mother was ban- 
ished to a cloister which suited her but ill ; she resisted, under the pretence 
of illness, and is said to have even taken the last sacraments to prove her 
sickness. The question of the form of government was then so far settled 
that on the 4th of June, 1824, the king, acting on English advice, granted a 
constitution by which the cortes were re-established in their ancient form 
and divided into three estates— the cortes of Lamego, as they were called 
from their place of assembly. The country now remained undisturbed till 
the king’s death, which took place on the 10th of May, 1826, and placed 
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the two thrones of Portugal and Brazil to a certain extent at the disposal of 
his eldest son Dom Pedro, who was conducting the government in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


POBTTJGAL BECEIVES A NEW BIJLEB AND A NE\V CONSTITUTION 

But to hold them both had become an impossibility since the events 
of 1820, and a treaty effected through English mediation in 1825 had 
expressly provided that the two crowns should never again be united on 
one head, thus confirming the work of the Brazilian cortes of 1822 which de- 
clared the country’s independence of Portugal. On the 23rd of April, 182(1 
the new ruler granted the Portuguese an extremely liberal constitution, tin; 
QJiarta de ley and renounced his European throne in favour of his daughter 
Maria da Gloria. He endeavoured to counteract the danger to which her 
claims might be exposed from his younger brother, Dom Miguel, by assign- 
ing the child, then only seven years old, as wife to the uncle who was seven- 
teen years her senior and by making the validity of his own resignation 
depend on the condition that Miguel should swear to the Charta and accept 
the marriage ; until this should be completed Pedro’s own rights wer(‘ 
reserved, and since owing to the difference of age between the couple th(‘. 
marriage could not take place for some time, he intrusted the government, 
to his sister Isabella Maria as regent. 

She proclaimed the new constitution, which was sufficiently liberal ; in it 
the king retained only a certain power of intervention and arbitration, with 
no immediate influence on legislation ; but liberality in the constitution was a 
very doubtful advantage in a country which was still so unripe for freedom, and 
an article which guaranteed freedom of religious worship roused the sjpiritual 
caste, who had no difficulty in representing to the ignorant country people 
and the numerous class of petty rural nobility whose interests were compro- 
mised by the new Qharta that the new constitution was a work of the devil. 
How’ever, a first attempt at a rising by the marquis of Chaves was suppressed, 
and in 1826 the regent was able to open the chambers. 

But, supported by the apostolic party in Spain, Chaves returned. 
A formidable rebellion arose simultaneously in the north and south and 
gained such alarming proportions that the regent felt herself compelled to 
call in the aid of England. And this time not in vain. On Friday even- 
ing, December the 8th, 1826, the English government received the despatch. 
George Canning, the guiding spirit of that government, had long since 
declared that he would suffer no Spanish intervention of any sort in the 
country so long allied to England ; on the 11th the regiments under General 
Clinton were on the march to their places of embarkation, and on the 12th 
the great minister made that great speech in the lower house which echoed 
throughout the world and lent to events in that remote corner of the conti- 
nent, in themselves of little significance to the destinies of Europe, a far- 
reaching importance much above their immediate value. 

Canning made use of the occasion to justify his whole policy — a peace 
policy, but one which must yield to treaty obligations entered into towards 
a country long allied with England ; the contingency provided for by the 
treaty had now arisen and it would be a pitiful quibble to say that this was 
not a case of Spanish intervention because the troops which had risen against 
the legal government of Portugal were Portuguese: “They are Portuguese 
troops, but they are armed by Spain. We will not uphold by force or against 
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X>OM MIGUEL SEIZES THE POWER (1827 A.D.) 

Ihns lur had interfered in response to the queen-regent's request 

h-i iu<L Dorn Miguel had taken the oath to the constitution, and 

K-id hrrii botro-tlied to his niece; on the 6th of July, 1827, Dom Pedro 
hitii X'egent of the kingdom. On the 22nd of February, 1828, after 
|jn*stait:ecl himself in London, where he insinuated himself with the 
Jiiuamiry, now xxo longer guided by a Canning, he landed at Lisbon. At 
.1 SMirmn nuM^tiiig* of the estates he repeated his oath, appointed a moderate 
uunisfry and lc.oj;)t himself in the background. But it was observed that 
I h»‘ rriors wl io daily shouted in front of the palace, Long live the absolute 
k i3;‘t • wrrii 1 X 0 longer driven away or punished as they had been at first 
;ind ihai tint ooxxstitutional officials and officers had been replaced by adher- 
i*ii! i of t!ii‘ < >|>posite party ; and after the withdrawal of the English troops, 
tusk wits ended after the disbandment of the Spanish corps of obser- 
nu tlu'i fx' on tiers, he threw off the mask. 

< hi t hr 1 y>t,\x of March the chamber of deputies was dismissed, and a com- 
liii v b*n ujipoiixtied to consider a new election law. On the 8rd of May the 
yoVbrnnr .snii ixixoned the three estates of the realm, the “cortes of Lamego/’ 
. 1 ^ . ordini^; to Llxe ancient ordinances. It was now seen whither this true son 
I ! hr^ uiutlu ^r was steering. In face of proceedings so manifestly in excess of 
iFr * \ i aiji<r x'ig'lits of the regent, the ambassadors of the powers provision- 
i I v !.u«l dn wix their offices, and the troops in Oporto rose in defence of the 
i . -iiT ' ^ d' t luM X' lawful ruler, Dom Pedro IV. There was no lack of recruits ; 
In*' nnunhf^r of the constitutional troops increased to seven thousand, but 
f . nrnjiis Lo liavc becii a want of resolute leaders, some of them having 
! thrir departure at Dom Miguel’s first move. The last-named had 

‘ .b . n hih» urtBenibled his forces ; the mob and the country people armed, and 
c>£ June the constitutional troops suffered a defeat at the 
I tin* Mitciielites under Povoas, in the neighbourhood of Coimbra, ihey 
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retreated to Oporto, where some of the leaders of the constitutionalists, the 
marquis of Palmella, and the generals Saldanha, Villaflor, and Stubbs, who 
had now returned from their flight, in vain endeavoured to rally the disheart- 
ened army. Nothing was left to them but to escape from absolutist ven- 
geance by a second flight; the remains of the constitutional army, four 
thousand strong, crossed into Spanish soil and Miguel’s troops marched into 
Oporto. 

The seizure of the throne could now be completed undisturbed. The 
new estates which had met at Lisbon, passed, each for itself, the resolution 

that, according to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, Dom Miguel 
had been called to the throne. On 
the 7th of July they paid their hom- 
age to the usurper as king. Thus 
the country was delivered over to the 
tyranny of a man who for baseness 
of disposition might compete even 
with a Ferdinand, and who actually 
surpassed the latter in coarseness and 
brutality. Incarcerations, judicial 
murders, deportations were the order 
of the day, and reached figures of 
frightful magnitude. It was a des- 
potism which relied on the mob and 
the clergy for support ; yet the fashion 
in which Dom Miguel had stolen the 
crown had been too openly in the very 
face of the principle of legitimacy 
to allow of his recognition by the 
powers; the Spanish ambassador alone 
remained in Lisbon. 

All Portugal submitted ; only on 
the island of Terceira, one of the 
Azores, the governor Cabrera had up- 
held the rights of Dom Pedro and his 
daughter. Repeated attempts of the 
usurper to subdue the island were 
frustrated. The leaders of the constitutional party collected there, and there 
in March, 1830, Dom Pedro established a regency composed of the marquis of 
Palmella, the lawyer Guerreiro, and General Villaflor, who took possession of 
the whole group of islands in the name of the lawful government of Portugal. 

By injuries to English and French subjects the barbarous reign of vio- 
lence which prevailed under Dom Miguel soon added the enmity of those two 
powers to its native opponents. They exacted compensation and the humili- 
ation of the usurper encouraged the party opposed to him which now found 
further and more energetic support. For in April, 1831, a revolt in Brazil 
had obliged the emperor Dom Pedro to resign his throne in favour of his son, 
Dom Pedro II, who was still a minor. In Europe a task lay ready to his 
hand : that of assisting his daughter Maria da Gloria to her throne, and at 
the same time freeing Portugal from her tyrant. 

Countenanced by England and Prance, the duke of Braganza, as Dom 
Pedro now called himself, obtained a small land-force and a fleet, and with 
these he appeared at Terceira in March, 1832. With seventy-five hundred 
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men lie sailed thence to Portugal, landed in the neighbourhood of Oporto, 
and on the 8th of July obtained possession of this rich commercial city. But 
he did not succeed in rousing the country to enthusiasm in his cause. In the 
summer of 1833 his means were exhausted and only a bold decision availed 
to give a new turn to the undertaking, which, just in itself, had degenerated 
into a mere aimless adventure. By a loan raised in the city of Oporto he 
settled the demands of an English free-lance, named Sartorius, who was in 
his service, and replaced him by Captain Charles Napier. With the latter 
there embarked a corps of three thousand men under the duke of Terceira, 
General Villaflor, to try their fortune in the southern province of Algarve. 
The result exceeded all expectation ; the province went over to the cause of 
Dom Pedro and the queen, and as the ships were on their way back to 
Oporto, Napier attacked Dom Miguel’s fleet off Cape St. Vincent and won a 
complete victory. Five ships of war with 280 cannon fell into his hands, 
and those on board, thirty- two hundred soldiers and sailors, entered Dom 
Pedro’s service. The news encouraged the duke of Terceira to venture a 
march on Lisbon, and this bold action also succeeded. Queen Maria da Gloria 
was proclaimed in the city, and four days later Dom Pedro also entered the 
town and took over the regency in his daughter’s name. 

But the new government was by no means securely established. The 
regent understood little of Portuguese matters and, as always in these south- 
ern revolutions, the victorious party were strangers to the moderation required 
to restore tranquillity to the country. Dom Miguel had preserved the greater 
part of his army and its ranks were swelled by the peasants who were 
completely subjected to him and the priests, and by a numerous and con- 
tinually multiplying rabble. This army maintained itself in the neighbour- 
hood of Coimbra and on the upper Tagus ; frequently it even penetrated to 
Lisbon and thus the two representatives of priest-ridden absolutism, 
Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, stood opposed to the two minor queens, whom 
chance had made the representatives of the principle of liberalism. 

It was in Portugal that matters first came to an issue. To England, 
Portugal was the most important country as Spain was to France, and 
for both powers a real neutrality was an impossibility. A complete victory for 
Dom Miguel, signified to England — apart from the indignation which must 
be excited by that monster’s system of rule — the complete loss of her influ- 
ence in Portugal, and at the same time the destruction of the constitutional 
principle which naturally had the sympathies of the English nation and the 
Whigs who were then in power, and which was identified with the govern- 
ment of those classes of society whom a commercial people like the English 
must necessarily consider. And England had already long since broken 
through her neutrality. 

In regard to the government of France, the position was similar : Louis 
Philippe was the natural ally of Queen Isabella, whose claims to the throne 
rested, like his own, on a violation of the principle of legitimacy. But the 
victory of the Portuguese pretender would of necessity lead to that of the 
Spanish claimant whose cause had equal chances in its favour, and more- 
over there could not be a better opportunity of opposing a liberal solidarity 
on the part of the western powers to the legitimatist solidarity of the 
eastern, and thus confirm the stability of the new throne of France. This 
community of interests brought about the conclusion of a quadruple alliance 
between Portugal and Spain, England and France (12th of April, 1834), I y 
which the regents of Portugal and Spain agreed to expel the two pretende /s, 
and for this object a Spanish corps was to co-operate with the Portuguese 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 

Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen’s first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg, After four months of marriage he suc- 
cumbed to a short illness. <5 In less than a year the queen remarried. Her 
second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, nephew of the 
Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which made 
matters more difficult as he was unpopular. « 

Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when 
all the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing 
with the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September, 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party. A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, the city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the streets 
and byways. By the end of the evening the ministers became alarmed at 
the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with the people and all cried, ‘‘ Down Avith the ministers ; long 
live the Constitution of 1822.” This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputa- 
tion ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adliere to the constitution. 

The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists’ commands. 
A little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into 
tears. The count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passes 
were named ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution of 1822, in order that they might 
recast the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

Passes planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating 
to libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of phi- 
lanthropy. Bernardo de Sa destroyed all that he could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never be re-established. 

November 3rd a few persons of the court tried to Avork a counter-revolu- 
tion. The queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and the people of the court around her and abjured 
the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This scheme, bad and 
unpracticable in itself, presented one difficulty among many others Avhich had 
not been seen by the prime movers of the plot. Belem is separated from Lisbon 
by a little river, and the constitutionalists in seizing the bridge of Alcantara 
cut off all communication between the castle and the partisans of the char- 
ter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic majesty’s warships intimidated 
no one. The constitutionalists strengthened their love of the constitution 
with their hatred for England, and this time the people of Lisbon seemed 
led by a common sentiment. At the end of three days the queen renounced 
her dangerous project and returned to the city amid bonfires and the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the people. 

This unlucky and abortive affair proved three things : the solidity^ of 
Donna Maria’s throne, which Avas never for one moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment ; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men. Freire was assassinated at 
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troops ; tlie undertaking was to be supported by England with her warships 
and by France, if necessary, with troops. 

The result was soon apparent. On the 12tli of May Dorn Miguel’s army 
was defeated by the united Spanish and Portuguese army at Asseiceira and 
on the 26th the two allies, Dom Miguel and Don Carlos, surrounded by a 
superior force, capitulated at Evora in the province of Alemtejo. The former 
took a money payment, which he might squander anywhere but in Spain and 
Portugal, promised to respect his niece’s rights and retired from the scenes, 
taking ship for Genoa. Don Carlos went to England. 

Affairs quieted down in Portugal. Dom Pedro summoned the cortes and 
restored the Constitution of 1826 ; monastic and knightly orders and various 
abuses were abolished; the Jesuits had to leave the country ; but the estab- 
lishment of the new order of things was completed with moderation and 
without revenge, and above all the law was treated with respect. On the 
18th of September in that year the estates declared the queen, though only 
fifteen, to be of age, since the state of the regent’s health did not permit of 
his attending to business. On the 24th Dom Pedro died at the age of 
thirty-seven. & 

MAEIA II (1834-1853 A.D.) 

Donna Maria was sixteen years old at her father’s death. The cortes 
believed nevertheless that it ought to declare the majority of the queen, 
which she would not have attained according to the charter until her 
eighteenth year. Donna Maria hastened to put all her confidence in the duke 
of Palmella. Senhor de Palmella and his friends, while they brought great 
support to the government, did not make up for the strength of which it had 
been deprived by Dom Pedro’s death, and did not disarm any adversary. 
The position of the entire Portuguese ministry with regard to England was 
truly intolerable ; placed between an imperious national sentiment and 
unconquerable necessities it was at all times accused by the opposition of 
sacrificing the country’s interests to those of an insatiable ally. The ques- 
tion of customs duties and the renewal of the treaties furnished the enemies 
of the ministry with national weapons, for nothing was so unpopular in Por- 
tugal as the lowering of the tariff and free trade. 

In spite of the enormous expenditure due to civil war and the general 
ruin, the raising of loans contracted in London easily covered at first the 
deficit in the treasury. The abundance of money was such that they even 
foolishly employed specie to retire a paper currency in circulation since the 
time of JoSo V. This false prosperity had no other result than to close all 
eyes to the dangers of the future. At the beginning of 1835 the minister of 
finance was compelled to admit an enormous deficit. The government was 
unable to borrow any longer nor even increase their taxes. It became neces- 
sary to have recourse to expedients and to set out on the deplorable road of 
anticipations. 

OiSicials’ salaries and officers’ pay were no longer regularly paid, and the 
number of malcontents grew in proportion to the impossibility of satisfying 
them. The army and the national guard of Lisbon were entirely in the 
clutches of the secret societies. The internal dissensions among the minis- 
ters led several of them to associate themselves with clubs and to seek in the 
anarchist party a passing point of support against their colleagues ; for, 
while all attacks were directed against Palmella, and especially Carvalho, 
there were in the space of one year eight changes of cabinet. The motives 
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of these changes were always of a personal nature, and were to be found in 
the intrigues of the clubs which often crossed and clashed with those of 
other clubs. 

Upon this state of affairs there broke the revolt of La Granja, which served 
as a signal for a similar movement in Portugal. For more than a year 
alarming symptoms had been showing themselves. The chamber of deputies 
had refused the chief command of the army to the queen’s first husband, 
Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. After four months of marriage he suc- 
cumbed to a short illness. « In less than a year the queen remarried. Her 
second husband was Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, nephew of the 
Belgian king. He obtained the chief command of the army, which made 
matters more difficult as he was unpopular.^ 

Then the queen ordered the dissolution of the cortes at the moment when 
all the Spanish juntas were in insurrection. The government was playing 
with the frivolity and light-mindedness of the people when, on the 9th of 
September, 1836, the newly elected deputies from Oporto arrived in Lisbon. 
They all belonged to the radical party. A band of musicians advanced to 
meet them, the city was illuminated, and enthusiastic cheers filled the streets 
and byways. By the end of the evening the ministers became alarmed at 
the demonstration and sent out a battalion to restore order. The soldiers 
fraternised with the people and all cried, “ Down with the ministers ; long 
live the Constitution of 1822.” This excited mob, really more joyous than 
hostile, made its way to the palace and sent the surprised queen a deputa- 
tion ordering her to dismiss the ministers and adhere to the constitution. 

The queen refused to obey, and rejected the revolutionists’ commands. 
A little later she resigned herself to the necessity, and she burst into 
tears. The count of Lumiares, Bernardo de Sa da Bandeira, and Passos 
were named ministers, and the queen promised to convoke the cortes accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution of 1822, in order that they might 
recast the fundamental law of the kingdom. 

Passos planned out a pantheon, issued a thousand regulations relating 
to libraries and museums, and abolished bull-fights through motives of phi- 
lanthropy. Bernardo de Sa destroyed all that he could, his principle being 
that things would arrange themselves afterward as well as they could and 
what was once overthrown would never be re-established. 

November 3rd a few persons of the court tried to work a counter-revolu- 
tion. The queen secretly betook herself to the castle of Belem, from which 
place she called the army and the people of the court around her and abjured 
the forced oath she had taken on the 10th of September. This scheme, bad and 
unpracticable in itself, presented one difficulty among many others which had 
not been seen by the prime movers of the plot. Belem is separated from Lisbon 
by a little river, and the constitutionalists in seizing the bridge of Alcantara 
cut off all communication between the castle and the partisans of the char- 
ter. The hostile attitude of his Britannic majesty’s warships intimidated 
no one. The constitutionalists strengthened their love of the constitution 
with their hatred for England, and this time the people of Lisbon seemed 
led by a common sentiment. At the end of three days the queen renounced 
her dangerous project and returned to the city amid bonfires and the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the people. 

This unlucky and abortive affair proved three things : the solidity^ of 
Donna Maria’s throne, which was never for one moment shaken by this foolish 
experiment ; the aversion of the people for the English yoke ; and the hatred 
of the radicals towards a few political men. Freire was assassinated at 
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the bridge of Alcantara. On the 18th of January, 1837, after four months 
and a half of dictatorial power, exercised according to the statutes of the con- 
stitution by Bernardo de Sa and Bassos, the constituent cortes met at Lisbon. 
According to the law of 1822 it formed a single chamber and was elected by 
almost universal suffrage. The 6th of May the cortes submitted the basis 
of the constitution and sixty-four votes against sixteen declared for absolute 
veto, the two chambers and the leading principles of all fundamental laws. 

This was the opportunity for its enemies, and the baron de Leiria, who 
commanded in the north, raised the banner of insurrection on the 12th of 
July. Several garrisons, more important for the names of the towns than 
for the number of the soldiers, rose up to cries of ‘‘ Long live the charter ! ” 
Marshal Saldanha proceeded to Gastello Branco. The duke of Terceira 
soon joined him, and for a month the two insurgent marshals overran the 
country without opposition. The Lisbon government confided extraordinary 
powers to the viscount de Sa and the baron de Bomfim. 

These two officers, with the constitutional forces, attacked the marshaTs 
troops at Rio Mayor on the 28th of August, and, although on both sides they 
had had more than six weeks in which to make preparations, neither of the 
armies counted eight hundred men. But the soldiers were more prudent 
than their leaders. After a slight infantry skirmish in which the Portuguese 
nobility had sensible losses to deplore, the two marshals gave the order to 
charge to their little squadron and the viscount de Sa advanced at the head 
of his troops. The cavalry on both sides stopped at fifty paces, replaced 
their sabres in the scabbards, and having fraternised returned faithfully to 
the flags of their respective commanders. The latter saw themselves compelled 
to sign an armistice, and the marshals retired to the north to rejoin baron de 
Leiria who still held out in the suburbs of Valencia. 

Forces were equal and victory depended on the side that would get hold 
of the corps which, having served in the army of Queen Christina, was 
returning to Portugal under the orders of the viscount das Antas. This 
general decided in favour of the constitutionals, and, after a bloody fight at 
Ruivaes on the 20th of September, the remains of the chartist army was obliged 
to take refuge in Galicia.. 

But the evil which no constitution could remedy was growing day by day. 
On the 14th of October bankruptcy was declared — the necessity of paying 
the victors had drained the last drop of the state’s finances. The body of 
workmen at the arsenal, who for two weeks had been giving unequivocal 
signs of discontent, openly rebelled on the 13th of March, 1838. Baron 
Bomfim surrounded the arsenal buildings by a line of troops and the rebels 
fired first upon the soldiers. This was truly a critical moment for Portugal. 
The cortes were opposed to any vigorous measures and clung to the side of 
the insurrection. But the fate of the ministers was nevertheless bound to 
the maintenance of order, and Bernardo took his stand boldly. He marched 
with Baron Bomfim against the rebels, who were completely defeated after a 
furious and bloody combat. After this time the arsenal party, as it was 
called, attempted fresh insurrections and more than once threatened the 
peace of the kingdom, but the events of the 13th of March had irrevocably 
fixed the government’s position. Besides, when on the 4th of April the 
queen took an oath to the new constitution and proclaimed a general amnesty 
for the past, the chartists and the moderate portion of the constitutionalists 
found themselves naturally united against the more radical faction. After- 
wards they were almost completely confused under the name of the 
^‘friends of order. On the 16th of September, 1837, Queen Maria had 
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given birth to a son. This greatly improved the queen’s position, but the 
king-consort continued very unpopular, and the condition of affairs encouraged 
Dom Miguel to seek aid in London. But he sought in vain and returned to 
Rome. Discontent was still rife in Portugal, cabinets played see-saw, and 
in August, 1840, the 6th regiment of the line mutinied and shot its colonel. 

Meanwhile England was pressing its claims for £375,475 [$1,807,475] 
for commissariats in 1826 and for half-pay for the British officers who had 
served under Wellington and Beresford. The claim provoked only indigna- 
tion in Portugal. In 1841 Spain came in for hostility, 

In 1835 the navigation of the Douro had caused considerable excitement 
between Spain and Portugal, which nearly led to a war between the two 
countries. There appeared in the Grazette de Madrid a violent article 
against Portugal, also an insulting one against Donna Maria IL Saldanha 
gave the Spanish government forty-eight hours to make reparation, notify- 
ing it that in the event of refusal a Portuguese fleet should fire the 
towns from Cadiz to Barcelona. Apology was made. Portugal had diffi- 
culties also with Denmark, when Saldanha requested the Portuguese min- 
ister to leave, if, after three days, satisfaction was not given. The Danish 
minister was recalled, but Saldanha obtained his wishes. 

England complained that Portugal was too complaisant to France and 
the United States, and forgot her old ally, and declared she felt disposed to 
occupy the Portuguese Indian possessions on account of claims. Saldanha 
went to London with instructions to do as he pleased. Lord Palmerston 
told him to tell his government that England acceded to his desire to 
modify the convention, for his sake, and not for that of the Portuguese 
government. 

Dom Miguel’s party in Portugal, as well as the absolutos on the conti- 
nent, considered he had now another chance of returning to his country. 
He left Rome for England, remaining some time, but he could make no 
move, and returned again to Italy. In December, 1841, the municipal 
elections commenced in Lisbon. There were now two great contending par- 
ties, the moderados^ who supported the ministry, and the constitutionals, that 
of order; the pure Septembrists ^ were considered as revolutionists or even 
republicans, and there were most probably many Miguelites amongst them.^ 


CABRAL AND THE CHARTISTS IN POWER (1842 A.D.) 

In January, 1842, Portugal once more found herself face to face with the 
sad prospect of revolution, and the leader no less a person than the minister 
of justice, Costa Cabral, formerly one of the most ardent of Septembrists, now 
entirely converted to Dom Pedro’s charter. Secretly seconded by the king 
and by Dietz and Drummond, who composed the occult government at Lis- 
bon, he went to Oporto and thence to Coimbra, proclaiming the abolition of 
the established constitution. 

The queen, who was not in the secret of the plot, in vain confided its 
repression to Palmella, Das Antas, and Bomfim. The duke of Terceira 
pronounced in favour of Costa Cabral ; Palmella took no action and the 
revolution was brought to a head before anyone had seriously thought of 
suppressing it. Costa Cabral completed his triumph with the promise that 
the cortes would be immediately convoked for the revision of the charter, 
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and from that time it was he who reigned under the name of the duke 
of Terceira, president of the council. It goes without saying that Donna 
Maria was content to subscribe to everything she formerly had opposed. 
Most docile, subject to the wishes of her husband and her confessor, she 
had, moreover, never liked the constitution, and had herself twice attempted 
to destroy it in 1837. 

Sustained by the high protection of the court, by the servility of 
the two chambers, by the friendship of his brother the governor of Lis- 
bon, and finally by the friendly neutrality of the Miguelites, for whom 
the fall of the constitution would be nothing less than a triumph, Costa 
Cabral had nothing to restrain him. And he was not the man to hesi- 
tate before despotism. It was not sufficient that the tribune was almost 
silenced ; he soon affirmed his power by the promulgation of three decrees 
which abolished almost the last of Portugal’s liberties. The first con- 
cerned the judges, whose independence he destroyed; the second deliv- 
ered the officers over to the absolutism of the minister ; the third submitted 
all education to a censor and struck a death-blow at the universities. Is 
there need to add that the press was not less abused, and no longer had 
freedom but to praise ? 

It was not long before he went a little further. For a long time one of 
the greatest plagues of the Portuguese administration was that they could 
not exist without loans. They borrowed to meet even the ordinary expenses, 
they borrowed to pay interest on the debt ; they borrowed for redemptions 
— all the while accumulating a more onerous burden. Costa Cabral finally 
had his eyes opened to this state of affairs, pointed it out to the queen, and 
while he himself was responsible for twenty -three loans in three years, he 
dared undertake to get rid of them, understanding well that irreparable 
ruin would be the result of the continuation of such a policy. But whether 
the taxation he established to reopen the true sources of prosperity to the 
finances of his country was really too heavy, or the strangeness of the thing 
made it seem so, Costa Cabral did not have the time to carry out and improve 
this great reform. He had presumed too much on his own strength and the 
intelligence of the people ; no government was solid enough in Portugal to 
stand such a test. 


THE SEPTEMBRISTS OVERTHROW COSTA CABRAL 

But from the day that Costa Cabral himself set the example of insurrec- 
tion, by rousing Oporto and Coimbra in the name of the charter, all his for- 
mer friends became allied to punish him as soon as possible for his apostasy. 
Their leaders were Das Antas, Passes, Sa da Bandeira, Louie, and especially 
Bomfim, who represented the mixed party. 

When he had furnished them an opportunity by the introduction of a 
new tax which could not fail to arouse the anger of the peasants, they 
induced the whole province of Minho to revolt ; and the majority of the 
other towns showing similar inclinations, Costa Cabral found it impossible 
to hold up his head to the storm. ^ Cabral fled to Spain with his brother the 
governor, under pretext of a year’s leave of absence which the queen herself 
had granted him. During this time those whom he had formerly exiled and 
despoiled succeeded to his high power. 

P This insurrection -was called the War of Maria da Eonte or “Patuleia” and was ended 
throughi foreign influence, by the Convention of Granada, June 29th, 1847.] 
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But it Avas not for long. Costa Cabral had been in power at least four 
years. Scarcely had his adversaries entered into possession of the authority, 
when they had to contend with a new counter-revolution hatched in the 
queen’s palace and soon supported by England, France, and Spain. 

Donna Maria’s victory Avas also Costa Cabral’s, the latter in truth Avas 
only awaiting the signal to reappear in Portugal, and (astonishing thing, and 
one that shows well how superficial these agitations are !) he Avas cordially 
received there. It seemed as if everybody was his friend. Justice must be 
rendered Cabral in that, far from being intoxicated with a victory as com- 
plete as it was unexpected, he appeared only desirous of wiping it out — 
perhaps because he feared to raise again all the resentment under which he 
had once succumbed, perhaps because he preferred to hold back, or perhaps 
because, scorned plebeian that he was, he feared to offend the aristocratic 
pride of the great families by the immediate occupation of the highest office. 
He therefore refused the ministry and, content with an anonymous suprem- 
acy, transferred the honour to Pombal’s grandson, the old marshal the duke 
of Saldanha, January, 1848. 

This policy of Costa Cabral’s showed itself still better at the moment 
when Marshal Saldanha refused to retain the post which was a source of 
trouble to him. Costa Cabral begged the duke of Terceira and Duarte- 
Leitao to accept the presidency of the council, and it Avas only upon their posi- 
tive refusal that he decided to reassume it himself. If nobody wanted it, how 
could he be blamed for taking it ? Still, he tried to disarm the anger that 
might be aroused at his accession by accepting a feudal title which undoubt- 
edly he cared little about. But was it not better to defer solemnly to the 
unconquerable prejudices of the Portuguese aristocracy by concealing a 
plebeian name under the j)ompous title of the count of Thomar? HoAvever 
that might be, the neAV president of the council used his power energetically 
for the reformation of abuses, to complete the reconciliation of Portugal and 
Rome, to improve the state of the finances, to stimulate agriculture and com- 
merce, and to restore the navy. Never, Avhatever might be said of it after- 
Avard, had Portugal been so prosperous since the glorious era when Pombal 
had undertaken to revive the glories of olden times. If this administration, 
rigorous but able, could have maintained itself for only ten years, Portugal 
would have lifted itself out of the abyss into which it was threatening to 
disappear. 

But unfortunately this was not to be. All his old adversaries, discon- 
certed for a moment by the suddenness of his return, returned on their side 
to their intrigues and their alliances. The Miguelites irritated at his reforms, 
the great nobles offended at his supremacy, the Septembrists indignant at 
Avhat they called his apostasy, the journalists embittered at the severities of 
liis new law against the press (1850) — all these combined to overthrow him 
again. There remained to find a leader, and that did not take long. The 
marshal Saldanha was there, discontented and anxious to avenge himself 
at any cost. 

Having voluntarily left the ministry, the duke of Saldanha proclaimed 
himself at first the friend and devoted adherent of the count of Thomar. 
He even Avent so far as to say one day that in politics he and the count Avere 
one and the same person. But constancy and fidelity were not distinguishing 
qualities of the noble duke, and this effervescence of friendship did not pre- 
vent his regretting the authority he had just given up of his OAvn accord. 
As his claims Avere admitted neither by the count of Thomar nor his col- 
leagues, he was thrown roughly into the ranks of the opposition and his 
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first declaration of hostilities was a virulent attack upon the minister of war. 
Neither the chamber, the ministers, nor the queen paid much attention to 
this, and the latter even dared to reply that she did not allow her servants 
to ^ive her advice, and especially written advice, unless she asked it, i his 
was a cruel allusion to the post of first major-domo of the palace with which 
the duke was invested. Thereupon Saldanha’s^ anger put him at the dispo- 
sition of all those who were willing to second his revenge. 

A not less seductive hope for Costa Cabral’s enemies was England s 
declared assistance. Lord Palmerston was at that time at the head of for- 
eign affairs, and no minister was ever more exclusively preoccupied Avitii the 
interests of England. At the first news of the reforms which the Portuguese 
government had accomplished, or was meditating, he did not lose an instant 
in encouraging its enemies, in overwhelming it with threatening notes, in 
recommending a close friendship with the Septembrists to the representatives 
of Great Britain, and even in sending a fleet with provisions and money. 
If there were to be a Portuguese renaissance, what would in truth become of 
England’s commercial supremacy over that country, and through that coun- 
try over the whole peninsula ? 

Accusations of embezzlement, intrigue, and corruption were renewed 
against Thomar which served to disconcert his friends. April 8th, 1851, 
the duke of Saldanha succeeded in raising two battalions. It was from 
Oporto that the signal for the revolt earner It extended from there to 
Coimbra and then to Lisbon, when it found a leader even in the prime min- 
ister’s brother, Sylva Cabral. Some personal resentment had ranged this 
unhappy personage with the bitterest adversaries and calumniators of the 
count of Thomar. Forced finally to hand in his resignation, he was exiled. 
The count of Thomar took his departure, with regret at leaving his reforms 
uncompleted, and without the wealth, of whose accumulation his enemies so 
persistently accused him. As for the queen, she tried vainly to soften the 
rough blow which royalty itself had received. Neither the conquerors of 
the count of Thomar, nor Lord Palmerston, nor Sir Henry Seymour, power- 
fully supported by an English fleet, would consent to spare her any of the 
bitterness of her defeat. They signified their wish that she should solemnly 
retract all the acts of the preceding ministry, that she should remove the 
king from the command of the army, restore Marshal Saldanha to his post 
of major-domo, and even accept him as prime minister in place of the marshal 
the duke of Terceira, whom she had been forced to substitute for the count 
of Thomar. What could she do against this triumphant power ? Donna 
Maria agreed to everything, and a few days later Saldanha entered Lisbon 
amid flowers and cries of enthusiasm, which the fickle populace lavished 
upon every victory, e In 1852 the charter was revised to suit all ^wties; 
direct voting, one of the cMef claims of the radicals, was allowed, and the 
era of civil war came to an end./ 

When, under Saldanha’s more vigorous rule, peace was beginning to settle 
over the land, the queen died on November 15th, 1853, at the age of thirty- 
five. Her husband Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg became regent for his minor 
son, who mounted the throne of Portugal on September 17th, 1855, as Dorn 
Pedro V.i 


f 


[1 “Bom Pedro V, although only sixteen, showed as soon as he ascended the throne a sub- 
tlety of spirit, a greatness of soul, and so precocious an intelligence that his people augured the 
niosthappy destiny for the country, and in its joy gave him the surname of ‘El Esperanzo,’ 
their hopes in him being so great. But a short time after (1861) the young prince in his turn also 
died, smitten in the flower of his age, in the midst of unfinished works.” — . SiLVEUcnuYS.^i'] 
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PEDItO V (1855-1861 A.D.) 

There was still that dream of uniting Spain to Portugal, but when the 
proposition was made to Pedro V, he replied : ‘^They think to flatter my 
ambition and believe that I shall favour them ; they are mistaken. Besides 
the reasons of propriety, policy, and honour which should restrain me, there 
are considerations which I must not forget — yes, I — if others do forget them. 
They do not reflect that if the house of Braganza mounts the throne of the 
peninsula, Portugal would be nothing but a Spanish province, and that our 
nationality would be absorbed. But I, who am the first of the Portuguese, 
the first citizen of a country which occupies an honourable place in the his- 
tory of humanity — I should be a faithless vicar, if I favoured such a project. 
These people are even our great enemies, for they prevent many useful enact- 
ments which might be for the common good of the two peoples — for exam- 
ple, the development of international communication, progress in the material 
interests of the countries, and the unity of weights, measures, money, and 
customs regulations. 

The only political event of any importance during the reign of Dom 
Pedro V, who in 1857 married the princess Stephanie of Hohenzollern, was 
the affair of the Charles et Greorges. This French ship was engaged in what 
was undoubtedly the slave-trade, though slightly disguised, off the coast 
of Africa, when it was seized by the authorities of Mozambique, and, in 
accordance witli the laws and treaties against the slave-trade, its captain, 
Roussel, was condemned to two years’ imprisonment. The emperor Napo- 
leon III, glad to have a chance of posing before the French people, and 
counting on his close alliance with England, instantly sent a large fleet 
to the Tagus under Admiral Lavaud, and demanded compensation, which, 
as England showed no signs of assistance, Portugal was compelled to pay. 
The wlaole country, especially the city of Lisbon, was ravaged by cholera and 
yellow fever during this reign, itself evidence of the extreme neglect of all 
sanitary precautions ; and on November 11th, 1861, the king, who refused 
to quit the pestilence-stricken capital, died of cholera, and was speedily 
followed to the grave by two of his brothers, Dom Ferdinand and Dom Joao.y 


THE EEIGK OF LUIZ (1861-1889 A.D.) 

The development of affairs in Portugal now took a decidedly liberal course. 
The Portuguese government had recognised the new Italian monarchy 
already in June, 1861, and the following year King Luiz had married Princess 
Maria Pia, the daughter of King Victor Emmanuel. On December 22nd, 
1861, Dom Luiz took the oath to the constitution and, since the people were 
alarmed at the frequent number of deaths in the royal family, the govern- 
ment laid before the cortes a law controlling the regency and another which 
declared princesses also to be eligible for the throne and thus put still 
further off the danger that a descendant of Dom Miguel might succeed 
to the throne of Portugal. 

Not a single Portuguese bishop appeared at the celebrated council 
at Rome in 1862 and, in a document dated July 3rd, the pope had occasion 
to complain that in the lamentable state of the Catholic church in Portugal” 
the bishops were too lukewarm and tolerant ; he reminded them that it was 
their duty to watch over the sheep intrusted to their care so that — in the 
language of the curial — “they should not be devoured by the ravenous 
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beasts which make the surface of the earth unsafe to live upon.” When 
some of the clergy took advantage of this to preach against the government, 
they were reminded by a proclamation of the minister of justice (August 2nd) 
that there were prisons in Portugal for such cases. The ministers were 
of liberal colour ; in April, 1868, an important law was passed abolishing 
the right of primogeniture, an old evil of their country; in May, 1864, 
a decision of the second chamber demanded that the peers’ title should 
no longer be hereditary. & 

In spite of popular opposition the government entered resolutely on 
reform by abolishing capital punishment for any crime, civil or political. 
Following the example set by many European countries, they also adopted 
the metric system, organising consolidated funds and, what was a very impor- 
tant reform, abolishing the royal gifts of lands to support a title. In 1864, 
a treaty of delimitation which had been in progress for several years was 
definitely drawn up with Spain. New roads were marked out and furrowed 
the kingdom in every direction, making Lisbon the centre for all roads having 
direct communication with the province. Aqueducts were constructed ; 
towns made sanitary; hospitals, almshouses, model dwellings rose in the 
large industrial centres. Newly made canals allowed these towns to trans- 
port their goods seawards without unnecessary costly relading. The smallest 
boroughs were provided with schools, etc. But all tliese works, useful, it is 
true, and almost necessary, made a large hole in the state coffers. Fontes 
Pereira de Mello tried to overcome this by getting votes for the modification 
and increase of old taxes of every kind, even of the yearly land tax, also 
the amending of indirect taxation. These reforms were the cause of new 
troubles in Oporto, but they were suppressed without recourse to arms. 
Lisbon and several other towns followed Oporto’s example, and the govern- 
ment, fearing lest troubles there should insensibly assume serious propor- 
tions and lead to civil war, yielded to the people’s will and withdrew the 
new taxes (1867). 

In 1868, a fresh insurrection broke out in Spain and was necessarily felt 
in Portugal. It was an immediate question of conferring the Spanish crown 
so as to fuse the two peoples, a union which would have taken the title of the 
Iberian Union. But the Portuguese, remembering what their ancestors had 
suffered under the Spanish yoke, feared lest this union should lead to the 
surrender of Portugal to Spain, and profited by the anniversary of the com- 
ing to the throne of Joao IV (of the illustrious house of Braganza) in 1640, 
to make strong resistance against Spain. In view of this excitement, the 
Spaniards abandoned their first idea, not being willing to expose themselves 
any more to the vindictiveness of a people not able to forget oppression- 
dating nearly four centuries back. 

One of the wisest and most humane reforms, and one which adds most to 
the glory of Luiz I, was the entire abolition of slavery in every colony. 
But, by a curious and sad coincidence, as if in answer to the royal benefit, 
about five hundred Portuguese were pitilessly massacred by natives on the 
Zambesi. On this news being announced, an army corps embarked immedi- 
ately to avenge the honour of the flag.^ 

The history of Portugal for the years 1863-1866, as far as its connection 
with the rest of Europe is concerned, presents almost empty pages — which, 
however, was not precisely a misfortune to the country. We read in 
November, 1864, of differences between the government and the pope which 
ended in the recall from Rome of the Portuguese ambassador, who did not 
return thither until two years later; of the opening and closing of the 
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Whilst the hierarchy, unmindful of its spiritual calling, was entangling 
itself in ceaseless warfare, in order to bring all secular power under its sway ; 
whilst the system of ecclesiastical doctrines, with its progressive development, 
was enclosing the reason with bonds ever narrowing ; whilst the means of 
salvation held out by the church were at the same time ever more and more 
losing their spiritual character and their moral power, by the one-sided specu- 
lations of the schoolmen, and also sinking to a lifeless mechanism in their 
administration by a coarse priesthood which had lost all respect for morality 5 
lastly, while this tortuous church system, despairing of any spiritual influence, 
was endeavouring to win consideration for itself by continual acts of external 
aggression; it could not but be that the rebellious against the church, who in 
earlier times came forward but one by one, should now be growing more 
numerous and more powerful. 

The earlier divisions in the church employed themselves for the most 
part only in speculations of the understanding ; and even for this very reason 
the church always succeeded, as soon as she could adopt strong measures, 
in bringing back the recusants, for the interest taken in a moral conception 
of nearly equivalent meaning seldom remained for many generations uncon- 
quered by persecution. But there lay at the root of the opposition to the 
church, which now began to feel its way forward, a living moral interest, 
which felt itself injured by the whole condition of the church; and even for 
this very reason this opposition was rather strengthened than weakened by 
the bloodshed resorted to as a means to destroy it. It stood always uncon- 
quered, although the opposing parties differed widely from each other in the 
peculiarities of their systems, and modified them in many ways. 


THE CATHABI 

At the same time that two frantic enthusiasts, Tanchelm, who wandered 
about from 1115 to 1124 in the Netherlands, and Eudes de Stella or Eon, who 
roved till 1148 in Brittany, perplexed the minds of men, two ecclesiastics 
in southern France, the priest, Pierre de Bruis or Bruys (from 1104-1124, 
Petrobrusiani) and Henry, formerly a monk of Cluny and deacon (from 
1116-1148, Henriciani), declaimed zealously against the mechanical organisa- 
tion of the church and the immorality of the clergy. But besides these, the 
Manichseans w'ho trace their origin to the period of time before this were con- 
tinually on the increase. The most common names for them now, were in 
Germany Cathari or Ketzer^ in Italy Paterini^ in France Puhlieani^ though 
many other names were in use ; not only did they make their appearance 
permanently in most distant quarters of France, but they also planted them- 
selves in the neighbouring countries. The Cathari reached England in the 
year 1159 ; they were, however, quickly exterminated. 

But the headquarters of the Cathari were those countries in which at 
that time, along with civic freedom, civilisation, and education, discontent 
at the wanton and avaricious clergy had grown up in a remarkable manner ; 
such were southern France and northern Italy. In southern France, where 
Toulouse was their central point, the interest awakened by Pierre de Bruis 
and Henry worked for their advantage. The synodal decrees issued against 
them remained without effect, for almost all the barons of this country 
protected them, and so their numbers here received a very considerable 
increase. The bishops of the district vainly endeavoured in the council at 
Bombers (1165) to bring back these hono8 homineB^ as they were here usually 
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THE WALDENSES 

the* scrijotural and reforming turn of mind which had been spread 
\r\ lufMii;; of I^iox'i'e de Bruis and Henry, along with the sect of the Cathari, 
i!i ^'ouhrni ^"'.r^^lTce, there arose from the year 1170 the party of the 
[ or Va^iidois] : ^ free from all speculative enthusiasm they conse- 
• i.i!* 4 all energies to realise once again apostolic Christendom, wdth all 

iJ ? uuplii'itv Miicl a»ll its inward devotion. About that year began the founder 
. I ! «*rt, Pi‘t "Waldo or Waldensis from Lyons, with several companions, 

' « j t iivut hiiH ’tween introduced by both friend and foe into the history of the Waldenses. 
r. . » ..f f j*, V wrrn tjoii-founded with the Cathari or Albigenses by Catholics in order to represent 
' ! V‘ ^iiua-'UipauB ; reformed writers in order to dearths Albigenses also from the charge 

7 ♦ au.* Kixx-tlier, the origin of the Waldenses is often referred to an earlier period 

, . V ',.f I'Hrr \Valdeiisis, though it is so clearly proved by the witness of contemporaries 

' i Fuiuuler of the sect. 
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to preach the Gospel in the manner of the apostles. At first they had so 
little intention of separating from the church that, when the archbishop 
of Lyons forbade them to preach, they petitioned the pope Alexander III in 
1179 for his permission. But when Lucius III (in 1184) pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against them, then they thought they must obey 
God rather than man, and withdrew from a church which cursed that which 
seemed to them a call from heaven. At first the only question at issue 
between them and the Roman church was on the exclusive right of the clergy 
to preach; and they spread themselves more easily in those countries where 
the deficiency of the church was exposed plainly enough for the conviction of 
all,- but where many still felt themselves not less repulsed by the Catharism, 
which was set up in opposition; for instance in France, particularly the 
southern parts, down as far as Aragon, and in northern Italy, particularly 
in Milan. And in every place where they came fresh zeal went forth from 
them among the people, to learn to understand Holy Scripture for themselves. 

The eailier measures taken against the heretics in southern France had 
caused so little hindrance to their extension that they constituted the dominant 
party at the end of the twelfth century in many parts of this countiy. For 
this reason Innocent III, immediately after his accession to the see in 1198, 
was induced to send legates thither armed with the most unlimited powers for 
the suppression of heretics. After they had produced, by forcible measures, 
effects more apparent than real, Diego, bishop of Osma, with Dominic, the 
subprior of his cathedral, persuaded them in the year 1206 to adopt a more 
apostolic way of proceeding. Now the two legates, the Cistercians Peter 
of Castelnau and Raoul, with these two Spaniards, wandered barefoot from 
place to place and held conferences with the heretics on the disputed points 
(1206 and 1207). When however all this continued without effect, they 
returned again to the old method with tenfold cruelty. 


CKUSABE AGAINST THE ALBIGENSES 

Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, though outwardly a Catholic, had fallen 
out with the ambitious legate Peter of Castelnau. So when the latter in 
1208 was murdered by an unknown hand, the monks threw the blame on the 
count ; and Innocent III seized this opportunity to have a crusade preached 
against him by Arnold, abbot of Citeaux ; for which national jealousy and the 
allurements of the delicious south procured great popularity in northern 
France. In order to avert the threatening danger, Raymond sought for 
reconciliation. Innocent granted this with a view to weaken the resistance 
of the victims by division. . When, in June, 1209, the count submitted to the 
most humiliating conditions which Milo the papal legate prescribed to him, 
and even took the cross himself from his hands, he only effected the delay of 
the blow destined for himself, that it might strike with so much the greater 
certainty. 

The crusading army assembled against the Albigenses, with the frantic 
Arnold ^ as papal legate at its head, first marched upon the domain of Ray- 
mond Roger, viscount of Beziers (1209). After the fall of Beziers and 
Carcassonne, the devastated land was conquered. But among the noble 

[1 This terrible man, in his letter to Innocent III announcing hLs victories, relates himself 
with triumph : “ Our troops sparing neither sex nor age put to the sword nearly twenty thousand ; 
splendid deeds were accomplished in the overthrow of the enemies, the whole city was sacked 
and burned by a divine revenge marvellous fierce.”] 
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to keep themselves more secret. Germany for a short space of time 
(1231-1233) was taught to know the Inquisition in its maddest rage in 
Conrad of Marburg, and in the Dominican monk Conrad Dorso who came 
to Strasburg ; and at the same time acquired the most fearful experience of 
the abuse of the new laws against heretics in the crusade on the Stedinger, 
the lovers of freedom, in 1234. But by these events so universal a resistance 
against every Inquisition was aroused, that Germany for a long time after 
remained free from this monster. 

In the twelfth century the executions of heretics were for the most part 
the handiwork of the irritated populace, and even found much opposition 
among tire clergy. However, the theory of religion, which in the thirteenth 
century was especially flexible, in this case also adapted itself to the practice 
of the church by the vindication of the new laws against heresy. 

Another no less evil result of this period, so fraught with outrage, was 
that the laity were entirely forbidden Holy Scripture, so that the possession of 

a translation of the Bible was forthwith accounted a 



Costume of a Person con- 
demned TO BE BURNED, 
BUT WHO CONFESSED BE- 
FORE HIS Condemnation 

(From IHstoria Inqumtionis^ 
U9^) 


token of heresy, and only translations prepared for 
the purjDose of supporting the Romish church were 
tolerated. 

The regulations which were adopted against the 
heretics, and the cruel manner in which their so- 
called conversion was pursued, could only produce 
exactly the contrary effect to that they had in view 
upon their convictions. This, however, they did 
accomplish, that the persecuted persons, filled with 
exaggerated hatred and horror of the church, spread 
themselves with the greatest secrecy over other coun- 
tries also. Thus in the thirteenth century public 
feeling was roused ever more and more against Rome, 
against the clergy, and against the abuses of the 
church, and from time to time there rose a stirring 
sense of the necessity of a reformation to counteract 
them. On comparison of the morals of the clergy 
with those of the heretics, the advantage is decidedly 
in favour of the latter ; so it cannot seem strange 
if in the thirteenth century we find the earlier parties 
more widely spread than before, and fresh sects 
springing up alongside of them. Yet the number 
of new names of heretics in this period is far greater 


than that of new parties. 

The Cathari, or as they are now more commonly called the Albigenses or 
Bulgarians, did not only maintain their ground in southern France, but in- 
creased in number chiefly in upper Italy, where the political distraction of 
the country was advantageous to them, and where Milan continued to be 


their principal abode. But they spread themselves also into the rest of Italy 


as far as Spain, and throughout Germany; they were very numerous in 
Bosnia and the adjoining countries, often the prevailing party, and they 
maintained in all lands a close connection with each other. 


When the persecutions began, the Waldenses were standing so near the 
Catholic church that a reconciliation seemed to be by no means difficult. But 
the horrors of the persecution had no further effect on the Waldenses 
than to confirm them more and more in their anti-hierarchical system, 
and to place their doctrine and ecclesiastical constitution on a more 
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i 1 H U'l ifucUiiit footiuj^. 'Oie more plainly their departure from church teach- 
ju^ t < vindicate ittself as a purilication of the church, the more easy accep- 
tut ioii they found with the thoughtful of their time. As early as in the 
tlniiyi-nui century tdiey showed themselves in the valleys of Piedmont, in 
umy have nm.intained themselves until now. Still, not only did they 
.spread in other countries, as for instance as far as Germany, but also put in 
ell oil atuui among iiunibcrs, who did not come over to their society, ideas 
unlavourablc to the in'*ivailiug faith of the church. 

* old HCct8, new ones were engendered in the thirteenth cen- 

t urvA 1 he pantheifc5tic .system introduced by Amalric of Bene, after the per- 
soruliuu It nudeiweiit in Paris in the year 1210, only spread more widely 
t Imu lu tlio course of the thirteenth century its disciples might be 

1 1 nnul ui dillcrent ]>litccs ; at the cud of this century they were already so num- 
tOHuis anu)ag the liogharcls on the Rhine that the people understood them 
<>iu \ tt> he meant by the name of Beghards, although they called themselves 
l>ruthivrH and sistcra of the Free Spirit. In the beginning of the fourteenth 
r.fiiturv tliey made their a])])earanco also in Italy. 

< >t luu' seets pa.sB (prickly in review before us. As the universal discon- 
(>! tlu‘ advanc’iixg tyranny of the hierarchy aroused isolated resistances 
in I’niidaud and in l^^rane.c, so the ill usage of the Hohenstaufen family gave 
rise to a si^et in Ilallti in Swal)ia (about 1248), which declared the hierarchy 
to he ahelisluKl ill >iis(upicucc of its moral coiTuption of the entire purpose 
of eluirch. A. f ter the extermination of the Hohenstaufen family the 
det estation (uiused l> 3 M.liis deed of the liierarchy was maintained for centuries 
the (»xp(‘ciatio 2 1 lliat one time an emperor Frederick would wreak ven- 
ifeauet^ ill blood on the papacy. This expectation also found place among 
the^ manifold superstitions, chiefly borrowed from the Fratricelli, with 
whitdi the apostolio brothers from 1200 to 1307 disquieted the north of 

'The statutes of Irhe (Council of Toulouse (1229), framed after the successful 
t ennninal ion of the war against the Albigenses, in order to absolutely extirpate 
lingming ve.Hligii of heresy, form the code of persecution, which not 
taniady aiincjd at suppressing all public teacliing but the more secluded 
and stMT(‘t freedoiix of thouglit. It was a system which penetrated into the 
most intimate saiK’ituniry of domestic life; and made delation not merely a 
lumdt and a duty, l>ut an obligation also, enforced bj^ tremendous penalties. 

'Flis aniihishni hislio])s, and cxcimpt abbots were to appoint in every 
parish oiu‘ priest, thiid thnu^, or more lay inquisitors, to search all houses and 
hnildings, in ordo.r to detcet heretics, and to denounce them to the arch- 
lii.shup or hisliop, lord, or his bailiff, so as to insure their apprehension. 

IdoA hjrds were to niiak(‘. the saiui‘. inquisition in every part of their estates. 
WIini‘ver was con v' i <iUul of harbouring a heretic forfeiteci the land to his lord, 
iiiiil was naluccul t.o pm‘sona.1 slavery. I f he was guilty of such concealment 
frtnii not from intention, he received proportionate punishment, 

hb orv Inuisc in -wl tieh a heretic was found was to be razed to the ground, 
thi^ farm conlisemted. The bailiff who should not he active in detecting 
horof irs was to loi^e his olliee, and be incapacitated from liolding it in future. 
I bu'rurs, howevex\ wore not to be judged but by the bishop or some ecclesi- 
a:4 irval parson. 

Anvom* might, seize a heretic on the lands of another. Heretics who 
iiaMutisi were to Int removed from their homes, and settled in Catholic 
aiiii - ; to vear tw-o crosses of a different colour from their dress, one on the 
rivdil side, one on the left. Tliey were incapable of any public function 
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unless reconciled by tlie pope or by liis legate. Those who recanted from 
fear of death Avere to be immured forever. All persons, males of the age of 
fourteen, females of twelve, were to take an oath of abjuration of heresy, 
and of their Catholic faith; if absent, and not appearing within fifteen 
days, they were held suspected of heresy. All persons were to confess, and 
communicate three times a year, or were in like manner under suspicion 
of heresy. No layman was permitted to have any book of the Old or New 
Testament, especially in a translation, unless perhaps the Psalter, with a 
breviary, or the Hours of the Virgin. No one suspected of heresy could 
practise as a physician. Care was to be taken that no heretic had access to 
sick or dying persons. All wills were to be made in the presence of a priest. 
No office of trust was to be held by one in evil fame as a heretic. Those 
were in evil fame who were so by common report, or so declared by good 
and grave witnesses before the bishop. 

But statutes of persecution always require new statutes rising above each 
other in regular gradations of rigour and cruelty. The legate found the 
canons of Toulouse to be eluded or inefficient. He summoned a council at 
Meliui, attended by the archbishop of Narbonne and other prelates. The 
unhappy count of Toulouse was compelled to frame the edicts of this council 
into laws for his dominions. The first provision showed that persecution 
had wrought despair. It was directed against those who had murdered, or 
should murder, or conceal the murderers of persecutors of heretics. A 
reward of one mark was set on the head of every heretic, to be paid by the 
town, or village, or district to the captor. 

It was evident that the heretics had now begun to seek concealment 
in cabins, in caves, and rocks, and forests ; not merely was every house in 
which one should be seized to be razed to the ground, but all suspected 
caves or hiding-places were to be blocked up ; with a penalty of twenty- 
five livres of Toulouse to the lord on whose estate such houses or places of 
concealment of evil report should be found. Those who did not assist in 
the capture of heretics were liable to punishment. If any one was detected 
after death to have been a heretic, his property was confiscated. Those who 
had made over their estates in trust, before’ they became heretics, neverthe- 
less forfeited such estates. Those who attempted to elude the law by moving 
about, under pretence of trade or pilgrimage, were ordered to render an 
account of their absence. A council at Beziers (1233) enforced upon the 
clergy, under pain of suspension or of deprivation, the denunciation of all 
who should not attend divine service in their churches on the appointed 
days, especially those suspected of heresy. Q 


METHOD OF PUOCEDUBE WITH A SUSPECT 

The method of proceeding in the courts of the Inquisition was at first 
simple, and not materially different from that in the ordinary courts. But 
gradually the Dominicans, guided by experience, rendered it far more com- 
plex ; and so shaped their proceedings that the mode of trying heretical 
causes (if the phrase be allowable) became altogether different from that 
usually practised in judicial proceedings. For these good friars, being wholly 
unskilled in forensic affairs, and acquainted with no other tribunal than 
that which in the Romish church is called the penitentiary tribunal, 
regulated these new courts of the Inquisition, as far as possible, according to 
the plan of those religious proceedings. And hence arose that strange system 
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'I junsprudencc, beuring in many respects the most striking features of iuius- 
utHl wron^n'. AVhoever diilv considers histnrv a-F f.luil'v rMMn-i*!-* 


c»r 

tu‘«‘ iuhI wrong. AVhoever duly considers this history of their origin willTe 
luMccount for many things that seem unsuitable, absurd, and contrary 
H> justuHv^ m the mode of proceeding against offenders in the courts of the 
inquisit u)n.« 

When the Impiisition discovered a transgressor of their laws, either by 
einnrnoa report, or by their spies, or by an informer, he was cited three times 
belore tliein ; and if he did not appear, he was forthwith con- 
donnu‘(L It was safest to appear on the first citation; because the longer 
a luau delayed the niore guilty he would be; and the 
un|msitiou had their spies, and a thousand concealed 
V a} s ^lor get Ling an absconding heretic in their power. 

W hell a supposed heretic was once in the hands of 
the ln(|uisUion, no one dared to inquire after him, or 
^vrite to him, or intercede for him. When every- 
thing holonging to the person seized was in their 
hamls, tlnvn the process began; and it was protracted 
in the. most tedious manner. 

Aiior many days, or perhaps months, which the 
uty u.st‘(l d raggiulout in a loathsome dungeon, the keeper 
ol^ lln^ prison asked him, as it were accidentally, if he 
wishud to have a hearing. When lie ax)peared before 
his judges, t hey inquired, just as if they knew nothing 
alnml him, wh() lie was, and what he wanted. If he 
wislusl to 1 k^ informed what offence he had committed, 
hi' w as admonished to confess his faults himself. If he 
rnii fussed nothings time was given him for reflection, 
am! h(^ was numuidcd to prison. If, after a long time 
allowml liini, he still confessed nothing, he must swear 
to answa'r truly to all the questions put to him. If he 
vviuild not. s\vcar, he was condemned without further 
prt uH‘ss. I f he swore to give answer, he was questioned 
in regard to his whole life, without making known to 
him his olTcme-e. lie was, liowcver, promised a pardon if he would truly 
eemfi'ss his offences ; an artiiicc tliis, by which his judges often learned more 
than ting' knew before against him. 

At last the charges against liim were presented to him in writing, and 
en{ins(‘l alscKwas assigned him, Avho, however, only advised him to confess 
fully his faults. The accuser and informer against him were not made known 
ti) him, hut the real charges against him were pxit into his hands. He 
was allowed time for his defence; but his accuser, and the witnesses against 
him, h(‘. e.ould know only by conjecture. Sometimes he was so fortunate 
as to diseoviu- who they were ; but rarely were they presented before him, 
and eoiifronted wdth him. 

If his answers did not satisfy the judges, or if the allegations against him 
worn not adcMpiately proved, resort Avas had to torture. Each of these tortures 
w as ronliniHsI as long as, in tlie judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, 
iia* man Avas able to endure them. He might noAv confess Avhat lie would, 
hut still the torture Avould be repeated, first to discover the object and 
nuftives of the acknowledged offence, and tlien to make him expose his 

a.»‘f( miplic(‘S. 

If, when tortured, he confessed nothing, many snares were laid to elicit 
fruiH him unconsciously his offence. The conclusion was that the accused, 
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when he seemed to have satisfied the judges, was condemned, according to the 
measure of his offence, to death, or to perpetual imprisonment, or to the 
galleys, or to be scourged ; and he was delivered over to the civil authorities, 
Avho were intreated to spare his life, as the church never thirsted for blood ; 
but yet they would experience persecution if they did not carry the decisions 
of the court into execution. 

What an infernal device is the Inquisition ! What innocent person could 
escape destruction, if an inquisitor were disposed to destroy him ? A heretic, 
even if he had been acquitted by the pope himself, might still be condemned 
to die by the Inquisition, An equivocal promise of pardon might be given to 
induce him to make confession, but the promise must not be fulfilled when 
the object of it was obtained. Even death did not free a person from the 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition ; for a deceased heretic must be burned in 
effigy. Would not every feeling of humanity be outraged by following such 
horrid principles ? The inquisitorial judges did not deny that by such pro- 
ceedings many innocent persons unavoidably perished, along with the guilty; 
but this did not trouble them. Better,” they said, that a hundred inno- 
cent persons should be cut off and go to paradise, than let one heretic escape, 
who might poison many souls and plunge them into endless perdition.”/ 


JOHN- FOXE ox THE EVILS OF THE INQUISITIOX 

“ The abuse of this Inquisition is most execrable. If any word shall pass 
out of the mouth of any, which may be taken in evil part ; yea, though no 
word be spoken, yet if they bear any grudge or evil will against the party, 
incontinent they command him to be taken, and put in a horrible prison, and 
then find out crimes against him at leisure, and in the meantime no man living 
is so hardy as once to open his mouth for him. If the father speak one word 
for his child, he is also taken and cast into prison as a favourer of heretics ; 
neither is it permitted to any person to enter in to the prisoner ; but there 
he is alone, in a place where he cannot see so much as the ground where he 
is, and is not suffered either to read or write, but there endureth in darkness 
palpable, in horrors infinite, in fear miserable, wrestling with the assaults of 
death. 

“ By this it may be esteemed what trouble and sorrow, what pensive sighs 
and cogitations they sustain, who are not thoroughly instructed in holy doc- 
trine. Add, moreover, to these distresses and horrors of the prison, the inju- 
ries, threats, Avhippings, and scourgings, irons, tortures, and racks which they 
endure. Sometimes also they are brought out, and showed forth in some 
higher place to the people, as a spectacle of rebuke and infamy. And thus 
are they detained there, some many years, and murdered by long torments, 
and whole days together treated much more cruelly, out of all comparison, 
than if they were in the hangman’s hands to be slain at once. During all 
this time, what is done in the process no person knoweth, but only the holy 
fathers and the tormentors, who are sworn to execute the torments. All this 
is done in secret, and (as great mysteries) pass not the hands of these holy 
ones. And after all these torments so many years endured in the prison, if 
any man shall be saved, it must be by guessing ; for all the proceedings of the 
court of that execrable Inquisition are open to no man, but all is done in 
hugger-mugger and in close corners, by ambages, by covert ways, and secret 
counsels. The accuser is secret, the crime secret, the witness secret, 
whatsoever is done is secret, neither is the poor prisoner ever advised of 
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.ill - If hi^ Vim t^uctRs who accuHed hiui, wlua'cof and wherefore, he 
l Itardumnl j»era(l venture of his life ; but this is veiy seldom, and yet 
h«- uui iur( nit luiuit. he; set at Ubtu'ty before he hath long time endured 

tunuriits; ainl this is ealled their and so is he let go ; 

.iu4 \ lU imi so but tluit he- is enjoined, before he pass the inquisitor’s hands, 
Oi.il h»* .,|jaii woar a garimuit of yellow colours fora note of public infamy 
iitul Ids whoh‘ raecu And if he cannot guess right, showing to the 
1 liquid furs by whom ho was aiamsed, whennif, and wlierefore (as is before 
^ e iueout incut the horrible smitence of condemnation is pronounced 

uu.iiiiHt him, that ho sliall ho burned for an obstinate lieretic. And yet the 
is nt»i cvmmtml by and by, but aftm* lie hath endured imprisonment 
ui '‘Un* licimuis prison. "j 


lUOV A CKNUrKNT WAS TUHATKl) 
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it was a peculiar Imrror of tho. Imiuisiliou that while almost anyone might 
hulrd bcfoiu* it, cvtui on an anonymous eaunplaiut, hardly anyone ever 
LiHul certain penalties. If tho fab*, of the wretch was heavy, who, being 
of horesy would not confess his guilt and 
•flirt* was tcrtmaul until ho (*onh‘Sst*d imaginary 
, autl was tla-n bunual to thuith, hardly loss was 
ui.scry <»! the \ictim who nqauitcd or rocanlial and 
I recti frmii tho tit*alh ptumdty, d'he pi*nuItylor 
!• aiifatitm tuui haiaUv ho more plainly stated than an 
viu.i! order tjimtctl by Llorenttq^* giving the punish- 
m. :.! awartletl bv St. Dominic himself to a n'pontant 
Liurtic <*\t‘U lieftiro tlm autual organisation of tho 
I i;qu! 'Ut imi.** 

** all faithful < ‘luistians to whom the.se proscuis 
u* iv ciiuo'. I'd iar Dtuninio, canon ot Osma, tho least 
. 1 ilio pi tMclo-r s pna*etiug in ('hrisi. Uy the authority 
I t'H- iiird abb.ii of Distor ( DUoaux )', legato of the 
.u .U^uic sot^ fwlmst* power wu^ (‘Xt‘n‘iso) wo have 
:.V uicilctl the bcartu* of those pn\souts, Poncio Roger, 

, .. -.olrd frmu tht* sect of the hondiiss by tho grace 
* u m.iti; au«i wt‘ liavt* enjoined him in virtue ()f tho 
. v u n |.n>nd which Im has iiuuh*. to comply with our 
r*pt- that on three Sunday rt‘stiYiils Jio^ ho led, 

*•:. ShmI, hv a priest, who shalfseourgo him from the 
, ; , *4 iPr cii\'tti those ol the. (diurch. 

•• \\A* fiuihm- lay upiui liim, hy way of pomuKu 

c, I ’ ‘ ‘ ^ 



OoBTTTMR (IF A rONI>KMNKI> 
iUatSON WHO HAD NOT 
eONFICBHED 

(I'njiu l/Utoritt /n(/ui»lti(>n!n, 


: ui' 


alr.tuiti fr.'iii catinii lla.sh meat., t'Lf.ifrf, oIum'sh, 
r fu.i.i;* (Irriv I’ll t'nnu annual, s, forttviT. Save 

til.- >i IV .. 1 ' thu ri-sum'i-tioii, of PunUa-ost, and of tUe Lords nativ- 
hi,-!, .iav-4 u.- t-uuuuaiul liim to liarlake thereof as a mark ot Ins 
.,5 t.iVf..na.T .-rror. \U‘. .shall ol-servcpoiu Ipits m the year, 
,, tidu an<l .shall forever hist an.l akstaui from hsh, o^ and 

.l.v, in the Wi-ek, save, onlv when i.hy.sical inrtrmpes oi the 
i.-,: rennire a dispensation. He shall wear religious g_ar- 

.ih in r.iiat.e and colour, with two small eros.ses sewn on each side 

• jst H.- -hall hear mass every day when occasion .pwes, and on 

• h.' -.hall assist at vespers in tin; ehurcli. Every day he shall recite 
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the Plonrs for the day and night, and shall repeat the prayer ‘ Our Father’ 
seven times during the day, ten times in the night, and twenty times at mid- 
night. He shall observe chastity, and shall present this letter one day, in the 
morning, every month, in the town of Cereri to his parish priest, whom we 
enjoin to watch over the conduct of Poncio, who shall faithfully observe all 
that is here expressed until the lord legate shall manifest his will. And 
should Poncio fail in his observance we command that he be held perjured, 
heretic, and excommunicated, and be separated from the company of the 
faithful.”^ 


THE HISTORY OF TORTURE 

If the above document gives a foreshadowing of the rigours of the Inqui- 
sition towards those whose only error was a temporary wavering of opinion, 
what can be expected as the fate of those who persisted in their error, or 
denied it in spite of witnesses ? — surely some distinguished form of punish- 
ment. Death was not enough, for thus the heretic instantly escaped the 
clutches of the disciplinarians. Torture was the resource. Before taking up 
this blackest subject on the page of human history, it is desirable to trace 
briefly its evolution, for torture was by no means the invention or monopoly of 
the Inquisition, though it has come to be thought so in the popular mind. 

It is only justice to the church and to the zealots of that time to empha- 
sise the fact that when the inquisitors sought a tool for special punishment, 
they found it ready at hand, made familiar and natural by the civil law of 
the day. Furthermore torture was a venerable institution. 

The Greeks used torture for cross-examining slaves and at times non- 
residents and even free citizens; the Romans under the republic practised it 
on slaves, and under the empire on citizens; the man accused of treason was 
always liable to it, as well as those whose testimony was open to the charge of 
confusion or inconsistency. Even in Cicero’s time there was a grim machinery 
for the purpose. Torture in England though not legal was practised, as it 
was on the continent, and in Scotland where it had the best civil sanction. 
Even in the United States there is one instance of torture, but that was dur- 
ing the Salem witchcraft insanity, though, like the inquisitorial processes, it 
was conducted by the church and civil government, and like so many of the 
inquisitorial punishments was due to an accusation of sorcery. The belief 
in witchcraft, now obsolete among even the common people, was once sup- 
ported by a papal bull and by Sprenger’s^ tremendous work, called The 
Hammer of Witches^ which Heniy C. Lea^ calls “the most portentous 
monument of superstition which the world has produced.” 

The civil powers had then used torture from time immemorial. The 
people were as used to it in that day as we of to-day are to certain torments 
of animals cooked alive or otherwise worried to death. The crime of treason 
was specifically devoted to torture. As heresy was in the days of temporal 
church power distinctly a crime of treason, the secular authorities were 
ordered to punish it. In fact the church took the stand that it was simply 
hunting for justice, and when it found the accused innocent, it technically 
“intervened” in his behalf and “stayed the arm of the law.”^ 

But while using these facts to prevent us from thinking of the inquisitors 
as men of diabolical invention unlike their kind or their time in manner of 
diought or action, and while giving these facts their due weight in palliation 

[1 Among the modern apologists for the Inquisition may be named Rodrigo and Orti y 
Lara.^j]. 
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of tlu^ iHn\sonal offences of the iiiqiiisitors against fundamental principles of 
|ustu*c und iner(‘,y, we must not forget tlia.t, tliougli the church took the idea 
o! torture ti*om the civil law and compelled the civil officials to administer 
d. } Vi the churcli cuilarged the methods of torment and the causes for its 
us<*; Uu‘ churi^h forced upon the law and upon the monarchs many extremes 
ol eruelty to wliich they were reluctant and against which thev often 
nuitmuaL j ^ 

Ami finally, seeing tliat the best men of the time were supposed to enter 
tlio idairch, and that the church appointed as inquisitors only its most 
onmiplary members, ^ the defenee of the Inquisition by some of its apologists 
on the ground of its origin in the customs of the period, really amounts to 
the astounding implication that the best men of the church were only a little 
worse than tlui average of their time. 

It is stnpofyiiig to reflect on the character of the torments which crowds 
of {Hnjple once watcluHl for hours with joy, and wliich the supposedly best and 
gent li‘st spirits, the church fathers, inflicted day after day with all the fasci- 
trdiUni of ingenuity ])ut to its utmost test. Such torments we of to-day can 
nidtluu* approve nor jKjrnuh and can hardly read of without nausea. None 
the less, h\st wc forg(‘.t the liorrors to winch the doctrine of religious intoler- 
auee ean^ drive mankind, and lest we lose tlie lesson of all history that no 
e Kcess of punishment ever yet stopped the human hunger for liberty of thought 
and aet ion, it will be W(dl to place here a few of the more authentic instances 
t)f impusitorial outrage. 

Wy may wadi liegin with the description from contemporaries, such as 
tlie histoiy of (Jonsalvius Montanus<> or Gonzalez de Montes, a Spanish 
Ih'i best ant., who narrowly escaped death, whose friend was martyred, and wdio 
ptildisfied a book on the Inquisition at Heidelberg in 1597. He is quoted 
witli ut h(‘rs in the history of ljiml)orcli,?<> which wais published in 1692, and 
busetl almost solely on the church’s own accounts. 

A (Junteviyorari/ Acaomit of tlie Preliminaries to Torture 

phujc of torture in the Spanish Inquisition is generally an under- 
ifnajud and vtuy dark room, to wdiich one enters through several doors, 
d’hri^i* is a, tribunal enujted in it, where the inquisitor, inspector, and secretary 
sit. Wlien the ea.ntlles are lighted, and the person to be tortured is brought 
in, the (/xmniiioner, who was xvaiting for the other, makes an astonishing 
and drea<ifnl apptntrauce. He is covered all over with a black linen garment 
dnwn his fe(d, and tied close to his body. His head and face are all hid 
w itli a. lung black cowl, only two little lioles being left in it for him to see 
thruinfh. All this is intmided to strike the miserable wretch with greater 
terrtu’ in mind and body, wdien he sees himself going to be tortured by the 
haials uf fuie who thus looks like the very devil.^> 

Wliilst tluMjffieers ani getting tilings ready for the torture, the bishop and 
ini|iiisitur by themselves, and oilier good men zealous for the faith, endeavour 
!u |i«‘rsua«lc the pivrsun to be tortured freely to confess the truth, and if he 
will nut, tiny order the officers to strip him, who do it in an instant. 
( ’h*rgv num how'ever must not be tortured by a lay officer or torturer unless 

: i 1 liUH iw J>p:uii, I*op(.‘ Sixtus IV, in a special bull of November 1st, 1478, quoted by Llorente,^- 
rMun-uiU'' "n iMTdintiud and Isabella the power to appoint inquisitors, insisted that they be 
♦m am ..r throo hishops or archbishops, or other coinpetciit and honest men, secular or regular 
|r«;r ♦ : :i|»\vard;i « »f fui'ty years of age, of good life and customs, in asteps or bachelors of theology, 
i\ud d ; or UccntialVs in canon law, by virtue of a strict examination.”] 
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'V hilst tliese tilings are doinf^, tlie notary writes everything down in the 
process, as what tortures were inflicted, concerning what niattei-s the prisoner 
was interrogated, and what he answered. If by these tortures they cannot 
draw Iroiu him a confession, they show him other kind of tortures and tell 
him lie must undergo all of them, unless he confesses the truth. If neither 
by this means they can e.xitort tho truth, they may, to terrify him and engage 
him to confess, assign the second or third day to continue, not to repeat, 
the torture, till he liath undergone all those kinds of them to which he is 
faiuhauuccL 


'Tliu degrees of tortvires foriiiorly used were five, which were inflicted 
in tlu^ir turn, nud are described l>y Julius Claras « [member of the council 
to PliiUp n of Spain]. ‘‘-Know therefore,” says he, “that there are five 
<b‘gi‘(H‘s of torture, viz., first, the being threatened to be tortured; secondly, 
bring carried to tlie place of toxdurc; thirdly, by stripping and binding; 
tourlhly, the being hoisted upon 1.110 rack; fifthly, squassation.” 

d'liti ‘Stripping is porforined without any regard to humanity or honour, 
not. only to men, but to women itud virgins, though the most virtuous and 
(‘hastv, of wlioiu tliey have sometinuis many in their prison. For they cause 
t lunn to be stri])ped, even to tboir very shifts, which they afterwards take 
olT, forgiv(‘ the expression, and tlion put on them straight linen drawers, and 
t Inni iualv(‘. their arms naked qnito up to their shoulders. 

As (o s(|uassation, it is tliUH j >er formed : the prisoner hath his hands 
bound bt‘hind his back, and weights tied to his feet, and then he is drawn 
U|> on high till his head reaches bbe very pulley. He is kept hanging in this 
nnuunn* for some time, tliat by the greatness of tlie weight hanging at 
Ids find, all his joints and limbs 111^13^)0 dreadfully stretched, and on a sudden 
lu‘ is lot down with a jerk, by tlii^ slacking the rope, but kept from coming 
(puli* to t he ground, l)y which terril)le shake Ids arms and legs are all disjointed, 
\vhoiH‘by lu^ is put to tlie most ex:.<iidsite pain; the shock which he receives 
by tht‘ sudden stop of the fall, jiaid the weight at his feet stretching his 
\v!n>lc, body more intensely and cxniclly.^> 

ldu‘ in([uisitors sometimes shainiefully and rashly proceed to the torture of 
inuoenut persons, as will evidenbly appear by one instance, not to mention 
mor(‘, givmi us by (Jonsalviuso. Fhey apprehended in the Inquisition at 
Sfivilh* a, noble lady, Joan .Bolioi-<iuia, the wife of Francis Varquius, a very 
(unincnl. man, and lord of Ilignera, and daughter of Peter Garsia Xeresius, 
a wtuillhy catizeu of Seville. The occiasionof her imprisonment was that her 
sisttn\ Mary Bohorquia, a young lady of eminent piety, who was afterwards 
lmrm*d for her pious coniessioii, liad declared in her torture that she had 
several tiim^s conversed with her s^isier concerning her own doctrine. When 
s!n‘ was first imprisoned, she was about six months gone with child, upon which 
ao(‘onnt. she was not so straigbtdy (amfined, nor used with that cruelty 
wliich t other prisoners were treated with, out of regard to the infant she 


rarriiHi in her. 

Fight days after licr delivci^y, they took the child from her, and on the 
lift i*(‘ut ii shut her close up, and made her undergo the fate of the other pris- 
oners, and began to manage her with their usual arts and rigour. In so 
dreadftil a (calamity she had only this comfort, that a certain pious young 
womaiu who was afterwards buriitnl for her religion by the inquisitop, was 
allowist luir for her companion. ''.riiis young creature was, on a certain day, 
(‘arricfl out to licr torture, .and being returned from it into her jail, she was 
so shaken, and had all her limbs so miserably disjointed, that when she laid 
upon her h(‘d of rushes it rather increased her misery than gave her rest, so 
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that she could not turn herself without the most excessive pain- In this 
condition, as Bohorquia had it not in her power to show her any, or but very 
little outward kindness, she endeavoured to comfort her mind with great 
tenderness. The girl had scarce begun to recover from her torture, when 
Bohorquia was carried out to the same exercise, and was tortured with such 
diabolical cruelty upon the rack, that the rope pierced and cut into the very 
bones in several xjlaces, and in this manner she was brought back to prison, 
just ready to expire, the blood immediately running out of her mouth in 
great plenty. Undoubtedly they had burst her bowels, insomuch that the 
eighth day after her torture she died. 

“ And when, after all, they could not procure sufficient evidence to 
condemn her, though sought after and procured by all their inquisitorial 
arts, yet as the accused person was born in that x^hice, where they were 
obliged to give some account of the affair to the peojple, and indeed could 
not by any means dissemble it, in the first act of triumj)!! apx)ointed her 
death, they commanded her sentence to be pronounced in these words : 
‘Because this lady died in prison (without doubt suppressing the causes of it), 
and was found to be innocent upon inspecting and diligently examining her 
cause, therefore the holy tribunal pronounces her free from all charges 
brought against her by the fiscal, and absolving her from any further x)rocess, 
doth restore her both as to her innocence and reputation, and commands all 
her effects, which had been confiscated, to be restored to those to whom 
they of right belonged,’ etc. And thus, after they had murdered her by 
torture with savage cruelty, they pronounced her innocent ! ” o 


limborch’s account of the fate of a jew 

The method of torturing and the degree of tortures used in the Spanish 
Inquisition will be well understood from the history of Isaac Orobio, a Jew, 
and doctor of physic, who was accused to the Inquisition as a Jew by a 
certain Moor, his servant, who had by his order before this been whipped for 
thieving ; and four years after this he was again accused by a certain enemy 
of his for another fact, Avhich would have proved him a Jew. But Orobio 
obstinately denied that he was one. I will here give the account of his 
torture, as I had it from his own mouth. After three whole years Avhich he 
had been in jail, and several examinations, and the discovery of the crimes 
to him of which he was accused, in order to his confession and his constant 
denial of them, he was at length carried out of his jail, and through several 
turnings brought to the j^lace of torture. This Avas toAvards the evening. 

It was a large underground room, arched, and the walls covered with 
black hangings. The candlesticks Avere fastened to the wall, and the Avhole 
room enlightened with candles placed in them. At one end of it there was 
an enclosed place like a closet, where the inquisitor and notary sat at a table, 
so that the place seemed to him as the very mansion of death, everything 
appearing so terrible and awful. Here the inquisitor again admonished him 
to confess the truth before his torments began. 

When he ansAvered he had told the truth, the inquisitor gravely 
protested that, since he was so obstinate as to suffer the torture, the Holy 
Office would be innocent, if he should shed his blood, or even expire in his 
torments. When he had said this, he put a linen garment over his body, 
and dreAV it so very close on each side, as almost squeezed him to death. 
When he Avas almost dying, they slackened at once the sides of the garment, 
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-er he began to breathe again, the sudden alteration put him to the 
rievous anguish and pain. When he had overcome this torture, the 
Imonitioii was rej)eated, that he would confess the truth in order to 
i further torment. 

L as he persisted in his denial, they tied his thumbs so very tightly 
lall cords as made the extremities of them greatly swell, and caused 
to spurt out from under his nails. After this he was placed with 
k against a wall and fixed upon a little bench. Into the wall were 
:1 little iron pulleys, through which there were ropes drawn, aiid tied 
lis body in several places, and especially his arms and legs. The 
oner drawing these ropes with great violence, fastened his bod}^ with 
> the wall so that his hands and feet, and especially his fingers and 
ing bound so straightly with them, put him to the most exquisite 
id" seemed to him just as though he had been dissolving in flames, 
midst of these torments the torturer, of a sudden, drew the bench 
Lider him, so that the miserable wretch hung by the cords without 
g to support him, and by the weight of his body drew the knots yet 
.oser. 

3r this a new kind of torture succeeded. There was an instrument 
mall ladder, made of two upright pieces of wood and five cross ones 
ed before. This the torturer placed over against him, and by a cer- 
3per motion struck it with great violence against both his shins, so 
received upon each of them at once five violent strokes, which put 
such intolerable anguish that he fainted away. After he came to 
, they inflicted on him the last torture. 

torturer tied ropes about Orobio’s wrists and then put those ropes 
is own back, which was covered with leather, to prevent his hurting 
, Then falling backwards and putting his feet up against the wall, 

T them with all his might till they cut through Orobio’s flesh, even to 
y bones; and this torture was repeated thrice, the ropes being tied 
lis arms about the distance of two lingers’ breadth from the former 
and drawn with the same violence. 

it happened that, as the ropes were drawing the second time, they 
0 the first wound, which caused so great an effusion of blood that he 
to be dying. Upon this the physician and surgeon, who are always 
vere sent for out of a neighbouring apartment to ask their advice 
c the torture could be continued without danger of death, lest the 
stical judges should be guilty of an irregularity if the criminal should 
lis torments. 

y, who were far from being enemies to Orobio, answered that he 
3ngth enough to endure the rest of the torture, and hereby preserved 
Dm having the tortures he had already endured repeated on him, 

; his sentence was that he should suffer them all at one time, one 
lother. So that if at any time they are forced to leave off through 
death, all the tortures, even those already suffered, must be succes- 
nflicted to satisfy the sentence. Upon this the torture was repeated 
'd time, and then it ended. After this he was bound up in his own 
and carried back to his prison, and was scarce healed of his wounds 
aty days. And, inasmuch as he made no confession undei' his torture, 
condemned, not as one convicted, but suspected of Judaism, to wear 
whole years the infamous habit called samhenito^ and it was further 
L that after that term he should suffer perpetual banishment from the 
m of Seville. 
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OTHER EORMS OF TORTURE 

Gonsalviuso tells us of another kind of torture. There is a wooden 
bench, which they call “the wooden horse,” made hollow like a trough, so as 
to contain a man lying on his back at full length, about the middle of which 
there is a round bar laid across, upon which the back of the j)erson is placed, 
so that he lies upon the bar instead of being let into the bottom of the 
trough, with his feet much higher than his head. As he is lying in this 
posture, his arms, thighs, and shins are tied round with small cords or 
strings, which being drawn with screws at proper distance from each other, 
cut into the very bones, so as to be no longer discerned. 

The Tormento di Toca 

Besides this, the torturer throws over his mouth and nostrils a thin cloth, 
so that he is scarce able to breathe through them, and in the meanwhile a 
small stream of water like a thread, not drop by drop, falls from on high 
upon the mouth of the person lying in this miserable condition and so easily 
sinks down the thin cloth to the bottom of his throat, so that there is no 
possibility of breathing, his mouth being stopped with water and his nostrils 
with the cloth, so that the poor wretch is in the same agony as persons 
ready to die, and breathing out their last. When this cloth is drawn out of 
his throat, as it often is, that he may answer to the questions, it is all wet 
with water and blood, and is like pulling his bowels through his mouth. 


The Chafing-dish; The Water-cure 

There is also another kind of torture peculiar to this tribunal, which 
they call the fire. They order a large iron chafing-dish full of lighted char- 
coal to be brought in and held close to the soles of the tortured person’s feet, 
greased over with lard, so that the heat of the fire may more quickly pierce 
through them. 

This is inquisition by torture, when there is only half full proof of their 
crime. However, at other times torments are sometimes inflicted upon per- 
sons condemned to death, as a punishment preceding that of death. Of this 
we have a remarkable instance in William Lithgow,'^? an Englishman, who, 
as he tells us in his travels, was taken up as a spy in Malaga, and was exposed 
to the most cruel torments upon the Wooden Horse. But when nothing 
could be extorted from him, he was delivered to the Inquisition as an heretic. 
He was condemned, in the beginning of Lent, to suffer the night following 
eleven most cruel torments, and after Easter to be carried privately to 
Grenada, there to be buried at midnight, and his ashes to be scattered into 
the air ; when night came on his fetters were taken off, then he was stripped 
naked, put xipon his knees, and his head lifted up by force ; after which, 
opening his mouth with iron instruments, they filled his belly with water till 
it came out of his jaws. Then they tied a rope hard about his neck, and in 
this condition rolled him seven times the whole length of the room, till he 
almost quite strangled. After this they tied a small cord about both his 
great toes, and hung him up thereby with his head down, letting him remain 
in this condition till all the water discharged itself out of his mouth, so that 
he was laid on the ground as just dead, and had his irons put on him again. 
But beyond all expectation, and by a very singular accident, he was delivered 
out of jail, escaped death, and fortunately sailed home to England.^ 
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^ Details of another revolting case are quoted by Limborch from an 
Lcial contemporary document, which may best be reproduced here in its 
•ginal form.ct 


THE PBOCEEDIHGS AGAIHST AH EHGLTSHWOMAH 

Elizabeth Vasconcellos, now in the city of Lisbon, doth, on the 10th day 
December, anno 1706, in the presence of John Milner, Esq., her majesty’s 
asul-general of Portugal, and Joseph Willcocks, minister of the English 
5tory at Lisbon, declare and testify : 

That she was born at Arlington, in the county of Devon, and a daughter 
John Chester, Esq., bred up in the church of England; and in the 
jventh year of her age her uncle, David Morgan, of Cork, intending to go 
d settle in Jamaica as a physician, by her father’s consent, he having 
/eral children, took her with him to provide for her. 

In 1685, they went in an English ship, and near the island they were 
sacked by two Turkish ships ; in the fight her uncle was killed, but the 
Lp got clear into Madeira, and she, though left destitute, was entertained 
Mr. Bedford, a merchant, with whom, and other English, she lived as a 
want till 1696. In that year she was married by the chaplain of an Eng- 
h man-of-war to Cordoza de Vasconcellos, a physician of that island, and 
ed with him eight years, and never in the least conformed to the Romish 
urch. 

In 1704, her husband being gone on a voyage to Brazil, she fell danger- 
sly ill, and, being light-headed, a priest gave her the sacrament, as slie 
bS told afterwards, for she remembered nothing of it. It pleased God she 
:jovered, and then they told her she had changed her religion, and must 
nform to the Romish church, which she denied and refused to conform; 
d thereupon, by the bishop of that island, she was imprisoned nine 
)nths, and then sent prisoner to the Inquisition at Lisbon, Avhere she 
rived the 19th of December, 1705. The secretary of the house took her 
‘ects, in all above ^6500; she was then sworn, that that was all she was 
)rth, and then put into a straight dark room, about five feet square, and 
ere kept nine months and fifteen days. 

That the first nine days she had only bread and water, and a wet straw 
d to lie on. On the ninth day, being examined, she owned herself a 
‘otestant, and would so continue ; she was told she had conformed to the 
)mish church, and must persist in it or burn, she was then remanded to 
r room ; and after a month’s time brought out again, and persisting in her 
swer as to her religion, they bound her hands behind her, stripped her 
ck naked, and lashed her with a whip of knotted cords a considerable 
ne, and told her afterwards that she must kneel down to the court, and 
ve thanks for their merciful usage of her, which she positively refused 
do. 

After fifteen days she was again brought forth and examined, and a 
ucifix being set before her, she was commanded to bow down to it and 
Drship it, which she refusing to do, they told her that she must expect to 
. condemned to the flames, and be burned with the Jews, at the next auto 
5 /J, which was nigh at hand. Upon this she was remanded to her prison 
;ain for thirty days, and being then brought out, a red hot iron was got 
ady, and brought to her in a chafing-dish of burning coals, and her breast 
dug laid open, the executioner, with one end of the red hot iron, which 
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was about the bigness of a large seal, burned lier to the bone in three several 
places, on the right side, one hard by the otlier, and then sent her to her 
prison, without any plaster, or other application, to heal the sores, which 
were very painful to her, 

A month after this she had another severe whipping, as before ; and in 
the beginning of August she was brought before the table, a great number 
of inquisitors being present, and was questioned, whether she would profess 
the Romisli religion or burn. She replied, she had always been a Protestant, 
and was a subject of the queen of England, who was able to protect lier, and 
she doubted not would do it, were her condition known to the English 
residing in Lisbon ; but as she knew nothing of that, her resolution was to 
continue a Protestant, though she were to burn for it. To this they an- 
swered that her being the queen of England’s subject signified nothing in 
the dominions of the king of Portugal; that the English residing in Lisbon 
were heretics, and would certainly be damned ; and that it was the mercy of 
that tribunal to endeavour to rescue her out of the flames of hell, but if her 
resolution were to burn rather than j)rofess the Romish religion, they would 
give her a trial of it beforehand. 

Accordingly the officers were ordered to seat her in a fixed chair, and to 
hind her arms and her legs, that she could make no resistance, nor motion, 
and the johysicia]! being placed by her, to direct the court how far they might 
torture her Avithout hazard of life, her left foot Avas made bare, and an iron 
slipper, red hot, being immediately brought in, her foot Avas fastened into it, 
Avhich continued on burning her to the bone, till such time as by extremity of 
pain she fainted aAvay, and the physician declaring her life Avas in danger, 
they took it off, and ordered her again to her prison. 

On the 19th of August she Avas again brought out, and whipped after a 
cruel manner, and her back was all over torn, and being threatened Avith 
more and greater tortures, and, on the other hand, being promised to be set 
at liberty if she Avould subscribe such a paper as they should giA^e her, 
though she could have undergone death, yet not being able to endure a life 
of so much misery, she consented to subscribe, as they Avould have her, and 
accordingly, as she Avas directed Avrote at the bottom of a large paper, Avhich 
contained slie kneAV not Avhat ; after Avhicli they advised her to avoid the 
company of all English heretics, and not restoring to her anything of all 
the plate, goods, or money she brought in Avith her, and engaging her by 
oath to keep secret all that had been done to her, turned her out of doors, 
destitute of all relief, but what she received from the help and compassion 
of charitable Christians. 

The above said Elizabeth Vasconcellos did solemnly affirm and declare 
the above Avritten deposition to be true, the day and year above written. 

John Milneh, 

Joseph Willcocks. 

Lisbon, January 8th, 1707, N.s. 

(A copy examined from the original, by J. Blisse.) ^ 


INQUISITOBIAL DOCUMENTS 

That the above affidavit is not a mere party document is only too plainly 
proved by the very manual of procedure, the Cartilla of the Inquisition at 
Seville, which W. H. Rule^ has translated. It Avas meant for the guidance 
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of all the Spanish inquisitors, and its business-like calm is not its least 
hoiTible feature, as is this insistence upon a full report of the torture and its 
results ; « • 

IFow the Ueeord was Kei^t 

If the criminal is under age, the guardian must be present at pronoun- 
cing sentence, in order that he may appeal if he wishes \ but he must not 
be present at the torture. 

“All that the criminal says has to be set down, and the questions that 
were put to him, and his answers, without omitting anything, and how they 
ordered him to be stxnpped, and his arms to be bound, and the rounds of cord 
that are put on him, and how they ordered him to be placed on a rack, and to 
hind his legs, head, and arms, and how he was bound, and how they ordered the 
garrotes to be put on, and how they were ]Dut on, and how compressed, 
declaring if it was on leg, thigh, or shin, or arms, etc., and what was said to 
him at each of these operations. 

“ If the torture is of pulley, it must he entered how the irons were put ; 
and the weight or weights, and how he was hoisted, and how many times, 
and how long he was up each time. If it is of rack, it shall be said how the 
toca ^ was put on him, and how many pitchers of water were thrown oyer 
him, and how much eacli contained.” V 

The Proper Form of Torture for Women 

Even more ghastly is the blank form for convenience in recording the 
various steps. The following from the same manual, as translated by Rule,!/ 
corroborates the testimony of Elizabeth Vasconcellos quoted above, inas- 
much as it prescribes the gentler forms of discipline to be used when the 
errant one was a woman. There is something peculiarly terrible in the very 
omission of a special name and the consequent thought of the number of 
wretches whose vain words and torments were thus recorded. « 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to strip her. 
She said, etc. She was commanded to be stripped naked. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or orders would be given to cut off her 
hair. She said, etc. 

“ Orders were given to cut off her hair ; and when it was taken off, she 
was examined by the doctor and surgeon, who said there was not any objec- 
tion to her being put to the torture. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or she would be commanded to mount 
the rack. She said, etc. 

“ She was commanded to mount, and she said, etc. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or her body should he bound. She said, 
etc. She was ordered to be bound. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or, if not, they would order her right 
foot to be made fast for the trampazo.^ She said, etc. They commanded it 
to he made fast. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would command her left foot to be 
made fast for the trampazo. She said, etc. They commanded it to be made 
fast. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

[1 In the tormento de a gauze bag was placed in the throat and water poured in it, 
forcing the gauze gradually down the cosophagus into the stomach. Other torments were the 
gradual pouring of water drop by drop on one spot of the body, and the great swinging pendulum, 
or pendola, with the knife affixed, as described in Poe’s haunting story.] 

[2 The trampazo was an iron shoe heated red hot and clamped to the hare foot.] 
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“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the binding of the 
right arm to be stretched. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 
And the same with the left arm. It was ordered to be executed. 

‘‘ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the fleshy part of her 
right arm to be made fast for the garrote. She said, etc. It was ordered 
to be made fast. 

“ And by the said lord inquisitor it was repeated to her many times that 
she should tell the truth, and not let herself be brought into so great tor- 
ment; and the physician and surgeon were called in, who said, etc. And 
the criminal, etc. And orders were given to make it fast. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the first turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

‘‘ She was told to tell the truth, or they would command the garrote to 
be applied again to the right arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the second turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the garrote to 
be applied again to the left arm. She said, etc. It was ordered to be done. 

“ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the third turn of 
mancuerda. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

‘‘ She was told to tell the truth, or they would order the trampazo to be 
laid on the right foot. She said, etc. It was commanded to be done. 

‘‘ For women you do not go beyond this.” y 


LATEU HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION IN SPAIN 

It would be gratuitously harrowing to multiply such instances of human 
misery, and we may return to the chronicle of the progress of the Inquisi- 
tion, leading up to its culmination in Spain and Portugal, instances of whose 
severity have already been quoted. It is a pitiful chronicle, and one that 
the humanitarian might well wish to pass over in silence ; but one which the 
historian cannot altogether ignore. 

What at first was intended as a weapon against deviations from the religious 
creeds came ultimately, Schaft'^ points out, to apply also to such alien matters 
as “usury, sorcery, contempt of the cross and clergy, dealings with Jews, etc.’’ 
Naturally enough the less fanatical portion of many communities attempted to 
shake off the fetters of the Inquisition. In Albi and Narbonne in 1234, and in 
Toulouse at about the same period, there were uprisings, and possibly it was not 
by accident that the Inquisition should have been first abolished in France, the 
country where it had first found a foothold.^ In Bavaria the Jesuits restored 
the Inquisition in some measure during the Thirty Years’ War, but it was 
abolished by Maria Theresa throughout her kingdoms. Outside of Spain and 
Portugal the Netherlands became the seat of its most prolonged activities." 

The tribunal, after having been successively adopted in Italy and Ger- 
many, was introduced into Aragon, where, in 1242, additional provisions 
were framed by the Council of Tarragona, on the basis of those of 1233, 
which may properly be considered as the primitive instructions of the Holy 
Office in Spain. 

[1 Pliilip the Fair in the course of his war with Pope Boniface YIII condemned the Inquisi- 
tion, though he burned the Templars ; or as Dean Kitchin puts it, the Inquisition “ was effectively- 
used by Philip the Fair to crush the Templars, though that gi'eedy prince quickly interfered when 
he found the Inquisition laying hands on his special preserves, the wealthy Jews. ’ ’ See the Papacy. ] 
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acient ” Inquisition, as it is termed, bore the same odious pecu- 
ts leading features as the modern; the same impenetrable secrecy 
3dings, the same insidious modes of accusation, a similar use of 
L similar penalties for the offender. A sort of manual, drawn up 
ih,P an Aragonese inquisitor of the fourteenth century, for the 
of the judges of the Holy Office, prescribes all those ambiguous 
Lterrogation by which the unwary and perhaps innocent victim 
ircumvented. The arm of persecution, however, fell with suffi- 
ness, especially during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
ortuiiate Albigenses, who, from the proximity and political 
- Aragon and Provence, had become numerous in the former 
The persecution appears, however, to have been chiefly confined 
ortuiiate sect, and there is no evidence that the Holy Office, 
iding papal briefs to that effect, was fully organised in Castile 
reign of Isabella. This is perha^is imputable to the paucity of 
that kingdom. It cannot, at any rate, be charged to any luke- 
n its sovereigns; since they, from the time of St. Ferdinand, who 
fagots on the blazing pile with his own hands, down to that 
Isabella’s father, who hunted the unhappy heretics of Biscay like 
Id beasts among the mountains, had ever evinced a lively zeal for 
)X faith. 

middle of the fifteenth century, the Albigensian heresy had been 
pated by the Inquisition of Aragon ; so that this infernal engine 
been suffered to sleep undisturbed from want of sufficient fuel 
n motion, when new and ample materials were discovered in the 
3 race of Israel, on whom the sins of their fathers have been so 
T "visited by every nation in Christendom among whom they have 
almost to the present century. 

die Visigotliic empire the Jews multiplied exceedingly in Spain, 
permitted to acquire considerable power and wealth. But no 
tlieir Arian masters embraced the orthodox faith than they began 
heir zeal by pouring on the Jews the most pitiless storm of perse- 
ne of their laws alone condemned the whole race to slavery ; and 
remarks, without much exaggeration, that to the Gothic code 
zed all the maxims of the Modern Inquisition, the monks of the 
ntury only copying, in reference to the Israelites, the bishops of 
u 

State of the Jews in Spain 

lie Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with reason, are 
having facilitated, they resided in the conquered cities and were 
to mingle with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. The Jews 
under these favourable auspices, not only accumulated wealth 
usual diligence, but gradually rose to the highest civil dignities, 
jreat advances in various departments of letters. 

.cient Castilians of the same period, very different from their 
estors, seem to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
respect which were extorted from them by the superior civilisation 
,iiisli Arabs. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
orinces, directing their studies, attending them as physicians, or 
iently administering their finances. For this last vocation they 
ve had a natural aptitude ; and, indeed, the correspondence which 
;aiiied with the different countries of Europe by means of their own 
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countrymen, who acted as tlie brokers of almost every people among whom 
they were scattered during the Middle Ages, afforded them peculiar facili- 
ties both in politics and commerce. We meet with Jewish scholars and 
statesmen attached to the courts of Alfonso X, Alfonso XI, Pedro the Cruel, 
Henry (Enrique) II, and other princes. Their astronomical science recom- 
mended them in a special manner to Alfonso el 
Sabio, who employed them in the construction 
of his celebrated tables. James I of Aragon 
condescended to receive instruction from them 
in ethics; and in the fifteenth century we notice 
Juan (John) II of Castile employing a Jewish 
secretary in the compilation of a national Qan- 
cionero- 

But all this royal patronage proved incom- 
petent to protect the J e ws when their flourishing 
fortunes had risen to a sufficient height to 
excite popular envy, augmented as it was by 
that profuse ostentation of equipage and aj^parel 
for which this singular people, notwithstanding 
their avarice, have usually shown a predilec- 
tion. Stories were circulated of their contempt 
for the Catholic worship, their desecration of 
its most holy symbols, and of their crucifixion, 
or other sacrifice, of Christian children at the 
celebration of their own passover. With these 
foolish calumnies, the more probable charge of 
usury and extortion was industriously pre- 
ferred against them ; till at length, towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, the fanatical 
populace, stimulated in many instances by the 
no less fanatical clergy, and perhaps encouraged 
by the numerous class of debtors to the Jews, 
A Jew of the Middle Ages who found this a convenient mode of settling 

their accounts, made a fierce assault on this 
unfortunate people in Castile and Aragon, breaking into their houses, violating 
their most private sanctuaries, scattering their costly collections and furni- 
ture, and consigning the wretched proprietors to indiscriminate massacre, 
without regard to sex or age. 

‘‘ Conversion ” of the Jeivs 

In this crisis the only remedy left to the Jews was a real or feigned con- 
version to Christianity. St. Vincent Ferrier, a Dominican of Valencia, per- 
formed such a quantity of miracles, in furtherance of this purpose, as might 
have excited the envy of any saint in the calendar ; and these, aided by his 
eloquence, are said to have changed the hearts of no less than thirty-five 
thousand of the race of Israel, which doubtless must be reckoned the great- 
est miracle of all. 

The legislative enactments of this period, and still more under Juan II 
during the first half of the fifteenth century, were uncommonly severe upon 
the Jews. While they were prohibited from mingling freely with the Chris- 
tians, and from exercising the professions for which they were best qualified,* 
their residence was restricted within certain prescribed limits of the cities 
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which they inhabited ; and they were not only debarred from their usual 
luxury of ornament in dress, but were held up to public scorn, as it 
were, by some peculiar badge or emblem embroidered on their garments. 

Such was the condition of the Spanish Jews at the accession of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. The “ new Christians,” or “ converts,” as those who had 
renounced the faith of their fathers were denominated, were occasionally 
preferred to high ecclesiastical dignities, which they illustrated by their 
integrity and learning. They were intrusted with municipal offices in the 
various cities of Castile ; and as their wealth furnished an obvious resource 
for repairing, by way of marriage, the decayed fortunes of the nobility, 
there was scarcely a famil}^ of rank in the land whose blood had not been con- 
taminated, at some period or other, by mixture with the mala sayigre^ as it came 
afterwards to be termed, of the house of Judah ; an ignominious stain, which 
no time has been deemed sufficient wholly to purge away. 

Notwithstanding the show of prosperity enjoyed by the converted Jews, 
their situation was far from secure. Their proselytism had been too sudden 
to be generally sincere ; and as the task of dissimulation was too irksome to 
be permanently endured, they gradually became less circumspect, and exhib- 
ited the scandalous spectacle of apostates returning to wallow in the ancient 
mire of Judaism. The clergy, especially the Dominicans, who seem to have 
inherited the quick scent for heresy which distinguished their frantic founder, 
were not slow in sounding the alarm ; and the superstitious populace, easily 
roused to acts of violence in the name of religion, began to exhibit the most 
tumultuous movements, and actually massacred the constable of Castile in an 
attempt to suppress them at Jaen, the year preceding the accession of Isa- 
bella. After this period the complaints against the Jewish heresy became 
still more clamorous, and the throne was repeatedly beset with petitions to 
devise some effectual means for its extirpation (1478). 

It is easy to discern, in the medley of credulity and superstition, the secret 
envy entertained by the Castilians of the superior skill and industry of their 
Hebrew brethren, and of the superior riches which these qualities secured to 
them ; and it is impossible not to suspect that the zeal of the most orthodox 
was considerably sharpened by worldly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now became 
general. Among those most active in raising it were Alfonso de Ojeda, 
a Dominican, prior of the monastery of St. Paul in Seville, and Diego de 
Merlo, assistant of that city, who should not be defrauded of the meed of 
glory to which they are justly entitled by their exertions for the new estab- 
lishment of the Modern Inquisition. These persons, after urging on the 
sovereigns the alarming extent to which the Jewish leprosy prevailed in 
Andalusia, loudly called for the introduction of the Holy Office, as the only 
effectual means of healing it. In this they were vigorously supported by 
Niccolo Franco, the papal nuncio then residing at the court of Castile. 
Ferdinand listened with complacency to a scheme which promised an 
ample source of revenue in the confiscations it involved. But it was not so 
easy to vanquish Isabella’s aversion to such repugnant measures. 

Queen Isabella 'persuaded to Persecution 

Well had it been for the land if the queen’s conscience had always been 
intrusted to the keeping of persons of such exemplary j^iety as her confessor, 
Talavera. Unfortunately, in her early days, during the lifetime of her 
brother Henry, that charge was committed to a Dominican monk, Thomas 
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(Tomas) de Torquemada, a native of Old Castile, subsequently raised to 
the rank of prior of Santa Cruz in Segovia, and condemned to infamous 
immortality by the signal part which he performed in the tragedy of the 
Inquisition. This man, who concealed more pride under his monastic 
weeds than might have furnished forth a convent of his order, was one of that 
class with whom zeal passes for religion, and who testify their zeal by a fiery 
persecution of those whose creed differs from their own ; who compensate for 
their abstinence from sensual indulgence by giving scope to those deadlier 
vices of the heart, pride, bigotry, and intolerance, which are no less opposed 
to virtue and are far more extensively mischievous to society. This person- 
age had earnestly laboured to infuse into Isabella’s young mind, to which his 
situation as her confessor gave him such ready access, the same spirit of 
fanaticism that glowed in his own. Fortunately this was greatly counter- 
acted by her sound understanding and natural Mndness of heart. Torque- 
mada urged her, or indeed, as is stated by some, extorted a promise that, 
“ should she ever come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extir- 
pation of heresy, for the glory of God and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith.” The time was now arrived when this promise was to be discharged. 

It is due to Isabella’s fame to state thus much in palliation of the unfor- 
tunate error into which she was led by her misguided zeal ; an error so grave 
that, like a vein in some noble piece of statuary, it gives a sinister expression 
to her otherwise unblemished character. It was not until the queen had 
endured the repeated importunities of the clergy, particularly of those rev- 
erend persons in whom she most confided, seconded by the arguments of 
Ferdinand, that she consented to solicit from the pope a bull for the intro- 
duction of the Holy Office into Castile. Sixtus IV, who at that time filled 
the pontifical chair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
which this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied with the 
petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing date November 1st, 
1478, authorising them to appoint two or three ecclesiastics, inquisitors for 
the detection and suppression of heresy throughout their dominions. 

The queen, however, still averse to violent measures, suspended the opera- 
tion of the ordinance, until a more lenient policy had been first tried. By 
her command, accordingly, the archbishop of Seville, Cardinal Mendoza, 
drew up a catechism exhibiting the different points of the Catholic faith, and 
instructed the clergy throughout his diocese to spare no pains in illuminat- 
ing the benighted Israelites, by means of friendly exhortation and a candid 
exposition of the true principles of Christianity. How far the spirit of these 
injunctions was complied with, amid the excitement then prevailing, may be 
reasonably doubted. There could be little doubt, however, that a report, 
made two years later by a commission of ecclesiastics with Alfonso de Ojeda 
at its head, respecting the progress of the reformation, would be necessarily 
unfavourable to the J ews. 

In consequence of this report the papal provisions were enforced by the 
nomination, on the 17th of September, 1480, of two Dominican monks as 
inquisitors, with two other ecclesiastics, the one as assessor and the other 
as procurator-fiscal, with instructions to proceed at once to Seville and enter 
on the duties of their office. Orders were also issued to the authorities of 
the city to support the inquisitors by all the aid in their power. But the 
new institution proved so distasteful to them in its origin that they refused 
any co-operation with its ministers, and during the first years it can scarcely 
be said to have obtained a footing in any other places in Andalusia than 
those belonging to the crown. 
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The Inquuition of IJfSl 

.d of January, 1481, the court commenced operations by the 
an. edict, followed by several others, requiring all persons to 
snciing and accusing all such as they might know or suspect 
E Ixeresy, and holding out the illusory promise of absolution to 
L coaxfess their errors within a limited period. As every mode 
even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims multiplied 
le 'tx'ibunal found it convenient to remove its sittings from the 
!P a.ul, within the city, to the spacious fortress of Triana, in 

nphive proofs by which the charge of Judaism was established 
3use(i are so curious that a few of them may deserve notice. It 
i g’ood evidence of the fact, if the prisoner Avore better clothes 
n on the Jewish Sabbath than on other days of the week; if he 
Ms House the preceding evening; if he sat at table with Jews, 
,t of animals slaughtered by their hands, or drank a certain bev- 
aiicTa estimation by them ; if he washed a corpse in warm water, 
r tixi'ned his face to the wall ; or, finally, if he gave Hebrew 
hiidi'en — a provision most whimsically cruelly, since, by a law 
lie was prohibited under severe penalties from giving them 
es* He must have found it difi&cult to extricate himself from 
this dilemma. 

th dLay of January six convicts suffered at the stake. Seven- 
5 e:5cecuted in March, and a still greater number in the month fol- 
)y hlie 4th of November in the same year no less than 298 indi- 
jeri sacrified in the auto% da fS of Seville. Besides these, the 
mains of many, who had been tried and convicted, after their 
rn. xip from their graves, with a hyena-like ferocity which has 
)tlxei' court, Christian or pagan, and condemned to the common 
Tlxis was prepared on a spacious stone scaffold, erected in 
: tlxe city, with the statues of four prophets attached to the cor- 
1 blxe unhappy sufferers Avere bound for the sacrifice. This 
faxxaticism continued to disgrace Seville till 1810, when it was 
deir to make room for the construction of a battery against the 
sword of justice was observed, in particular, to strike at the 
3 ast pardonable offenders in times of proscription. 

3 wlxich desolated Seville this year, sweeping off fifteen thou- 
Lts, as if in token of the wrath of heaven at these enormities, 
for a, moment the arm of the Inquisition, which, adjourning to 
Liiixed as indefatigable as before. A similar persecution Avent 
ter parts of the province of Andalusia; so that within the same 
le number of the sufferers Avas computed at tAvo thousand 
a still greater number in effigy, and seventeen thousand 
a term which must not be understood by the reader to signify 
a pardon or amnesty, but only the commutation of a capital 
if ex'ior penalties, as fines, civil incapacity, very generally total 
property, and not infrequently imprisonment for life.^ 

>2) diffuses the two thousand capital executions over several years. He sums up 
ties of the Holy Office in the following gentle terms: “The church, who is the 
nd flie fountain of charity, content with the imposition of penances, generously 
any who do not deserve it ; while those who persist obstinately in their errors, 
soiled on the testimony of trustworthy witnesses, she causes to be put to the 
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The Jews were astounded by the bolt which had fallen so unexpectedly 
upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to Granada, others to 
France, Germany, or Italy, where they appealed from the decisions of the 
Holy Ofl&ce to the sovereign pontiff.^ Sixtus IV appears for a moment 
to have been touched with something like compunction, for he rebuked the 
intemperate zeal of the inquisitors, and even menaced them with deprivation. 
But these feelings, it would seem, were but transient ; for in 1483 we find 
the same pontiff quieting the scruples of Isabella respecting the appropriation 
of the confiscated property, and encouraging both sovereigns to proceed in 
the great work of purification by an audacious reference to the example 
of Jesus Christ, who, says he, consolidated his kingdom on earth by the 
destruction of idolatry. 

The Spaiiish or Modern'''' Inquisition established 

In the course of the same year he expedited two briefs, appointing Thomas 
de Torquemada inquisitor-general of Castile and Aragon, and clothing him 
with full powers to frame a new constitution for the Holy Oflice (August 2nd 
and October 17th, 1483). This was the origin of that terrible tribunal, the 
Spanish or Modern Inquisition, familiar to most readers whether of history 
or romance, which for three centuries extended its iron sway over the 
dominions of Spain and Portugal. 

Edicts were ordered to be published annually, on the first two Sundays 
in Lent, throughout the churches, enjoining it as a sacred duty on all who 
knew or suspected another to be guilty of heresy to lodge information 
against him before the Holy Office ; and the ministers of religion were 
instructed to refuse absolution to such as hesitated to comply with this, 
although the suspected person might stand in the relation of parent, child, 
husband, or wife. All accusations, anonymous as well as signed, were 
admitted ; it being only necessary to specify the names of the witnesses, 
whose testimony was taken down in writing by a secretary, and afterwards 
read to them, which, unless the inaccuracies were so gross as to force 
themselves upon their attention, they seldom failed to confirm. 

Not the least odious feature of the whole was the connection established 
between the condemnation of the accused and the interests of his judges ; 
since the confiscations, which were the uniform penalties of heresy, were 
not permitted to flow into the royal exchequer until they had first discharged 
the expenses, whether in the shape of salaries or otherwise, incident to the 
Holy Office. The most humane provisions were constantly evaded in prac- 
tice ; and the toils for ensnaring the victim were so ingeniously multiplied 
that few, very few, were permitted to escape without some censure. Not 
more than one person, says Llo rente, in one or perhaps two thousand processes, 
previous to the time of Philip III, received entire absolution. So that it 
came to be proverbial that all who were not roasted were at least singed : 

“ Demnt V Inquisition, quand on vient a jube, 

Si I ’on ne sort rdli, Uon sort au moins flambe.’* 

torture, and condemned to tlie flames. Some miserably perish, bewailing their errors, and invoking 
the name of Christ, while others call upon that of Moses. Many, again, who sincerely repent, 
she, notwithstanding the heinousness of their transgressions, merely sentences to perpetual 
imprisonment.” 

^ Bernaldez Gc states that guards were posted at the gates of the city of Seville in order to 
prevent the emigration of the Jewish inhabitants, which indeed was forbidden under pain of 
death. The tribunal, however, had greater terrors for them, and many succeeded in effecting 
tneir escape. 
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I'l Bible, and to check the introduction of evangelical 


lu the Netherlands, where the Inquisition was first introduced in the 
I uiteruili eeidurv, it. btHaime a terrible weapon in the time of the Reforma- 
tnni, lu lOwl, t'harh‘s V passed a rigorous edict against heretics, and 
apjHautrd rauz va.u dcu’ lluLst inquisitor-general. In 1525 three inquisitors- 
apijointtal, in 1537 the number was increased to four, and in 
Bm*) one, was ap})()iuted ior each of the provinces. According to Grotius, a 


hnndri‘<l thousand vietiins died under Charles V; according to the prince of 
t Jrangt\ iilty thousa-ud. Both computations are probably too large. Under 
* uiHp U the inquisitors developed the most zeal; and the duke of Alva, in 
, uppoiutc‘d tlui Bloody Council, which proceeded with unheard-of cruelty 
t!iosi‘ wh()st‘, wc^alth excited their avarice, or whose heresy aroused 
s pie ion. lu lo7r‘> Alva was recalled ; and three years later the prov- 


! 

1 

a* qunst 
I lad r s\i< 

iia'r:, tMuirhuha! the League o! Ghent, whose fifth article abolished the edicts 
U' yuiLst heresy.- 


d'tudur<* lasttal as as 1817 in Spain, where Van Halen suffered it, not- 
it h.staiuliiig the papal bull of 1816 ; and, according to Mackenna,t^ it lasted 
in Spanish America until ISOt). 

In eiJiudusion it. is possilde to present a fairly accurate total of the ruinous 
sv. e.‘p of tlu‘. Inquisition. The historian Llorente^* accomplished the seein- 
u e,' l \ impnssibh^ task of unearthing the records. He was a Spanish priest, and 
idnui ITSd was ;ui onieiu’ of the Inquisition in its then milder form. In 1808 
hr heeanie a Boiiiq Kirt ist, and was concerned in the suppression of monastic 
««rdfrs. d'hc, arehivi's were at his disposal, and he studied them thoroughly. 
Ur lied tn Knniet‘ on tlu‘ Restoration in 1814, and there brought out his 
iiMuiunuudal work in Freneh. His life wnas not safe even there, and he suf- 
I'.u r.l mueh perseeaition. His work has been convicted of many faults, but 
um! of dlshom'sty, and his conclusions may be quoted with a reasonable 
auitUUil of eonlidmuae^^ 


IJnrni/rs (\))npidaiion of the Victwis of the Inquisition 

In siunmiiig up, it app(‘ars that the Spanish Inquisition, during the first 
t iylnreu } (cirs of its (‘Xistene.e under Torquemada, condemned 8,800 persons 
iM pri'ish in till’- llaiues, dead or fugitives, to be burned in effigy ; and 

inr...eil different pains and penalties upon 90,004 who were reconciled; 
lij.iL tie" a tidal of lOdpJO 1 victims. I proi)oseto take each tribunal separately 
and ti) phuHt the nuiubi'r of victims as low as circumstances will permit. 
Wvvr I ruiile.d by the autos da f6 of the Inquisition of Toledo and Sara- 
. I inigiit triph^* tint number of victims, for in eight years alone 6,341 
.ariv puuisluMl by llu». impiisitors of Seville, which is at the rate of 7 J2 a 
M-iV not imdudiiu" the many victims of other autos da fe which 1 have 
l\anid nnmtiitmU, Init of wliich I cannot find the reports. Saragossa shows 
Pnmd. similar resnll.saud if the same is assumed of the other tribunals the 
V.V d would bi‘ t wiem as much again as by my reckoning. But I do not wish 
i., ai.vuur !,n-uun<ls for .saying tliat I have tried to exaggerate the evil. 

Thr st’-ooinl i.o*iu‘ral imiui.sitor was Diego Deza, a Dominican, tutoi to 
.! of \sltirias, Don Juan, bishop of Zamora, Salamanca, Jaeii, 

i'.';;, ' :;,1 linl'liv ot’ SevUll He hm the office from the 

r-nuino of M'.ii) lo tlu^ end of 150(5, when he resigned it by order of king 
: . uni V, .v..p-nl. of (hostile. In bis tiine there lyre the same twelve 

his in he -pouiusnla as in the time of his predecessor; therefore I 
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reckon only 208 burned, 104 burned in ef&gy, and 4,057 subjected to 
penances, making a total of 4,369 victims a year. This number, multiplied 
by eight makes the number of victims in his time, 1,664 of the first class, 832 
of the second class, and 32,456 of the third class ; a total of 34,952 victims. 

The third general inquisitor was the cardinal-archbishop Francisco Xime- 
nes de Cisneros, a Franciscan. He held the office from the year 1507 until 
the 8th of November, 1517, when he died. During that time there was 
a separate office of general inquisitor of Aragon which was first held by 
Juan Enguera, a Dominican, bishop of Vique. He died in 1513 and was 
succeeded by Luis Mercader, a Carthusian, who upon his death on the 1st of 
June, 1516, was succeeded by Cardinal Adriano de Pdorencio, then dean 
of Lobania, tutor of Charles V, afterwards bishop of Tortosa, and ultimately 
sovereign pontiff (Adrian VI). In 1513 Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros 
created a tribunal of the Inquisition for the bishopric of Cuenca and its 
districts, separating them from the jurisdiction of Murcia in 1516 ; another 
for the fortress of Oran in Africa, and another for America in the island of 
Cuba. We will leave the two last out of our calculations, as well as those 
of Caller in the island of Sardinia, and of Palermo in Sicily. 

The twelve former tribunals of the peninsula produced, according to the 
inscription in Seville, with the modification adopted, 208 burned, 104 burned 
in effigy, 4,057 subjected to penances, a year, making from the year, 1507 to 
1513 inclusive a total of 1,456 of the first class, 728 of the second class, and 
28,399 of the third class. 

The tribunal of Cuenca was established in 1514, and according to my 
method of computation I assign to it 200 of the first class, 200 of the second, 
and 1,700 of the third, which added to the 208, 104, and 4,057 of the other 
twelve tribunals gives a total for that year of 408, 304, and 5,757. In 1515, 
the tribunal of Cuenca is counted as one of the old tribunals, with only 16 
of the first class, 8 of the second, and 312 of the third, which added to the 
total of the other tribunals amounts to 224, 112, and 4,369. In 1516 and 
1517, the result is similar. The total of the eleven years during which 
Ximenes de Cisneros was general inquisitor is 2,536 burned, 1,368 burned in 
effigy, and 47,263 penitents, 51,167 in aU. 

Cardinal Adriano, bishop of Tortosa, was the fourth general inquisitor. 
He was appointed at the beginning of March, 1518, and though he was 
elected pope on the 9th of January, 1522, he had no successor as head 
of the Holy Office until the end of 1522 ; for Adriano issued the bulls on 
the 10th of September of that year, fourteen days before his death. For this 
reason the number of tribunals in the peninsula was not increased for six 
years, but in America one was established at Puerto Rico for the West 
Indies in 1519. 

According to the inscription in the castle of Triana, in the thirteen tribu- 
nals of our continent there were every year 224 persons burned, 112 burned 
in effigy, and 4,369 subjected to penances; consequently the total for the six 
years was 1,344 of the first class, 672 of the second class, and 26,214 of the 
third class ; 28,230 victims in all. 

The fifth general inquisitor was Cardinal Alfonso Manrique, successively 
bishop of Badajoz and of Cordova, and archbishop of Seville. In 1524, he 
ordered the inscription which has guided our calculations for the preceding 
y ears to be placed in the castle of Triana in Seville. In this same year the tri- 
bunal of Granada, which had been established the year before, began to exer- 
cise its functions.^ Although the number of those punished as Judaical 
Jieietios was diminished, there was no lack of victims, their places being sup- 
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l-nnisiauent, aucl that of other crimhralL wlTorfi;, 7^ ^iiose 

f “jui (element VTT Main-innp rl:^/i *?onfided to the inquisitors by 

(■stu!»li.slii;(l triKninio ^^■f ^isd on the 28th of September, 1538, havini 

<-aioulatod that the veX vi^Hr^ West Indies. It is 

<‘tri"-v, and 50 a 7 i + would be about 10 burned, 5 burned in 

‘hirluo;, t:ii:>^nS^^ " -Ctims. There were 

plviiu; by the fifteen ve-irs of M ^^j^cent islands, and multi- 

ii-st (las; 1 l o? r A ^ 1 ministry there were 2,250 of the 

l uiit victims ^ clas; a total of 

the (•ellluHos his record from inquisitor to inquisitor through 

1 )ir.C(L 1 ^«a°h the last years of the Holy 

of Salamanca, was general inquisitor 
•iniiears lo mo I exercised this function until he died, which 

Im • .- • if" there were 2 burned, 

s e .1 i ; 7 7^Sy^ f ^ condemned to public penances, and very many in 
v!. .'•• ?’■ oo’^hscation. My departure from Madrid for 

,.' '. f f' 10th of August, 1812, since which I never returned to court, 

1 u \ . nle.i me from completing this catalogue with the exact dates, but the 
s ibstance. of my narrative is most exact. The last victim who perished in 
t h.! hum^s was a heata of Seville, on the 7th of November, 1781. She was 
com UumuMl for having a compact and illicit personal intercourse with the 
jlcvil, am tor impenitent denial of the offence, according to the trial. Her 
liic would have been spared had she pleaded guilty to the crimes of which 
.she was accused. 

h\>vi,y-i\vt^t, Augustin Rubin de Cevallos, bishop of Jaen, knight of the 
irrami (hross of tlie royal Spanish order of Charles III. He immediately siic- 
tMMMhid. Pxdtran and was general inquisitor from 1784 until 1792, when he 
tlu‘d. No one was burned in person nor in effigy in his time; 14 were con- 
({(‘iniuMl to public q)enances, and many in secret but without infamy or 
ooiiliscalioii. ^ Forty-second, Manuel Abad-y-la-Sierra, bishop of Astorga, 
an‘libisho{) of Seliinbra and general inquisitor, appointed in 1792. He 
rthsigucdl in 1794 by order of Charles IV. In his time 16 were condemned 
to public and many to imvate penances; no one was burned. Forty- 
I hinb Francisco Antonio de Lorenzana, cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, was 
appointed general inquisitor in 1794, and resigned by order of Charles IV in 
1 797. I n his time 14 were condemned to public and many to private penances ; 
no on(‘ wa,s burned. 


i^’ort y-foiirth, Ramon Josef de Arce, archbishop of Burgos and of Saragossa, 
pat riar«:h of the Indies, councillor of state, general director of the Royal 
f ’niversity of Madrid, and knight of the grand cross of the royal order of 
(’harl(‘S HI. He was general inquisitor from 1798 to 1808. In his time 
20 were. c,()udemned to public and many to private penances, without infamy 
or aonliscation of goods. One effigy was burned at Cuenca, but no one was 
!)unu‘(l in jierson, for though sentence was pronounced against the curate of 
Fs('t), the general inquisitor and supreme council refused to confirm it, in order 
to i)rcvent its execution. Recapitulation : burned in person, 31,912 ; burned 
in cnigy, 17,659; condemned to severe penances, 291,450; total, 341,021. 

M y* design is to calculate the number of victims at the lowest figure pos- 
sibh\ *and 1 am convinced that from the year 1481, when the tribunal was 
established, until the end of the reign of Philip II, the numbers were much 
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more tlian I have stated, considering the records of the tribunals of Toledo 
and Saragossa, which did not notably exceed the rest. If we were to add 
the victims punished by the tribunals of Mexico, Lima, Cartagena de las 
Indias (Cartagena in Colombia), Sicily, and in the galleys at sea, the num- 
ber would be incalculable. Still more so were we to count the victims which 
resulted from the attempts to establish the Inquisition in Naples, Milan, 
and Flanders, for all these belonged to Spain, and felt the influence of the 
Spanish tribunal. How many died in their beds of illness caused by the 
infamy which fell upon them through the condemnation of their relations? 
No possible calculation could include all this misery.^ 


EFFECTS AND INFLUENCES OF THE INQUISITION 

Gecldes,? in 1714, made this contemporary observation, and his point 
should not be forgotten in an estimate of the far-reaching evils. '^By this 
list we see what a terrible havoc is made by the Inquisition in Portugal, and 
especially among the trading people, to the great diminution both of its 
stock in trade and of the number of its current and expert merchants. For 
though there were but four persons burned this year in Lisbon by the Inquisi- 
tion, there were above threescore undone by it. Anyone of a family^s 
being taken up by the Inquisition goes a great way towards ruining it, filling 
them with such horrors as drive them into countries that are out of the 
reach of the Inquisition.” 

A recent writer, a churchman. Dean Kitchin,^^ has said: 

“The hand of the Holy Office was outstretched against all; no lofty 
dignity in church or state, no eminence in art or science, no purity of life, 
could defend from its attacks. ^ It is said to have threatened Charles V and 
Philip II; it persecuted Archbishop Carranza, head of the church in Spain; 
destroyed De Dominis, archbishop of Spalatro; it smote Galileo, murdered 
Giordano Bruno, attacked Pico di Mirandola, and even is said to have 
threatened Caesar Borgia. With equal vigour, in combination with the 
Jesuits, the Inquisition made war on books and learning, religious or secular 
alike; we have seen how baleful was its effect in earlier clays on literature 
and art in Provence, and in the time of the Catholic sovereigns on the material 
well-being of Spain. ^In the love of Christ and his maid-mother,’ says Queen 
Isabella, ^ I have caused great misery, and have depopulated towns and dis- 
tricts, provinces and kingdoms.’” 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE INQUISITION (c. J. HEFELE) 

The word inquisition with the original signification of an ecclesiastical 
court of faith, Vr as later applied to a state institution which, on account 
of its real or alleged harshness, has become a by-word in Europe for every- 
thing horribl6. There is no doubt that an ecclesiastical court of inouirv 
existed among the Christians from_ the beginning, but it is equally certain 
that in the earliest tunes the penalties for heresy were only ecclesiastical and 
cleiical without any civil effect. The case was altered when Emperor Con- 
stantme appeared as both the protector and the secular arm of the church ^ 
for which reason he considered it necessary to exUe the heretics, who were 
threatenmg the church with danger, in order to put them out of the way of 
+i?^n + 1 ? punishments than exile were first inflicted upon 

the Catholics by the Anans wdien their co-religionists Constantins and Valens 
occupied the throne. The former mtroduced the practice of imprisoning the 
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Tthodox, the latter of drowning them, and Arian princes in the later Germanic 
ingdoms always exercised violence towards those of different faiths. 

The connection of church and state was made much closer by the great 
heocratic idea, emanating from Gregory VII, which aimed at the bringing 
ogether of all peoples of the Occident into one theocratic union, the protector 
f which was to be the pope, in the name of God; but the members of which 
ould naturally be only those who belonged to the church. From this stand- 
)oint, heretics necessarily appeared as criminals of state because, through 
heir wrong teaching, they rebelled against God as the king of the theocratic 
mion: hence the civil codes of the middle ages punished heresy with death. 

Whereas, after the time of Constantine the Great, the civil punishments 
)f heretics were inflicted by the secular rulers, the decision as to whether a 
)erson was a heretic or not, was from the very beginning made by the bishops 
md synods. Hence, if we wish to get at the fundamental idea of the Inquisition, 
hat it was a seeking out and a punishing of heretics, we must say that, in the 
ormer sense, it has existed since the time of the apostles; and, in the latter, 
lince that of Constantine the Great. The actual Inquisition had its beginning 
n the great synod of Toulouse in 1229. Soon after this synod in southern 
if'rance, we meet especially appointed inquisitors in Italy. Here also heresy 
lad ravaged widely and had become so dangerous that even Emperor Fred- 
erick II, who is the last person one could accuse of bigotry, immediately upon 
lis coronation and repeatedly afterwards uttered the death penalty against 
leretics. Gradually the episcopal inquisition became changed into a Domini- 
ean inquisition and was introduced into nearly all the countries of Europe. 
In the Pyrenaean peninsula likewise, which is here our main subject of interest, 
t came into Castile, Navarre, and Portugal, as well as into Aragon. Castile 
vas to become the home of the New Inquisition,” as Llorente^ calls it, — more 
correctly of the Spanish Inquisition, the direct impulse to which was given by 
i peculiar condition which existed nowhere else than in Spain. 

Already in the first centuries after the birth of Christ, the Jews in Spain 
rad become so numerous and powerful that they began to think of Judaising 
:he whole land. Hence it came about that the synod of Eliberis (303-313), 
m old Spanish city in the vicinity of which the later Granada is said to have 
oeen built, passed a resolution that in the future no Christian landholder was 
:o let his fields be blessed by Jew’s. On the other hand there was no lack of 
attempts on the part of the old Visigothic kings in Spain to force the Jews to 
oecome Christians; but this was forbidden by the fourth coimcil of Toledo, 
in its 57th canon, with the words: “Hereafter no Jew may be made to accept 
Christianity by force, but those who are already converted, even though it 
vas by force, since they have already received the holy sacraments, must keep 
their faith and may in no wise blaspheme or despise it.” 

Much more dangerous than the real Jews were those who were seemingly 
converted to Christianity and whose numbers had increased enormously after 
the persecutions at the end of the 14th century. While the former had seized 
upon a large part of the national wealth and the Spanish commerce, the latter 
threatened both the Spanish nationality and the Christian religion, since these 
disguised Jews on the one hand invaded clerical offices and even occupied 
episcopal chairs, while on the other they attained high civil honours, married 
into all noble families and used all these connections, together with their 
wealth, to bring about the victory of Judaism over Spanish nationality and 
over the Christian faith. Many laymen as well as churchmen recognised the 
danger threatened by the Jews and were convinced that something must be 
done by the government, for which reason repeated requests were made to 
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Ferdinand and Isabella to take measures against the disguised Jews: it was 
against them that the inquisition was directed later, but never against the 
real Jews. 

Soon after Ferdinand and Isabella had decided to introduce the Inquisition 
into Castile, Pope Sixtus IV, on November 1st, 1478, gave the ecclesiastical 
permission and allowed the two rulers to appoint two, or three clerical digni- 
taries, secular or regular priests, to question and to prmish heretics. Two 
royal inquisitors were now appointed for Seville on the strength of the papal* 
bull. In this step we have the beginning of the New or the Spanish state 
inquisition which differs principally from the ecclesiastical institution of the 
same name in the fact that the persons intrusted with the examination and 
the punishment of heretics — whether they were clericals or laymen appeared 
not as servants of the church but as state officials who received their appoint- 
ment and instructions from the ruling princes. 

There was a second political reason why the Spanish monarchs in every 
way should have favoured an institution which, while appearing to be ecclesias- 
tical, was almost continually accused and fought by the heads of the church, 
by the popes and bishops. With the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
transition began from the old state to the new, from the Germanic to the 
abstract and absolute. In the old state the central or royal power was limited 
by three comparatively free corporations, the nobility, the clergy, and the 
municipalities, and this the more so as these estates were closely connected 
with powers abroad, the clergy with Rome, the nobility and municipalities 
wdth their foreign peers, so that the union of the state within itself and there- 
with the superiority of the throne was not a little hindered. In both Castile 
and Aragon the inquisition was the most effective means of bringing all sub- 
jects, especially the clergy and nobility, under the power of the throne, and 
of perfecting the absolute authority of the sovereign. 

Hence it was that it was precisely the two higher estates which most hated 
the Inquisition and which were persecuted as its enemies more often than the 
heretics; it was also principally the prelates who were soon involved in 
numerous suits with the new tribunals. The popes also could not fail to see 
that the Spanish Inquisition served the political absolutism much more than 
it did ecclesiastical purism, and hence they tried to intercept its growth in the 
same degree that they had promoted the old ecclesiastical inquisition. 

This state character of the Spanish Inquisition has also been fuUy recog- 
nised by the more exact historical investigation of modern times, and even 
Ranke has expressed himself to the same effect as follows: “We have a 
celebrated book concerning it (the Inquisition) by Llorente,'^ and if I make 
so bold as to say anything in disagreement with such a predecessor let this be 
an excuse, that that so well informed author wrote in the interest of the 
Alfrancesados of the Josephinian government \i.e. the Gallicising faction sup- 
porting King Joseph Bonaparte]. In their interest he opposes the liberties of 
the Basque provinces, although the latter can hardly be denied. In the same 
interest he sees in the Inquisition also a usurpation of clerical power over state 
authority. If I am not mistaken, however, from the very facts which he 
relates it appears that the Inquisition was a royal court, but one provided with 
clerical weapons.” 

Guizot agrees with this opinion in the words: “It (the Inquisition) was 
at first more political than religious, and destined to maintain order rather 
than to defend the faith.” 

That the Portuguese Inquisition also was always regarded by the govern- 
ment itself as a state institution is shown by an ordinance dated March 20th, 
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lU^otlier courts^f^^ Joseph I says: “It has been reported to me that whereas 

irnP an W 11 K * represent my royal person, have always 

Dorne ana slill bear the title Majesty, the misuse has o'-’ — = "•= -‘r’ 


T-Tz-av "‘V * rv>)Y’"y’ arisen in connection with 

toely id 'l 
Df acldress.’ 


1 1 n 1 r 1 lua urgamsarion ai 

:r connected i;^ith my royal person, of giving it another title 


r 1 J 1 ?? judged according to standards of the 19th instead 

ot ttie ioui and 16th centuries, and hence it is judged incorrectly. TtTiereas 
during rue past hundred years it has been the tendency to regard wrong 
behevcre and unbelievers of aU kinds as the most educated and the noblest 
citizens, ttie inquisition on the contrary was based on the mediseval view that 
erring in religion was high treason and that only the advocate of the state 
religion could be a safe and trustworthy citizen. It is natural that the up- 
holder ot one standpoint cannot possibly judge impartially, events which 
have arisen from the other, unless in giving his judgment he is able to trans- 
port liiiiiselt irom his own time into the other and into its views. 

Tins is done by every true historian. But the Inquisition is a subject 
which lias been most discussed and described by those who give mere phrases 
instead of investigations, mere arbitrary statements instead of critical exami- 
nations, in(n*e romantic descriptions instead of objective judgments, and who 
try to replace a lack of knowledge by so called liberally-minded phrases. 
People of this sort do not remember that the principle, cnjus est regia, illius 
et religio,^ on which the whole Inquisition rests, was universally recognised in 
olden times, and was so little questioned that Protestants especially upheld it 
and p)ut it into execution. 

For oxainple in the palatinate, when the Kurfiirst Frederick III, who had 
been a Lutheran until then, went over to Calvinism in 1563, he compelled all 
congregations in his land to take the same step, and exiled everyone wiio 
would not accept the Heidelberg catechism. Thirteen years later, in 1576, 
his son Ludwig restored the orthodox Lutheranism, drove out the Calvinist ic 
preachers and teachers, and forced his dependents to become Lutheran again. 
The Ileligious Peace of the year 1555 gave every government the power of 
giving its dependents the alternative of accepting the religion of the sovereign 
or of emigrating, upon paying a certain sum, just as Tvas done in Spain with 
the Jews ancl Moors; and it is a well-knowui fact that the Reformation ow'ed 
its spread in Germany in large measure to this lenient Spanish alternative. 

P'urthermore, in judging the Inquisition it is often forgotten that the penal 
code of that time was much more severe and sanguinary than that of the 19tli 
century. Many a trespass which is now atoned for by a slight penalty had at 
that time to be paid for with blood; and the criminal code of Charles A of the 
year 1532 is a most speaking witness for the severe criminal justice of the 
period out of which the Spanish Inquisition grew. Also the Carolina, for 
example, inflicts punishments on body, life, and limb for blasphemy of God 
and of the Blessed Virgin (§CVI); and witches are punished wnth death 


It must also not be overlooked, in judging the Inquisition, that the death 
penalty for heresy was not peculiar to it alone, but was cortmon at mat tmie 
to all lands and confessions. The reformer Buzer said of Michael beryetus, 
in the public pulpit at Strassburg, that he deserved the most humdiatmg 
death on account of his article against the Trmity. And that this was not 
merely a strong figure of speech of the Reformers is shovm two decades later 


This may be roughly translated “ The man that rules the region, rules also its religion.”] 
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by Calvin, when on October 27th, 1553, he had that very “heretic” slowly 
burned to death at Geneva. That there may reniain no doubt that the Pro- 
testants of that time wished to punish heresy with death, the “gentle” Me- 
lanchthon wrote on this subject to Calvin, 

have read thy article, wherein thou hast refuted in detail the terrible blasphemies of 
Servetus and therefore I thank the Son of God who has given thee the victory in this thy struggle. 
The church is greatly indebted to thee for it, now and in all future time. I wholly agree with 
thy opinion and claim that your highness (sure ObrightU) has acted wholly in accordance with 
justice in executing a blasphemous person after a regular examination.” 


In addition I will note that Theodore Beza also wrote an article De hereiicis 
a magistratu cimli puniendis and that many others besides Servetus, as Yaleii- 
tine Gentilis, Bolsec, Carlstadt, Griiet, Castellio, the councillor Ameaur, and 
others, could convince themselves through imprisonment, banishment, and 
death that in the Protestant church there was no milder an inquisition than 
in Spain. This is acknowledged even by many Protestants, as for example 
by Prescott^ in his history of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

But we do not need to go back to the 16th century or even to consider the 
terrible mistreatment of the Catholics in England,^ in order to discover coun- 
terparts to the Spanish Inquisition among the Protestants. A remarkable 
case of this kind from the eighteenth century is related by Pfeilschifter: In the 
year 1724 at Rendsburg a young soldier, because he had wished to make a 
compact with the devil, as an act of royal favour was merely beheaded. Even 
more recently, e.g, in the year 1844, on the third of April the painter J. 0. 
Nilson in Sweden was banished on account of apostasy from the Lutheran 
faith and of going over to a mistaken religion’^ (the Catholic) and was declared 
to have forfeited all civil rights and rights of inheritance; this decision was 
confirmed by the highest court of the land in the year 1845. The unfortunate 
Nilson died in February 1847 at Copenhagen, in poverty. 

I say all this not in reproach but only to show that the Protestants also 
have recognised the sanguinary rule: “Deviation from the state religion is to 
be punished with death/' If any one had any doubts as to the justice of this 
principle in the 16th and 17th centuries, it seems to me that these doubts 
should first have arisen in the minds of the Protestants, because their own 
apostasy from the church should have taught them to think more leniently of 
other apostates. 

Among the victims of the Inquisition the so-called witches and sorcerers 
held a considerable place, and it would be superfluous to expend many words 
in proving that these unfortunates were just as severely persecuted in Ger- 
many as in Spain and in just as sanguinary a fashion by Protestants as by 
Catholics. Not only a Torquemada, but also a Benedict Carpzov two himdred 
years later, erected a stake for burning witches. Even the reformer Beza 
reproached the French parliament for being too lax in seeking out witches, 
and Walter Scott acknowledges that the stronger Calvinism grew in England 
the moje numerous were the processes against witches. The Jesuit Frederick 
Spee of Langenfeld overthrew the belief in witches among the Catholics 
seventy years earlier than the Protestant Thomasius, and even in the year 

^ [^The reader will find full treatment of Protestant excesses in the histories of Germany, 
Switzerland, and England. The persecution of Catholics in England is discussed, in vol. XI jC, 
pp. 148“15o, 159-161, 199-200, 35^355, 406-408, 444-453, including an account of tortures used 
in England during Elizabeth’s reign, and a comparison of her cruelties with those of “ Bloody 
Mary.” As part of religious history, one should also note the persecutions inflicted on dis- 
senters by the Church of England, in Scotland and Ireland, as discussed in the histories of those 
countries.] 
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1713 the legal faculty of Tubingen condemned a witch to death; indeed just a 
year later than in Spain, was the last witch burned in the canton of Glarus by 
a reformed court, in 1782.^ On the whole, a comparison of the German pro- 
cesses against witches with the workings of the Spanish Inquisition, could 
hardly be made to appear to the advantage of the former. 

Moreover it must not be forgotten with aU this that the tribunal of the 
Inquisition always delivered only the sentence, that the accused was more or 
less, wholly or partly, or not at all guilty of heresy, blasphemy and the like. 
It itself never condemned to death though its decisions led to this penalty, in 
that the one found guilty of heresy by the Holy Office was turned over to 
the secular arm and by this, namely by the council of Castile, was led before 
the highest Spanish court for death or imprisonment. 

The Spanish Inquisition is often declared to be a product of the Roman 
doctrinal despotism, without attention being given to the fact that it was 
precisely the popes who were least inclined to this institution and who at 
nearly all times tried to limit it. Even Llorente,^ who can be accused of par- 
tiality to the popes no more than of a Jacobite partiality for the kingdom, 
shows this in almost innumerable instances and examples. 

Stories are told of the cruel torments and tortures which the unfortunate 
beings in the dungeons of the Inquisition had to suffer, but even the most 
gentle character must not forget that the torture was used in those days in all 
secular courts in all countries, that it even existed legally in many German 
states in the 19th century and did not go out of general use until about the 
middle of the 18th century, in the courts of inquisition at the same time as in 
the secular courts. Besides execution by fire, sword, quartering, the wheel, 
gallows, and water, the Carolina speaks of burying alive, of tearing with glow- 
ing tongs, of cutting off the tongue and ears, of hacking off fingers and the like. 
Of all these ignominious and painful punishments, however, the Inquisition 
knows nothing. Moreover, at a time when in all Europe prisons were dark 
damp holes and real graves, full of mould, filth, and pest-breeding smells, the 
Inquisition brought its prisoners, to use the words of Llorente^^ into “well 
arched, light and dry rooms where they could make some movement.” No 
more did any prisoner of the Inquisition, as again Llorente testifies, groan 
under the weight of chains, hand cuffs, iron neck bands etc., and Llorente tells 
of only one on whom fetters were put, in order to keep him from suicide. The 
prisoners were asked if the gaoler treated them 'well and good care was also 
taken of the sick. Special buildings, by the name of “penitence houses,” 
wnre erected for the prisoners for life and these were subject to vistation from 
time to time. 

It has furthermore become customary to think of the Inquisition as an 
ever-threatening and never-satisfied catch-and-seize-institution, whose polyp 
arms greedily grasped the poor unfortunate at the least sign of suspicion. But 
this view, which has such a drastic effect in historical romances and in roman- 
tic histories is wholly wrong and mistaken and must be entirely abandoned, 
unless Llorente is to be accused of partiality for the Inquisition. In the first 
place, every tribunal of the Inquisition began its activity by promulgating a 
time of grace and proclaimed publicly that : “ whoever is conscious of apostasy 
from the faith but within the fixed time will voluntarily come forth and do 
penance, shall be absolved in grace and protected from severe penalty.” After 

[^The reader will find in yoI. XXIII page 177, a statement that a man was “swam for a 
wizard ” in England in 1825. He should consult this same volume, pages 1 71-177, for an account 
of the witchcraft persecutions in the United States, at Salem, in 1G92, and pages 177-178 for an 
account of the mutilation and execution of Quakers in Massachusetts.] 
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the expiration of the term, however, the severity of the law was to be exercised 
towards the apostates; but again and again were the times of grace renewed 
and lengthened. 

Further, the statutes of the Inquisition regarding young heretics deserve 
attention. “If sons and daughters of heretics,” so ordained Torquemada, 
“ who have fallen into error through the teachings of their parents, and have 
not reached the age of twenty years, themselves apply to be taken back into 
favour, the inquisition shall receive such young people kindly, even if they 
should come after the time of reprieve, shall impose lighter penances upon 
them than upon grown persons and shall take pains that they receive instruc- 
tion in the faith and the sacraments of the Hol}^ Mother, the church.” 

It is said that the least expression, often an innocent one, brought an un- 
fortunate into the prisons of the Inquisition. But the second great inquisitor, 
Deza, who is considered even stricter than Torquemada himself, issued the 
order on Jime 17th, 1500 that “no one may be arrested for trivial reasons, not 
even on account of blasphemy which was uttered in anger.” There was no 
inclination to take the testimony of any person who happened to make an 
accusation before the tribunal of the Inquisition; on the contrary Llorente 
himself tells of cases in which only repeated accusations against a person could 
move the inquisitors to action and they were very much inclined to ascribe the 
mad behaviour of many heretics to mental aberration. 

Wonderful stories are told of the incomes of the inquisitors, who are said 
to have condemned many only in order to enrich themselves from the confis- 
cated goods. It is true that the cause of justice is in a bad way when condem- 
nation is to bring a pecuniary profit to the judge and it would have been truly 
a dangerous and disreputable arrangement if the income of the inquisitors had 
depended on the number of those they condemned. Prescott (I, 287) would 
really like to make us believe that such was the case, but we know from 
Llorente that the confiscated goods of the condemned fell to the royal treasury, 
and that the Inquisition officers of all kinds had a fixed salary which they 
received quarterly. Hence it comes that Llorente accused the Spanish king of 
avarice and not the inquisitors, in which Ranke mm bears him out. 

Terrible is the picture which we make to ourselves of an auto da (actus 
fidei, i.e., “an act of faith”) as if it were nothing else than an enormous fire and 
a colossal stewing pan, around which the Spaniards sat like cannibals, in order 
to enjoy the spectacle of the roasting and broiling of several hundred unfortu- 
nates, four or five times a year. But let me be allowed to state that in the 
first place an auto da fe did not consist of burning and killing but, in part, of 
the exculpation of those who had been falsely accused and in part of the recon- 
ciliation of the repentant with the church, and there were even many atitos 
da fe at which nothing burned but the candles which the penitent carried in 
their hands m token of the light of faith rekindled in their hearts. 

Furthermore it must not be overlooked that those who were condemned by 
the Inquisition were not only heretics, but also such as lived in polygamy 
priests and monks who had married, laymen who exercised clerical functions' 
deacons who heard confessions &nd those who falsely gave themselves out to 
be commissionei s of the Inquisition, which as we know from Gil Bias hanpened 
not mfrequently. 

H in the little Protestant city of Nordlingen, as Soldan shows in his history 
of the witch processes, out of a total population of 6,000, not less than 35 
witches were burned in the four years from 1590 to 1594; this ratio, applied to 
Spam for four years, would give at least 50,000 witches, whereas Llorente him- 
self gives the number of those condemned to death by the Inquisition during 
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' ^ * Tt Liigglers and aU^the^esf-^ fM ^ 30,000, includmg heretics, witches, sorcer- 

exaggerated even if we wish to accept Llorente’s figures 


H 

must never Above 

* t'l's not evpn fln^I ^ Llprente s figures are not taken from ofiicial 
l 1 '.I..' records, but origmated only from a system of 


reckoZc; originated only from a syste 

‘ t.liis unrSvedV? S rf" P^^t rests on false premises. He himself con 
r r i ru 1,1 tdconin J *be theory he has used in hLs con 


rr^pknnmo. u^ciiues me meory lie Has used m Iils con- 

> » in reo-ard ® frbitrarmess and mjustice are most clearlv 

' ' ^ t.c> Tnnfe tWr,? b^^orente states explicitly that this archbishop 

i "■* it niod nv^mr severe, that he removed bad officials, that he 

" ‘ xvnlnnS ® .Nevertheless, that does not hinder him 

) v.;t -» many executions annually under Ximenes as under 

• ! u n iloc^c. foMiplfv '^'bom he repeatedly accuses of the most 

J Ls iio^pro^f ^ severity. That such a reckoning is untrue and unjust 

) ! ‘ these observations we are still far removed from wishing to justify 

' / If < 1 Inquisition; on the contrary we would everjnA^here oppose the 

’ ‘ ) t ■* 1 ^ secular power to interfere with the conscience, but we wished to prove 
V.i .1 institution of the Inquisition was not the outrageous monstrosity 

<11 jnarty passions and lack of knowledge have often made it out to be.®® 


Another Catholic View (Heinrich Briick) 

< > pinions differ as to the character of the Spanish Inquisition. A nmnber 

"! 1 lolars (Hefele®®, GamsPP and others) claim that it was purely a state 

i!i f 1 1 xition, whereas the Spanish writers emphasize its ecclesiastical character, 
'■ill K mt denying the great influence of the crown upon it. The correct view is 
I • d >:tl >ly given by Rodrigo and Orti y Lara.?/ The former says (I, 276); 

I 1 1 *'. tr ibuiials of the Holy Office had no secular character of themselves, 
i i,H • js,' xverc ecclesiastical tribunals in respect to the cases which they judged 
;o,.i in respect to the authority which created them. In respect to the royal 
■ •ijrjnt.ion, however, which was granted to the judges, it may be said tW 
! h » -y 1 md a mixed character.” Orti y Lara expresses himself in like manner. 
A MM »!•< ling to him (p.27), “ the Inquisition united the papal sword of the church 
: !!» I <.I le secular sword of the king into one single sword.” 

' I'l le accusation that the Spanish Inquisition w'as unpopular is just as false 
t I ici; statement that it caused the ruin of science and literature in Spain. 
\ l-Jiulines testifies (Protestantismus and Katholicismus, I, 412, et seq.), the 
f tl Iiolic kings fulfilled the universal wish of the people by establishing the 
hi. ji iiwition; the people were always in S 3 nmpathy wfith it, whereas it was op- 
«mI by the nobility and higher clergy. The decline of literary activity 
i: . iVi -xy-ver can not have been caused by the Inquisition for the reason that the 
; . d« If ix age of Spanish literature coincided with the time when the Inquisition 
V. li- in full sway. The greatest theologians, philosophers, and poets, whose 
vd -rkw were approved by the Inquisition, lived at that time. Schools were 
t.riiicled and classical studies diligently pursued. _ ..... 

< >i.xe of the chief accusations brought against the Spanish Inquisition is the 
.'If .<»'t*cl extraordinary number of its victims. This accusation is based chiefly 
" V H i statements of Antonio Llorente.*: But it needs only a nearer acquaint- 

• * ‘ "with the character of this embittered free mason and w’ith his proofs, to 
1-,-tdve the incorrectness of his statements. Far from citing historical 
' ..Mi im-cnts he builds up his argument upon evident falsification, arbitrary 
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assumptions which are in wide contrast with the authorities, and, as the Prot- 
estant Peschel" says (page 151), upon a “frivolous calculation from probabili- 
ties,” so that he cannot be trusted in regard to his data. According to Gams vv 
(III, 274) the number of those executed for heresy durmg the whole period of 
the Inquisition was about four thousand, a, number not equal to that of the 
victims of the witch processes in Catholic and Protestant Germany.*® 
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A BRIEF RESUME OF SPANISH HISTORY (711-1902 a.d.) 

THE KINGDOM OE ASTURIAS ; AFTERWARDS CALLED OF OVIEDO, AND THEN 

OF LEON (711-1037 a.d.) 

711 Battle of the Giiadalete and downfall of the Yisigothic kingdom in Spain. The 
Moors spread over the peninsula. 

718 Pelayo (Pelagius) elected king by Spanish fugitives who had taken refuge in the 
mountains of Asturias. The JMoors invade the district but are defeated at the cave 
of Covadonga and driven back. The Christians are left in peace to found the 
kingdom of Asturias. 

722 Leon taken by Pelayo. 

737 Fa Vila, son oi Pelayo, succeeds him. 

739 Alfonso I, the Catholic, son-in-law of Pelayo, greatly extends his territory; acquires 
towns in Galicia, Lusitania, Leon, and Castile, and rules over Biscay and Navarre. 

757 Fruela I makes Oviedo his capital. The harshness of his rule rouses his subjects to 
revolt and they put him to death. 

768 Aurelio or Aurelius, nephew of Alfonso I, succeeds, and is followed by 

774 Silo, his brother, who removes his court to Pravia. 

778 Battle of Roncesvalles, in which the Spaniards ascribe the defeat of Charlemagne to 
Bernardo del Carpio, nephew of Alfonso II. 

784 Mauregato the Usurper, to whom was ascribed the promise to pay the Moors a 
tribute of one hundred damsels. 

788 Bermudo (Vereniundo) I the Deacon is persuaded to accept the crown, but after 
three years resigns it. 

791 Alfonso (II) the Chaste establishes his court at Oviedo, and firmly establishes his 
kingdom. The stories of the exploits of his nephew, Bernardo del Carpio, are 
probably mere fables with a slight foundation of truth. 

842 Ramiro I. Revolts of the counts Nepotiano and Aldrete suppressed. The Northmen 
land at Corunna and ravage the district. Ramiro defeats them and burns seventy 
of their ships. 

844 Supposed battle of Clavigo or Clavijo, in which Ramiro was said to have defeated the 
Sloors with great slaughter by the aid of Santiago, who appeared in person on a 
white horse. 

850 Ordofilo I fortifies his frontier cities and defeats the IMoors in several conflicts, notably 
at Albelda, and successfully asserts his authority over his own nobles. Northmen 
defeated in Galicia. 

866 Alfonso (HI) the Great. The beginning of his reign is disturbed by pretenders and 
other r^els. 

873 Navarre, which had maintained towards Asturias a fitful allegiance constantly dis- 
turbed by Frankish intrigue, is conferred on Count Sancho Inigo. Mohammedans 
frequently defeated by Alfonso, who advances his borders to the Guadiana. Leon 
becomes the capital. Battle of Zamora and defeat of the Mohammedans. 

907 Rebellion of Alfonso’s son Garcia Nuno Fernandez, count of Castile, and other nobles. 
The prince is imprisoned. Revolt in his favour. Alfonso abdicates and divides his 
territories amongst his three sons, Ordono receiving Galicia, Fruela Oviedo, and 
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910 Garcia tlie kingdom of Asturias. Alfonso successfully inrades Moliammedan terri- 
tory. He dies soon after. Garcia makes Leon his capital and assumes the title of 
king of Leon. 

914 Ordofio II reunites Galicia with Leon. 

917 Alhauge stormed and the garrison massacred by Ordoho. Merida purchases peace. 

Further victories won by Ordoho over the Mohammedans. 

918 Abd ar-Rahman III defeated at San Pedro de Gormaz. 

921 Battle of Yal de Juiiqiiera. Ordoho and his Navarrese allies are defeated by Abd ar- 
Rahman, owing to the defection of the counts of Castile. Tiiey are seized and put to 
death. Ordoho suppresses the rebellion to avenge them and defeats the Moors at Rioja. 
923 Pruela II, brother of Ordoho, elected to the throne. 

925 Alfonso IV. 

930 Abdication of Alfonso. He retires to a monastery. 

931 Attempting soon after to recover the throne, he is taken and blinded by his brother, 

Ramiro II. 

939 Battle of Simancas. Ramiro defeats Abd ar-Rahman III. Fern an Gonsalez and 
Diego oSTuhez, counts of Castile, revolt. They are subdued and imprisoned, but 
then restored to office. Fernan’s daughter Urracais married to Ramiro’s son, wlio 
succeeds his father as 

950 Ordoho m. His brother Sancho and Fernan Gonsalez revolt, and are aided by the 
Isavarrese. Ordoho triumphs over them and quells a Galician revolt. 

955 Ordoho IV makes himself king by gaining’ over the troops of 

956 Sancho (I) the Fat, who recovers his rights with the help of Cordovan troops. 

967 Ramiro III. 


968 The Northmen under Gundered invade and waste Galicia and great part of Leon 
during two years, till they are finally overthrown and destroyed by the count of 
Galicia and their vessels are burned. 

979 Almansor, regent of Cordova, collects an army against Leon and defeats 

981 Ramiro at Zamora and Simancas. 

982 Indecisive battle of Monterroso between Ramiro and the pretender Bennudo who on 

the death of Ramiro, succeeds as Bermudo or Veremundo (II) the Gouty. His 
^ign is occupied by continuous rebellions under Rodrigo Velasquez, Coiiancio 
Gonzalo Bermudez,^ and othep, while Almansor constantly increases his territoiy 
taking city after city, including Coimbra, which he destroyed, Leon, whose fortifi- 
cations he razed, Compostella, whence he carried oft the gates and bells of the 
shrine of St. James. 


999 Alfonso V (under the regency of Gonsalvo). 

1002 l)e^th of Almansor after his defeat at the perhaps fabulous battle of Calatanazar 
Order restored m the kingdom of Leon. 'J'he capital is rebuilt. Beneficial laws 
pioclaiined. Sancho Garces, count of Castile, rebels. 

1021 Garcia succeeds Sancho as count of Castile. 

1026 Murder of Garcia at his marriage with the princess of Leon. The northern part of 

Vheu^ hiavarre. Alfonso invades Portugal and is killed at the siege of 

1027 Bermudo IH. Sancho the Great of Navarre conquers part of Leon. Bermudo wins 

several fortresses from the Mohammedans. 

1037 Battle of Carrion. Bermudo slain in battle with Ferdinand I, king of Castile who 
^ Asturias, in right of his^wife, Bermudo’s 


RISE OF CASTILE (739-1037 a.d.) 

860 Rodrigo, count o± Castile. 

866 Diego Rodriguez, Porcellos, count. 

882 Burgos founded. 

Gonzalo Fernandez. 

Nuno Fernandez. 

Ordoiio (III). “ aaiij^Jitei Lrraca marries Kamiro’s son 

950 Revolt of Fenian against Ordono IH with whose brother i, • i t 

13 repulsed. Ordono repudiates Urraca She 

Leon, afterwards Ordono IV Feniaif Connie ^ of 

with great achievements in the struggle with the 
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970 Garcia Fernandez, count. His son Sancho Garces rebels against him. The story of 
the infantes De Lara, their betrayal to the Moors, their murder and the vengeance 
taken by their half-brother Mudarra, belongs to this reign. 

995 The Cordovans defeat and capture Garcia. He dies of his wounds. Sancho Garces, 
count. 

1021 Garcia, count. ^ 

1026 Birth of Ruy, or Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, called el Cid Campeador (the Lord Champion). 
Garcia betrothed to the daughter of Alfonso V of Leon with the promise of the 
title of king. Garcia murdered at the wedding. Sancho the Great of HavaiTe 
annexes the northern part of CuvStile and assumes the sovereignty of the whole in 
right of his wife, Muha Elvira, Garcia’s sister ; and on his death his son 
1035 Ferdinand (I) the Great becomes king of Castile with the district between the 
Pisuerga and the Cea, which had been conquered from Leon by Sancho the Great 
and which Bermudo III attempts to recover, but is slain in the 
1037 Battle of Carrion. Ferdinand, as the husband of Bermudo’s sister, succeeds to the 
kingdom of Leon, after a slight resistance from the population. 


KINGDOMS OF CASTILE AND LEON (1037-1166 a.d.) 

1037 Ferdinand (I) the Great, king of Leon and Castile. He establishes his capital at 
Leon ; confirms and adds to the laws of Alfonso V ; subdues the rebellious barons, 
and engages in a war with his brother Garcia III of Havarre, who at the 
1051 battle of Atapuerca is defeated and slain. 

1055 Ferdinand takes Cea and other fortresses from the Mohammedans. Viseu and Lamego 
taken (1057), and 

1061 Coimbra. The king of Toledo becomes a vassal of Leon. Valencia and Andalusia 
invaded by Ferdinand. On his death 

1065 Sancho II becomes king of Castile. Alfonso VI king of Leon and Garcia king of 
Galicia. Ferdinand’s daughters, Urraca and Elvira, receive Zamora and Toro. 

1068 Battle of Golpejara on the Pisuerga. Alfonso defeats Sancho, but on the arrival of 
the Cid is in his turn defeated by Sancho. 

1071 At the battle of Valpellage Sancho defeats Alfonso VI and imprisons him in a 

monastery, wdience he escapes to Toledo. Garcia then seizes the lands of Urraca, 

1072 but is attacked at Santareni by Sancho, who is at first defeated and taken prisoner, but 

afterwards released by the Cid. The Castilians in their turn defeat and capture 
Garcia, who is either held iDrisoner or made tributary. Sancho now besieges his 
sister IFrraca in Zamora, but is assassinated before the walls. 

1073 Alfonso VI returns, is elected at Burgos, and acknowledged by Leoimese, Castilians, 

and Galicians, but an oath is exacted of his innocence of Sancho’s death. Tlie oath 
is administered by the Cid, wLo incurs Alfonso’s lasting enmity. Garcia kept 
prisoner. 

1074 Expedition of Alfonso to aid the king of Toledo in resisting the king of Cordova. 

Alfonso invades Portugal, and makes several Mohammedan governors tributary. 
Mari-iage of the Cid and Ximena, 

1077 The Council of Burgos declines to accept the Roman ritual, but the supremacy of 
Rome is acknowledged by Alfonso. 

1081 The Cid banished for waging independent war against the king of Granada. He 
takes service with the Mohammedan ruler of Saragossa. 

1084 Toledo is taken by Alfonso from Yahya ben Ismail after a siege of two years, and 
becomes the capital of the kingdom. Alfonso in return for its surrender promised 
to maintain Yahya in possession of Valencia, but failed to do so. 

1086 Battle of Zallaka. Yousuf, king of the Almoravids, comes to the aid of the Spanish 
Moors, and defeats the forces of Castile, Aragon, and Barcelona. Alfonso resumes 
the offensive. The Cid is said to have been active in all these wars : after being 
banished by Alfonso he carried on hostilities on his own account, and after his 
restoration to favour was foremost in the great siege of Toledo, after which he 
again w^aged war on his own account, subduing many Moorish chiefs, including^ the 
kings of Saragossa and Valencia. The latter being deposed and slain by a rival, 
1094 the Cid laid siege to the city and took it after a long and famous siege. He was in 
1100 his turn twice besieged there, and after his death (1099) the Moors regained possession. 

1108 Yusuf’s successor Ali inflicted a severe defeat on Alfonso in the battle of Ucles or 

Urcesia. 

1109 Urraca, daughter of Alfonso VI, succeeds to Castile and Leon. Her second husband 

Alfonso I of Ai'agon, el Batallador, is recognised as Alfonso VII of Castile and 
Leon, and assumes the title of emperor of Spain. Alfonso Raymond, Urraca's son 
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by lier first marriage, inherits Galicia. Domestic quarrels and war between Urraca 
and her husband. A party declares for Alfonso Raymond, and after a long period 
of civil war and anarchy he is recognised on Urraca’s death as 

1126 Alfonso (VII) Raymond (also called Alfonso VIII). Peace arranged between him 
and his step-father. 

1131 On the lattePs death at Fraga the king of CastilS protects Aragon from the Moors, and 
occupies several Aragonese fortresses, which he only restores to Aragon as fiefs. 

1135 The rulers of Navarre, Barcelona, and Toulouse do Alfonso homage. He assumes the 
title of emperor of all Spain. War with Navarre and the count of Portugal. 

1110 Tourney of Valdevez. The Castilian knights defeated by the Portuguese. Alfonso 
Henriques of Portugal assumes the title of king. Alliance between Castile and 
Aragon for the partition of Navarre fails. 

1113 A formal treaty between Alfonso Raymond and Alfonso Henriques of Portugal 
recognises the latter as king of Portugal. 

1116 Castile and Aragon come to the aid of the Almoravids against the Almohads and 

1117 aided by the fleets of Pisa and Genoa take Almeria. The Christian frontiers are 

advanced to the Sierra Morena. 

1156 The knightly order of San Julian del Pereyro, afterwards called of Alcantara, founded 
to resist the Moors. 


TEMPORARY SEPARATION OF CASTILE AND LEON (1157-1230 a.d.) 

11.57 Sancho III inherits Castile, and Ferdinand H Leon. 

1158 Alfonso (VIII) (III of Castile) the Noble succeeds Sancho III at the age of three. 
His minority is occupied by quarrels for the regency leading to civil war between 
the noble houses of Lara and Castro. Ferdinand of Leon also claims the chief 
power and invades the^ country, while the Navarrese seize several border fortresses. 

1169 Cortes of Burgos. The cities send representatives. 

1170 Anarchy finally ended by Alfonso’s assuming the government himself when he con- 

cludes an alliance with Raymond, regent of Aragon, and marries Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry II of England. ® 

1175 Order of the knights of Santiago founded. 

1188 Alfonso IX of Leon succeeds Ferdinand 11. Disputes and hostilities between him 
and the king of Castile. 

1195 The two Alfonsos make an alliance against the Moors, but are severely defeated at 
Alarcon, whereupon they make %var on each other. 

1197 Peace between Leon and Castile consolidated by the marriage of Berengaria, daughter 
of Alfonso of Castile, to Alfonso of Leon. Pope Innocent III, wdio had already dis- 
solved the king of Leon’s marriage with Teresa of Portugal, excommunicates the 
sovereign of Leon, and lays the kingdom under an interdict. After a struggle 
of six years the king and queen separate, but their children are recognised as 
legitimate. War between the two Alfonsos. 

1212 Innocent III, aided by Alfonso of Castile, brings about an alliance of the Christian 
states in the peninsula and, in the great battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, they unite 
and inflict a crushing defeat on the Mohammedans. On this occasion the Spanish 
Christians were reinforced by large numbers of crusaders from abroad. 

1211 Henry I, a minor, succeeds Alfonso VIII of Castile. Berengaria is appointed regent 
but Alvaro Nunez de Lara contrives to supplant her, and rules in tyrannical faSiion 
till the death of Henry in 1217, when Berengaria succeeds, but immediately abdicates 
m favour of her son, the heir of Leon. 

1217 Ferdinand (III) the Saint. His father, Alfonso of Leon, supported by Alvaro Nunez 
invades Castile. The nobles rally round Ferdinand; Alvaro is taken, and peace 
made with Alfonso. ^ 


CASTILE AND LEON FROM THEIR PERMANENT REUNION TO THE ACCESSION 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC (1230-1479 a.d.) 

1230 Murcia is invaded by Ferdinand, who is besieging Jaen when he hears of his father’s 
death. Berengaria persuades his half-sisters to waive their pretensions, and Ferdi- 
nand reunites the kingdoms of Castile and Leon. He continues his victorious 
Moors, takes Cordova, occupies Murcia and part of Andalusia 
(1235), and ^ 

1248 takes Seville. 
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1252 Alfonso (X) el Sabio (the Learned). Xeres de la Frontera, Medina Sidonia, and 
Cadiz pass into his hands. 

1251 Eleanor, the king’s daughter, marries Prince Edward (Edward I) of England. 

1257 The king claims the duchy of Swabia, and having wasted large sums in fruitless 
endeavours to secure election to the German Empire, he replenishes his colfers by 
debasing the coinage, persecu^ng the Jews, and other arbitrary measures. 

1263 The Castilian rights over Algarve ceded to Portugal on the marriage of the Portuguese 
king with Beatrice, daughter of Alfonso el Sabio. Certain Castilian nobles make 
this an excuse to revolt, and demand redress of grievances and extraordinary privi- 
leges, which Alfonso weakly concedes. 

1275 Death of the king’s eldest son, the infante Ferdinand de la Cerda. The cortes 
declare Ferdinand’s brother Sancho the next heir, to the exclusion of Ferdinand’s 
sons, the infantes de la Cerda, whose cause is espoused by their uncle, the king of 
France. 



1281 War between Alfonso and Sancho. The nobles rally round Sancho, who makes alli- 
ance with the kings of Aragon and Portugal, and declares himself king. The war 
is only concluded by the defeat of Sancho a few months before Alfonso’s death. 
Alfonso is best known for the encouragement he gave to learning, and the impor- 
tant literary productions which bear his name — some of his owm work, and others 
compiled by his order. They include the code of laws called Las Siete Partidas 
(promulgated in 1258) ; the astronomical work called the Alfonsine Tables (di'awn up 
in 1253) ; the Cronica General de Espafta, a translation of the Holy Bible, and some 
poems. 

1284 Sancho the Great and the Brave (or Bravo). The reign is disturbed by the con- 
stant rebellions of the Laras and the king’s brother Don Juan, and the infantes de 
la Cerda, aided by Aragon, and supported by France. 

1292 Alonzo Perez de Guzman the Good takes Tarifa from the Moors, and maintains it 
against the emperor of Morocco and Don Juan, refusing to surrender even to save 
his son whom Juan murders before the walls. 

1295 The accession of Ferdinand (IV) el Emplazado (the Summoned) at the age of nine, 
gives fresh impulse to anarchy. The Hermandad or brotherhood of citizens is 
formed to resist the lawless depredations of the nobles. The queen-mother, Maria 
de Molina, recognizes it, and opposes a bold resistance to rival pretenders and 
domestic and foreign enemies. 

1301 She obtains the papal recognition of her marriage, and of the legitimacy of Ferdi- 
nand IV, but nevertheless the struggles with turbulent barons continue during the 
remainder of the reign. 

1305 Treaty of Carapillo puts an end to the struggle for the succession. Ferdinand begins 
to reign in his own name. 

1310 Trial of the Templars at Salamanca. Their solemn acquittal does not prevent the 
suppression of their order in Castile as elsewhere. 

1312 Mysterious death of Ferdinand, as TYas said, by the judgment of God. Alfonso XI, 
an infant, succeeds. Beturn of anarchy in the struggle for the regency. 

1315 The regency divided between the infantes Pedro and Juan, the king’s uncles. 

1319 Both regents slain in battle with the Moors. 

1320 Don Juan Manuel assumes the regency. Civil wars with rival claimants. 

1324 The king assumes the government, but fails to restore order. He murders his cousin, 
Juan el Tuerto, and by repudiating his owui wife, daughter of Don Juan IManuel, 
provokes the latter to rebellion. 

1328 Right of the cortes to a voice in important affairs of state recognised by the king. 
He undertakes for himself and successors to impose no tax without the consent of. 
the cortes. 

1339 Abul Hakam, emir of Fez, arrives in Si}ain with a large army. Alfonso aided by 

troops from Aragon and Portugal defeats him in the great 

1340 Battle of Salado. Abul Hakam flees to Africa. 

1344 Algeciras taken by Alfonso after a long siege. 

1350 Death of Alfonso by the Black Death at the siege of Gibraltar. It was to pay for this 

war that the alcavala^ a tax of one-twentieth on all sales of real property, was first 
granted. Alfonso XI patronised letters, and ordered the continuation of the Cronica 
of Alfonso X which w^as intrusted to a royal chronicler. The code of. Alfonso X 
was also brought into use in this reign. Pedro the Cruel. Leonora de Guzman, 
the late king’s mistress, imprisoned and her sons driven into exile. 

1351 Murder of Leonora de Guzman and of Garcilasso de la Vega, adelantado of Castile. 

1352 Henry of Trastamara and Don Tello, Leonora’s sons, revolt and form a league against 

1353 Pedro. The king marries Blanche de Bourbon, a French princess, but immediately 

forsakes her for Maria de Padilla, retaining Blanche a prisoner. 
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135^ Ferdinand Perez de Castro revolts in revenge for tlie king's false marriage with his 
sister Juana. The citizens of Toledo take arms for Blanche, Meeting at Toro 
between Pedro and his barons. Pedro consents to reinstate Blanche. 

1355 Pedro takes Toledo, imprisons Blanche at Siguenza, executes several rebels, and mas- 

sacres the Jewish merchants. The kingdom laid under an interdict. 

1356 Toro taken by Pedi ‘0 from his mother. He nfhssacres her partisans before her eyes. 

Pedro engages in a war with Portugal, in which many Castilian nobles join the 
foreigner. 

1358 Don Fadrique, grand-master of Santiago and son of Leonora de Guzman, slain by 
Pedro's own hand and his pai'tisans murdered. Murder of Don Juan, infante of 
Aragon. 

1361 Portuguese refugees delivered up to Pedro I of Portugal in exchange for Castilians 

who had fled to Portugal, and execution of the persons surrendered. Blanche de 
Bourbon poisoned. 

1362 Maria de Padilla dies. Pedro declares her son his lawful heir. Abu Said, king of 

Granada, comes to ask Pedro’s assistance and is robbed and murdered by him. 

13G3 The Black Prince (of Wales) concludes an alliance -with Pedro the Cruel to meet a 
threatened invasion of Castile fi'oni France. The French, under Du Guesclin, unite 
with the party of Henry of Trastamara, who, supported by Aragon, claims Pedro's 
throne. 

1366 Battle of Borja. Sir Hugh Calverley, commanding the English Free Company under 

Du Guesclin, defeats the Castilians, and Henry is proclaimed at Calahorra. Flight 
of Pedro. Henry takes peaceful possession of Burgos and is crowned. Edward the 
Black Prince receives Pedro at Bordeaux and makes a ti'eaty with him which in- 
cludes Charles the Bad of Havarre. Edward engages to restore Pedro in return for 
the surrender of certain seaports. Charles promises the army a free passage through 
Navarre. The English’ advance guard cut to pieces at Arihez. 

1367 Battle of Navarre te, or Najera, and complete triumph of the English. Henry escapes 

to Aragon. Pedro celebrates his restoration by a series of murders. He evades his 
engagements wdth the Black Prince, and the latter withdraws his troops much 
reduced by famine and disease, 

1369 Henry returns, is welcomed by some cities and reduces others. Pedro makes alliance 
with Muhammed V of Granada. The united troops fail to retake Cordova, and 
Muhammed retreats. Pedro on his way to relieve Toledo is invested in Montiel by 
Henry. In an interview between the brothers, a struggle ensues in which Henry 
stabs "Pedro to death. Henry II. The king of Portugal claims the throne of Cas- 
tile, which is also threatened by Navarre, Aragon, and Granada. 

1371 Anew O^'dmance concerning the Admmlsiration of Justice regulebtes criminal procedure. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, claims the throne in right of his wife, Constanza, 
daughter of Pedro the Cruel. 

1372 Battle off La Eochelle. Hem*y wins a naval victory over the English. 

1373 Lisbon besieged by Henry, and the king of Portugal forced to make peace. 

1379 Juan I makes alliance with France. 

1380 The Castilians sail up the Thames and destroy the English shipping. Ferdinand of 

Portugal offers John of Gaunt his alliance. 

1381 The earl of Cambridge arrives in Portugal with a few followers, but after some fighting 

in iCastile returns to England. 

1382 Beatrice, heiress of Portugal, marries Juan of Castile, but on the death of her father 

Ferdinand, her uncle Joao I usurps the Portuguese throne 

1385 and defeats Juan of Castile in a great battle at Aljubarrota, w^here the Castilians 

lose ten thousand men. 

1386 John of Gaunt lands in Galicia, is proclaimed king at Santiago, and with the 

1387 help of the king of Portugal takes several fortresses, but is driven to retreat by an 

outbreak of plague in his army. John of Gaunt resigns his claims in return for 
fiefs and money and the marriage of his daughter with Juan’s eldest son, who 
receives the title of prince of Asturias, now first assigned to the heir of Castile. 

1390 Henry (III) the Sickly succeeds at the age of eleven. Disputes for the regency. 

1392 Persecution of the Jews. 

1393 Henry assumes the government himself. He has some success in restoring order, and 

ranges himself on the side of the people against the nobles. 

1101 The cortes of Tordesillas passes measures for reform of the judicial system. Embassy 
to Tamerlane or Timur. 

1401 Conquest of the Canaries by Jean de Bethencourt, a Norman adventurer, with assist- 
ance from Henry, who grants him the title of king. 

1106 Juan II, one year-old, succeeds under the guardianship of his uncle Ferdinand the 
Just. Ferdinand restrains the turbulence of the nobles. 
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1408 Alvap de Luna comes to court as a page and begins to exercise his influence over duan. 
1412 Ferdinand accepts the crown of Aragon, but maintains his influence in Castile tiU his 
death (1410). 

1420 Henry, brother of Alfonso Y of Aragon and Juan II of Navarre, desiring to marry 
Juan’s sister Catalina, seizes the king and keeps him prisoner till he consents to the 
marriage. ^ 

1425 Alvaro de Luna, the king’s favourite, made constable of Castile. 

1427 The nobles, jealous of his unbounded influence, league against him. He is exiled, but 
soon recalled. 

1429 New league against Alvaro. The kings of Navarre and Aragon invade Castile. 

1431 Battle of Higueruela and the defeat of the Moors by De Luna. His vigorous rule 
brings prosperity to Castile. 

1439 New league against De Luna, and civil war in wflich the kings of Aragon and Navarre 
join, 

1445 but are defeated by Juan in the battle of Olmedo. 

1453 The king, prompted by his second wife Isabella of Portugal, resolves on De Luna’s 

death. He is seized, tried, and executed. 

1454 Hen^ (IV) the Impotent. His extravagance and neglect provoke the barons to 

unite against him and, after several unsuccessful attempts, compel him to set aside 
the infanta Juana, called La Beltraneja, and recognise his brother Alfonso as his 
heir. 

1465 Not content with this, at a solemn ceremony on the plain of Avila, they declare Henry 
deposed and set up Alfonso as king. 

1468 A destructive civil war continues till Alfonso’s death (1468), when his sister Isabella 

(the Catholic) refuses to take his place, and contents herself with recognition as 
Henry’s heiress. 

1469 Isabella refuses to marry the heir of Portugal, and marries Ferdinand prince of 

Aragon. Henry’s endeavours to secure Juana’s succession produce further bloodshed. 
He bequeaths Castile to her in his will. 

1474 Henry IV dies, and Isabella (I) the Catholic has herself proclaimed queen of Castile. 
Ferdinand endeavours to assert his own claims as representative of the male line, 
but is induced to accept a carefully defined share in the government. The cause of 
Juana la Beltraneja is espoused by many Castilian nobles and by her uncle Alfonso V 
of Portugal, who proposes to marry her and invades Castile. 

1476 Battle of Toro and complete victory of Ferdinand and Isabella. The rebels submit. 
1479 Treaty with Portugal. Alfonso renounces Juana and she retires to a convent. Death 
of Juan H of Aragon. Ferdinand succeeds him as Ferdinand IL 


THE KINGDOM OF NAVARRE (711-1516 A.n.) 

Grarcia Ximenes, first legendary king. Elected after the battle of Guadalete (711) to 
defend the country against the Moors, from whom he recovers considerable territory. 
From him the Navarrese writers derive a series of kings who reigned during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, but they seem, like Garcia Ximenes himself, to be purely 
fictitious personages. During this period the district seems to have been subjected 
either to Asturias or the Frankish empire, probably the latter. 

778 Charlemagne invades Navarre and seizes Pamplona. On his return to France, after 
failing before Saragossa, his rearguard under Roland is attacked by troops from 
Spanish Gascony, including Navarre and other Spanish states, both Christian and 
Moor, and totally destroyed in the pass of Eoncesvalles. 

806 Pepin, son of Charlemagne, receives the submission of the Navarrese and organises the 
government of the country. 

836 Sancho Ifiigo, count (called by some, king) of Navarre. 

885 Garcia I. 

891 Moorish invasion. Garcia I is slain. Portufio Garces rules during the minority of 
Garcia’s son, Sancho Garces Abarca. 

905 Sancho (I) Garces Abarca. 

007 Pamplona besieged by the Moors during Sancho’s absence in Gascony. Sancho relieves 
it after a rapid winter march across the Pyrenees and wins a great victory. Many 
victories won by Sancho over the Moors and the kingdom extended southwards. 

920 Sancho retires to a monastery. 

921 Abd ar-Eahman IH invades Navarre and routs the combined forces of Navarre and 

Leon at the Val-de-Junquera. , The Navarrese under Sancho defeat Abd ar-Rahinan’s 
forces on their return from a raid into Gascony. 

925 Garcia (II), El Tembloso (the Tremhlex'). 
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951 The Icing of Navarre in alliance with Fernan Gonsalez, count of Castile, unsuccess- 
fully supports Sancho, prince of Leon, against the latter's brother, Ordoho HI of 
Leon. 

956 Castile invaded by Garcia, and Fernan taken prisoner. 

970 Sancho (II), El Mayor (The Great). This king was the most powerful sovereign of 
Christian Spain at this period. Besides ‘^eing master of Navarre, Sobrarbe, and 

1026 Aragon he conquered Castile after the murder of his brother-in-law, the Count Garcia 

1031 and won the eastern portion of Leon as far as the river Cea from Bermudo III. His 
second son Ferdinand married Bermudo's sister and heiress, and eventually became 
sovereign of Leon and Castile (1037) . The lordship of Eibagorza was also among 
Sancho's acquisitions. 

1035 Garcia III inherits Navarre and a small district on the south bank of the Ebro, while 
the rest of the dominions of Sancho the Great are divided among the latter's other 
sons. Eamiro, to whom Aragon had fallen, invades Navarre as Garcia is on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, but is driven back. Garcia then aids Ferdinand, who has suc- 

1037 ceeded to Castile, to tiuumph over Bermudo III of Leon. But when the latter's 
defeat and death give Ferdinand the kingdom of Leon, Garcia turns against his 
brother and allies himself with the emirs of Saragossa and Tudela. 

1051 Battle of Atapuerca. Garcia and his allies defeated and Garcia slain by Ferdinand, 
who annexes the Navarrese possessions south of the Ebro. Sancho III. 

1076 Murder of Sancho by his brother Raymond and his sister Ermesinda. The murderers 
expelled from the kingdom. The kings of Aragon and Leon dispute for the crown 
of Navarre. The king of Leon annexes Rioja. The king of Aragon becomes king 
of Navarre under the name of Sancho (IV) Ramirez. 

1091 Pedro (Pedro I of Aragon). 

1101 Alfonso (Alfonso I of Aragon). On his death without issue the Navarrese refuse to 
recognise his will bequeathing his kingdom to the knightly orders of St. John and 
the Temple, and elect 

1131 Garcia (IV) Ramirez, a member of the old royal house of Navarre, while the Aragonese 
prefer Alfonso's brother, Ramiro (I) the Monk. Alfonso (VH) Raymond of Castile 
and Leon, who assumes the title of emperor of all Spain, receives the homage of 
Garcia and Ramiro. Garcia becomes a feudatory of Ramiro. Alliance between 
Garcia and Alfonso, count of Portugal, against Alfonso Raymond. Alfonso Ray- 
mond invades Navarre. Garcia acknowledges his supremacy. 

1110 Alfonso Raymond makes alliance with Aragon for the partition of Navarre and again 
invades it, while Garcia invades Aragon. After both have won successes, Alfonso 
and Garcia make peace. 

1150 Sancho (V) the Wise. This king's reign is occupied with obscure and frequent hos- 
tilities with the neighbouring states of Aragon, Barcelona, and Castile. 

1176 The kings of Castile and Navarre refer their differences to Henry II of England. His 

1179 decision is not acted upon, but a later peace between them embraces the same terms. ‘ 

1191 Berengaria, daughter of Sancho V, marries Richard I of England. 

1191 Sancho (VI) the Infirm. He makes alliance with Castile and Leon against the Moors. 

1195 Battle of Alarcon. Alfonso VIII of Castile defeated by Yakub Al-mansur. Quarrels 
amongst the allies. Sancho concludes an alliance with the Almohads. Alfonso of 
Leon takes Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Biscay. Alliance of Navarre, Leon, Aragon, Cas- 
tile, and Portugal against the Moors, which leads to the defeat of a Moorish army 
under Muhammed an-Nasir in the 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1231 Thibaut I (Theobald or Teobaldo), count of Champagne, elected king. 

1239 Seventh Crusade led by Thibaut to Syria. On the defeat of a portion of the army he 
and the other Frencn princes desert their comrades and return to Spain. 

1253 Thibaut II. 

1270 Eighth Crusade. Thibaut accompanies St. Louis to the Holy Land and dies on his 

way home. Henry Crassus. 

1271 Joan or Jeanne I succeeds at the age of four. The country reduced to anarchy by 

disputes between native factions and foreign princes respecting the disposal of her 
hand. 

1281 Joan marries Philip IV of France. 

1305 Louis Hutin (Louis X of France) succeeds Joan. 

1316 Philip I (V of France) succeeds, to the prejudice of the daughter of Louis Hutin. 

1322 Charles I^(rV of Fi*ance), brother of Philip I, The Navarrese protest against this 
reassertion of the Salic law and on Charles' death the crown passes to Louis Hutin's 
daughter, 

1328 Joan II, with her husband, Philip II (count of flvreux), who at their coronation sign 
a convention securing the independence of Navarre. Massacre of the Jews. 
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1334: War with Castile. 

1343 Philip joins Alfonso XI of Castile in besieging Algeciras and dies during the siege. 
1349 Charles (II) the Bad. His endeavours to recover the lordships of Brie and Chain- 



1361 Eeturn of Charles to Xavarre. He promises to aid Pedro the Cruel of Castile against 
Aragon. 

1366 Alliance of Charles with Edward the Black Prince of Wales to restore Pedro the 
Cruel. Charles plays fast and loose with the rival kings of Castile and seizes 
Salvatierra and Logrono for himself. 

1370 On the accession of Henry II Charles invades Castile- 

1371 Claims of Xavarre to Champagne, Brie, etc., ceded to France in exchange for Mont- 

pellier. Charles makes peace with Henry II. 

1377 Charles accused of plotting to acquire domains in Gascony. His French possessions 
declared forfeited. The Castilians invade Xavarre and besiege Pamplona. Charles 
makes alliance with the English and on their approach the Castilians retreat. 

1385 Charles accused of plotting to poison the French royal family. The last remains of 
his French possessions are seized. 

1387 Charles (III) the Noble. 

1403 Dukedom of Xemours granted to the king of Xavarre. 

1425 Blanche, daughter of Charles the Xoble, succeeds wdth her husband Juan of Aragon. 
He interferes constantly in the internal troubles of Castile, while Blanche governs 
peaceably during his absence. 

1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon in the absence of Alfonso V. 

1442 Charles of Viana succeeds to Xavarre as regent on the death of his mother Blanche. 
The kingdom is distracted by two parties, the Beaumonts, partisans of Charles, and 
the Agramonts, partisans of his father Juan. 

1447 Juan marries Juana Henriquez and appoints his wife co-regent of Xavarre. She 
quarrels with Charles. 

1452 Revolt of Charles. Birth of his half-brother Ferdinand (the Catholic). Battle of 
Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Charles is released and returns to 
Xavarre, but finding his enemies too strong for him he witlidraw^s to Xaples. 

1458 Juan succeeds to the throne of Aragon as Juan II. Misunderstanding between father 
and son continues till 

1460 Charles negotiates for the hand of Isabella of Castile which was desired for his half- 

brother Ferdinand of Aragon. Charles is arrested by his father when Catalonia 
revolts in his favour, and Juan is obliged to 

1461 recognise him as his heir. The prince dies immediately afterwards. 

1464 Blanche, Charles' eldest sister, dies, probably poisoned at the instigation of her father 
by her sister Eleanor, countess of Foix. "The country continues to be distracted by 
the wars of the Beaumonts and Agramonts. 

1479 Eleanor de Foix becomes queen on the death of Juan and dying immediately after- 
wards is succeeded by her grandson, Francis Phoebus de Foix. 

1483 Catherine de Foix. Ferdinand and Isabella endeavour to secure her hand and 
kingdom for their eldest son, but she marries Jean d’Albret. 

1512 Ferdinand the Catholic demands the cession of six Xavarrese fortresses and a free 

passage through Xavarre to facilitate his invasion of Guieune. Treaty of alliance 
between France and Xavarre signed at Blois. Ferdinand's general, the duke of 
Alva, takes Pamplona and occupies the whole of upper Xavarre. Ferdinand's Eng- 
lish allies refuse to co-operate with him for the reduction of the rest of the country, 
and on their withdrawal Jean d'Albret with a French army besieges Alva in Pam- 
plona, but for lack of provisions is compelled to retreat. 

1513 Treaty between Ferdinand and Louis XII of France by which the latter abandons 

Xavarre. Ferdinand restores order and conciliates the Xavarrese towns by con- 
firming their privileges. 

1515 The cortes of Burgos formally incorporates Xavarre into the kingdom of Castile. 


CATALOXIA (470-1160 a.d.) 

470 Gothalania (Catalonia) was the name bestowed on the northeastern section of His- 
X^ania Tarraconensis in consequence of its occupation by the Goths and Alans (470). 

712 Berbers take possession of the whole Catalonian territory. At the end of the eighth 
century Charlemagne’s troops, under command of Louis le Ddbonnaire, invade Cata- 
lonia, and conquer a district including Barcelona, Lerida, Tarragona, and Tortosa 
which they call the Marca Hispanica or Spanish Mark. Bera, a native of Gothic 
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Gaul, becomes count of Earcelona and the Mark, and tji*annises over the country. 
Counts of Eosello, Ampurias, Besalu, Cerdagiie, Pallars, and Urgel appointed. Fre- 
quent conflicts with the Moors in which the Frankish armies join and waste the 
southern districts. 

814: Death of Charlemagne. Septimania becomes united with the Spanish Mark. 

826 Bera, being deposed for ti-easonable dealings wi^h A1 Hakira of Cordova, is succeeded 
as duke of Septimania, by Bernhard, son of William of Toulouse, who plays an 
important role in Franldsh history. 

832 Bernhard aids Pepin, king of Aquitaine, in rebellion against Louis le Debonnaire 
and is deprived of his dignities. 

836 Bernhard reinstated in his duchy. 

840 Charles the Bald succeeds to Catalonia on the death of Louis le Debonnaire. Bern- 
hard at first refuses and then oflers his allegiance ; but afterwards aiming at inde- 
pendence is murdered by Charles. William, Bernhard’s son, seeks refuge with 
Abd ar-Rahman. 

846 Aledran made count of Barcelona by Charles. William wages successful war against 
him, but is finally murdered. Frankish dominion restored. Il^arbonensian Gaul is 
taken from the Spanish Mark and added to Toulouse. 

852 Barcelona retaken by the Moors. They retain possession during twelve years. 

858 Wilfrid I (Wilfredo or Hiinfrido I) count of Barcelona. He takes possession of 
Toulouse, etc. Summoned to JSTarbonne to justify himself, he is there slain in a 
petty fray and is succeeded by 

872 Salomon, who is murdered in revenge for Wilfrid’s death by the latter’s son. 

874 Wilfred (II) the Hairy, who successfully repels the Moors, makes himself independent 
of France and leaves his territory to his son 

907 Miro, who bequeaths it to his three sons, Seniofredo, Oliva, and Miro, under the 
regency of their uncle Suniario, count of Urgel. 

950 Seniofredo. 

967 Borello, son of Suniario. 

984 Almansor takes Barcelona, slaughters the inhabitants, and burns a great x^^trt of the 
city. Borello recovers Barcelona and expels the invaders. 

993 Raymond I repels a Moorish invasion and wins a battle against Suleiman of Cordova 

1009 which places the usurper Muhammed I on the throne. The Catalans take the lead 
in an unsuccessful crusade against the Moorish pirates of the Balearic islands. 

1017 Berengar I organises the country and grants privileges to Barcelona and other towns. 

1035 Raymond II wins victories over the Moors of Saragossa and becomes sovereign of all 
Catalonia, Pie abolishes the old Gothic laws, substituting the 

1068 Usages of Catalonia^ and institutes the Peace of God in an assembly of the Estates 
which is the earliest occasion in European history on which deputies are summoned 
from the towns. By marriage and purchase he acquires Conflans, Carcassonne, 
ITarbonne, Toulouse, and other French |)ossessions. Bequeaths his dominions to his 
two sons as joint rulers. 

1076 Raymond (III) the Hairy quarrels with his brother Berengar. The nobles effect a 
settlement whereby each is to reign alternately for six months. Raymond is mur- 
dered, probably *at Berengar’s instigation. Berengar governs alone as guardian for 
Raymond Ill’s son. 

1082 Raymond IV. Bernard Atto, vicomte de Beziers, usurps the lordship of Carcassonne. 
The people appeal to Raymond from his oppressions. He becomes a vassal of Ray- 
mond. By marriage and inheritance Raymond acquires Besalu (1111), Provence, 
and Cerdagne (1117), and conquers Majorca. Provence passes on his death to his 
son Berengar. 

1131 Raymond V. 

1137 On Raymond’s betrothal to Petronilla, daughter of Ramiro the Monk, king of Aragon, 
he is declared heir to the throne of Aragon and assumes the administration of that 
kingdom. 

1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla confirms union of Catalonia and Aragon. 


THE KINGDOM OF ARAGON FROM ITS RISE TILL ITS UNION WITH CASTILE 

(1035-1479 A.n.) 

1035 On the death of Sancho el Mayor of Navarre his territories are divided among his sons, 
and Ramiro I succeeds to a small P^^renean district called Aragon in the north- 
western corner of the modern province in the territory of the ancient Yascones. 
Ramiro by his wars with the Moors extends his borders, absorbing Sobrarbe and 
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Eibagorza, and reducing several Moorish governors to the condition of tributaries. 
He consents to adopt the Koman ritual and to send tribute to the pope. 

1067 Sancho Ramirez. 

1076 On the murder of Sancho III of Navarre, Saiicho Ramirez and Alfonso VI of Castile 
invade Navarre, and Sancho becomes king of Navarre as Sancho IV. He conquers 
several cities from the Moors, commences a war with the emir of Saragossa, and 
dies while besieging Huesca. 

1091 Pedro I. 

1096 Battle of Alcoraz. Pedro wins a decisive victory over the Moors of Saragossa and 
their Castilian allies, and takes Huesca. 

1104: Alfonso (I), el Batallador (the Fighter), and the Emperor. 

1109 Death of Alfonso VI of Castile. His daughter Urraca, the wife of Alfonso I, el 
Batallador, succeeds, and her husband is acknowledged as Alfonso VII of Leon and 
Castile. He quarrels with his wife, and constant civil war is the result to Castile. 

1118 Saragossa taken by el Batallador after a five years’ siege. It becomes the capital of 
Aragon. 

1120 Battle of Daroca. El Batallador defeats an Almoravid army, takes Tarragona and 
Calatayud, and invades Andalusia. 

1126 Death of Urraca. Castile is definitely sepai*ated from Aragon under Alfonso VII 
(Raymond) of Castile and Leon, Urraca’s son by her first husband. 

1180 Bordeaux besieged and taken by Alfonso I. He resumes his war against the Moors. 

1133 Representatives of the cities summoned to the cortes. 

1134: Alfonso is defeated at Fraga and dies soon after, bequeathing his dominions to the 
knights of the Temple and St. John. His subjects refuse to recognise his will 
and his brother, Ramiro (II) the Monk, is persuaded to leave his monastery and 
accept the crown of Aragon, while the Navarrese choose Garcia (IV) Ramirez as 
king. 

1137 Petronilla, Ramiro’s infant daughter, betrothed to Raymond, count of Catalonia, who 
is appointed regent of Aragon. Catalonia thus becomes absorbed in Aragon, and 
Ramiro retires to a cloister. 

1140 Navarre invaded by Raymond in conjunction with AHouso VII of Castile, but without 
success, and on the conclusion of peace the three sovereigns make alliance against 
the Moors and capture various cities, Raymond acquiring Fraga, Lerida, and Tortosa. 

1150 Marriage of Raymond and Petronilla. 

1162 Death of Raymond. Petronilla abdicates in favour of her son Alfonso II, who acquires 
RoussiUon by inheritance and wins Teruel and other fortresses from the Moors. In 
this reign cortes were held and attended by the four estates of the realm (1163, 1164). 

1196 Pedro II. 

1203 Coronation of Pedro by the pope. Aragon is constituted a papal fief, and Pedro 
promises to pay tribute to the holy see, but 

1205 the estates of Saragossa repudiate the transaction. 

1208 The Albigensian crusade. Pedro refuses to declare for either party, but turns his 
arms against the Moors and shares the glory at the great Christian victory of . 

1212 Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1213 He endeavours to mediate between the Albigensians and the crusaders, but fails and 

lays siege to the latter’s city of Miiret, when he is slain in a battle with Simon de 
Montfort. James (I) the Conqueror, known as Don Jayme of Aragon (in Cata- 
lonian En Jacme, lo Conqueridor), succeeds at the age of six. The usual civil wars 
occupy his- minority, but finally he triumphs over all rebels. 

1228 Balearic Islands, the haunt of Moorish pirates, attacked and subdued after a four 
years’ war. 

1232 Valencia invaded. 

1238 Conquest of Valencia completed. The Moors are guaranteed security and religious 
liberty. 

1264-1266 Murcia reconquered by Janies for his son-iii-law, Alfonso X of Castile. 

1268 By the execution of Conradin, the last of the Holieiistaufen, Constanza, wife of James’ 

son, Pedro (III), and daughter of Manfred, king of Sicily, becomes heiress of Sicily, 
now in the hands of the usurper, Charles of Anjou. 

1269 Preparations for a crusade to the Holy Land headed by James. The king is turned 

back by a storm, but his son, Fernan Sanchez, proceeds to Acre. Like Alfonso X 
of Castile, James left a chronicle or commentary of his reign (afterwards continued 
by Raymond Muntaner), as well as a book of aphorisms called the Libre de Saviesa, 
both written in the Catalan language. 

1276 Pedro (III) the Great. The Balearic Islands with Roussillon, Montpellier, etc., are 
converted by the will of James I into a separate kingdom of IMajorcaior his younger 
son, James I of Majorca. Pedro prepares to invade Sicily. 
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1282 The Sicilian Vespers, in. which the native population massacre twenty-eight thousand 
Frenchmen. Charles of Anjon lays siege to Messina. Pedro of Aragon comes to 
its relief and is proclaimed king of Sicily. Eoger de Lauria, Pedro’s admiral, with 
a few ships destroys the French fleet. 

The Aravonese cortes protest against the kmg’s wars and exact the General Privilege, 
the Magna Charta of Aragon, confli-ming their liberties. The pope excommunicates 
1284 Pedro. De Lauria takes Malta and destroys the fleet in the Bay of Naples. The 
pope, Martin IV, proclaims a crusade against Aragon and bestows the kingdom 
on the French prince, Charles of Valois. The Aragonese are reluctant to oppose 
Rome. 

1*285 The crusaders invade the kingdom, but after taking and sacking several cities the 
army breaks up. Charles of Anjou dies, leaving his claims to his son Charles II. 
Pedro dies, leaving Sicily to his younger son James and Aragon to Alfonso III. 
Majorca subdued by Alfonso, 

1287 The “ Privilege of Union” granted, authorising armed rebellion against the sovereign 
who shall infringe his subjects’ liberties. 

1291 As a result of negotiations conducted by Edward I of England, AKonso is reconciled 
to the pope and Sicily is abandoned by James, who immediately after, on the death 
of Alfonso, succeeds to Aragon as James II. He makes his brother Frederick 
(Fadrique) his lieutenant in Sicily. 

1295 Alliance between James and Charles of Anjou. 

1296 The pope invests James with Sardinia and Corsica, occupied at the time by the Geno- 

ese and Pisans. The deserted Sicilians give the crown to Frederick. The king of 
Aragon assists Charles in his attempts to recover Sicily, but abandons the enterprise 
after several successes. 

1302 Peace between Frederick and Charles by which the former retains Sicily, the latter 

Naples. 

1303 The Catalan Grand Company is formed by Roger di Flor from the disbanded mer- 

cenaries (chiefly Aragonese and Catalan) of Frederick and takes service with the 
Greek emperor Andronicus II. 

1319 Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia declared inseparable. 

1324 Sardinia invaded by James. With the aid of the grand justice of Arborea, Marian 
IV, the Pisans are expelled. The grand justice turns his arms against the Arago- 
nese and the war is continued under 

1327 Alfonso IV, when the Genoese assist the islanders and ravage the coasts of Catalonia. 
1336 Pedro IV refuses to recognise the claims of his stepmother, Leonora of Castile, and 
her sons, Juan and Ferdinand, to the appanages assigned them under Alfonso’s will, 
and thus involves himself in civil disputes and a war with Castile. He offends the 
clergy by crowning himself instead of being crowned by the archbishop of Saragossa. 

1343 Invasion of Majorca by Pedro. The islanders welcome him, deserting James II of 

]\Iajorca. Pedro conquers James’ French possessions. 

1344 Balearic Islands formally annexed to Aragon. 

1347 Attempt of Pedro to secure the succession to his daughter Constanza in preference to 

his brother James, in defiance of the Salic law as established by; James I. League 
of nobles and cities in a union in favor of James. The Sardinians backed by the 
Genoese and Pisans seize the occasion to revolt. A second union formed in Valencia 
under the infante Ferdinand. At the cortes of Saragossa Pedro is compelled to 
promise to hold annual meetings of the estates, to select his advisers with their 
approval, and to recognise James as his heir. Death of James. Pedro wins over 
the Catalans and at the 

1348 battle of Epila defeats the union. He annuls the “ Privilege of Union ” of 1287, but 

enlarges the powers of the justiciar. Leonora and her son Juan take refuge in 
Castile, where both are subsequently murdered by Pedro the Cruel. 

1349 James of Majorca attempts to recover the Balearic Islands, but fails and dies soon 

after. Pedro defeats the Sardinian rebels, and allies himself with Venice against 
Genoa. 

1350 The era of Spain ceases to be used in Aragon. 

1352 The Venetian and Catalonian fleets defeated by the Genoese, wdno renew their 
encouragement of the Sardinians. The Genoese fleet defeated in the Thracian 
Bosphonis by the fleets of Catalonia and Venice. 

1354 The Sardinian estates are convoked by Pedro at Cagliari, but fail to pacify the 
belligerents, 

1356 War with Castile. The king of Aragon supports Henry of Trastamara and the 
other Castilian rebels. 

1363 A peace concluded with Castile in accordance with which Pedro of Aragon murders 
his own brother Ferdinand. War with Castile renewed. 
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1308 The justice of Arborea defeats the Aragonese in Sardinia and maintains himself till 
the Genoese come to his aid (1373), After his death the struggle is continued with 
less vigour by his son, and when the latter is put to death by his own people the war 
is prosecuted by his sister Leonora with whom Pedro efects an agreement in 1386. 
1377 Death of Frederick king of Sicily. ^Pedro claims the throne, but is eventually satisfied 
with the marriage of the heiress iVlaria with his grandson Martin. 

1387 Juan I. Trial of the king’s stepmother Sybilla for witchcraft. Some of her friends 
executed. 

1392 Aragonese troops under the king’s brother Martin sent to Sicily to quell a revolt 
against Queen Maria and her husband, Martin’s son, the younger Martin. 

1395 Martin succeeds to Aragon. The count de Foix, husband of the late king’s eldest 
daughter, invades the kingdom to assert her rights, but finds no supporters. Martin, 
having pacified Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, returns to Spain. Pope Boniface IX, 
1397 in revenge for the recognition by Aragon of the anti-pope Benedict XIII (Pedro de 
Luna), confers Sardinia and Sicily on the count de Molinets. 

1401 Death of Maria of Sicily. She is succeeded by her husband, the younger Martin, who, 

1402 the following year, marries Blanche, heiress of Navarre. 

1409 Martin of Sicily suppresses the rebellion in Sardinia. He dies without issue. Blanche 

becomes regent of Sicily. 

1410 Interregnum, consequent on the death of Martin of Aragon without direct heirs. 

During two years the country is distracted by the conflicts of rival claimants to the 
throne till, at the instance of the justiciar Juan de Cerda, a commission is selected 
from the cortes of the three provinces of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia which 
names the infante Ferdinand, regent of Castile, and he receives the crowns of 
Aragon and Sicily as 

1412 Ferdinand (I) the Just. He subdues a rebellion of the count of Urgel and maintains 
tranquillity in the kingdom till his death in 

1416 when he is succeeded by his son Alfonso (V) the Magnanimous. 

1417 Reduction of Corsica attempted by Alfonso without much success. 

1420 Joauna, queen of Naples, adopts Alfonso on condition of his defending her dominions 
against the duke of Anjou, which he does with success. 

1423 Joanna quarrels with Alfonso and adopts Louis of Anjou in his place. 

1425 Death of Charles III of Navarre. He is succeeded by Blanche and her husband Juan, 
brother of Alfonso of Aragon. 

1432 Juan appointed regent of Aragon. Alfonso sets out to recover Naples. 

1435 Joanna of Naples dies, bequeathing her kingdom to Rene of Anjou. Alfonso besieges 
Gaeta, but is defeated in a naval battle. Himself, the king of Navarre, and his 
brother Henry become the prisoners of the duke of Milan, who immediately releases 
them. Don Pedro of Aragon takes Gaeta. In the next few years Alfonso makes 
himself master of the kingdom of Naples. 

1442 The office of justiciar declared tenable for life. Blanche of Navarre dies. Juan 

retains the title of Idn^ of Navarre, while her son, Charles of Viana, becomes ruler. 

1443 Ferdinand, Alfonso’s illegitimate son, recognised as heir of N aples by Pope Eugenius IV. 
1447 Juan of Navarre marries Juana Henriquez and subsequently appoints her co-regent 

of Navarre. She quarrels with Charles of Viana. 

1452 Battle of Aybar. Juan defeats and captures Charles. Reconciliation of Juan and 
Charles. Birth of Juan’s younger son, Ferdinand the Catholic. 

1458 Death of Alfonso V. Aragon, Sicily, and Sardinia pass to the king of Navarre, Juan 11. 
Charles of Viana refuses to supplant Ferdinand of Naples. 

1461 Charles imprisoned by his father. The Catalans revolt in his favour and compel his 

recognition as Juan’s heir. Death of Charles. 

1462 The Catalans declare a republic and besiege the queen and Ferdinand in Gerona. 

Roussillon and Cerdagne pledged to Louis XI of France, who comes to the help of 
Juan; whereupon the rebels offer the Catalan crown first to Henry IV of Castile 
and then to Pedro, constable of Portugal. 

1466 Pedro dies. The Catalans offer the crown to Rene of Anjou who 

1467 sends his son John of Calabria to Barcelona. 

1468 Ferdinand declared king of Sicily and associated with his father in the government 

of Aragon. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castile. 

1470 Death of John of Calabria. Catalonia is gradually reduced. 

1472 Barcelona submits. 

1473 The inhabitants of Roussillon revolt against the French an d massacre them. Roussillon 

occupied by Juan. The French besiege him in Perpignan, which is relieved by 
Ferdinand. By a treaty with Louis the king of Aragon promises to pay within the 
year the sum for which Roussillon was pledged. 

t 
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14:94 Agreement with Portugal at Tordesillas by which the boundary of the Portuguese 
area of discovery is removed 370 leagues west of Cape Yerd Islands. The pope con- 
fers the epithet of “ Catholic’' on Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1495 League of Venice between Spain, Austria, Eome, Milan, and Venice for the expulsion 
of the French from Italy. ^ 

149p Spanish troops under Gonsalvo de Cordova, the Great Captain, restore Ferdinand II of 
liTaples to his throne and expel the French. Juana, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, marries Philip, son of the emperor Maximilian. Slhitia ordinance requir- 
ing one-twelfth of the male iDopulatioii between the ages of twenty and forty-live 
to enlist for the military and police service of Spain. Santo Domingo founded. 
Columbus returns from his second voyage. 

1497 Death of Juan, only son of Ferdinand and fiabella. 

1498 Third voyage of Columbus. He lands cgi the South American continent. The Santa 

Hermandad, having restored order in Spain, reduced to the position of an ordinary 
police. 

1499 Ximenes de Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, sets about the conversion of the Moors of 

Granada. He burns their books. Insurrection in Granada. IMany Moors quit 
Spain. The remainder forcibly converted. 

1500 Francisco Bobadilla sent out to investigate affairs in Hispaniola. He imprisons Colum- 

bus and sends him home in irons. Revolt of the Moors in the Alpuj arras severely 
repressed. Treaty with France fqr the partition of FTaples. Gonsalvo de Cordova 
recovers St. George in Cephalonia which the Turks had wrested from Venice. A 
navigation act prohibits the exportation of goods in foreign ships when Spanish are 
procurable, and forbids the sale of ships to foreigners. Columbus restored to his 
hoDourSo 

Sixteenth Centiii'y 
The Moors of Ronda revolt and 

loOl destroy a Spanish force under Alonso de Aguilar. On Ferdinand’s approach they 
submit and are granted the alternative of exile or baptism. Gonsalvo de Cordova 
conquers Calabria. 

1502 Expulsion from Spain of all unconverted Moors. Nicholas de Ovando sent to replace 

Bobadilla. Tarentum occupied by the Great Captain after a long siege. Fourth 
voyage of Columbus. The French declare war against the Spaniai'ds and conquer 
ail Calabria. 

1503 Treaty of peace with France signed at Lyons. Battle of Cerignola. Gonsalvo defeats 

the French and occupies Naples. The French invade Roussillon, but are forced to 
retreat by Ferdinand, who takes several frontier fortresses. Gonsalvo defeats the 
French at the Garigliano. 

1504 Peace of Lyons. Jlae French abandon Naples to Spain. Death of Isabella. Philip 

I and Juana la Iioca or the Mad proclaimed her successors in Castile. Ferdinand 
assumes the administration in accordance with Isabella’s will and on the ground of 
Juana’s mental incapacity. Columbus returns from his last voyage, 

1506 Death of Columbus. Ferdinand resigns the government of Castile to Philip, who ex- 

cites discontent by his extravagance and his Flemish favourites. The proceeding 
of the Inquisition excite disturbances in Andalusia. Deatli of Philip. Ferdinand 
receives the homage of the Neapolitans. 

1507 Ferdinand resumes the government of Castile. Ximenes appointed inquisitor-general 

of Castile. 

1508 Ferdinand joins the league of Cambray formed by the French king and the emperor 

against Venice and retakes five Neapolitan cities pledged to Venice. 

1509 An expedition led to Africa by Ximenes conquers Oran. 

1511 Holy League between Pope Julius 11, Ferdinand, and Venice to drive the French from 

Italy. Conquest of Cuba. 

1512 Battle of Ravenna. The allies defeated by the French under Gaston de Foix. Gaston 

slain; the French retreat from Italy. Venice makes peace with France. Ferdi- 
nand demands a free passage through Navarre for the invasion of France. Alliance 
between France and Navarre. Pamplona taken by the Spaniards. Jean d’Albret, 
king of Navarre, fails to recover it. 

1513 Navarre submits to Ferdinand. Florida discovered by Ponce de Leon. Balboa dis- 

covers the Pacific Ocean. 

1515 Navarre formally incorporated with Castile. 

1516 Ferdinand dies. Ximenes regent of Castile, and the archbishop of Saragossa regent 

of Aragon. Charles I (afterwards the emperor Charles V) proclaimed king in 
Castile. French invasion of Navarre repulsed. The Inquisition is established in 
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1536 Francis occupies Piedmont. Provence invaded by Cliarles, who duds it already deso^ 

lated by the French, and retreats in disorder. 

1537 French invasion of the Netherlands. Truce with France. 

1538 It is extended for ten years (Truce of Nice). Mutiny amongst Charles’ troops in 

Milan, Sicily, and Africa. Their generals borrow money to pacify them. Cortes of 
Toledo. The deputies ]Drotest ^Sgainst the extravagance of Charles’ foreign wars, and 
the nobles claim their privilege of exemption from taxation. Charles dismisses the 
estates. This was the last occasion on which nobles and j)relates were summoned. 
The cortes was henceforth reduced to a meeting of the deputies of eighteen cities. 

1539 Eevolt of the citizens of Ghent. 

1510 Charles marches to Ghent and represses the rebellion with great severity. Order of 
Jesuits, founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1531, is confirmed by the pope. 

1541 The ambassadors of France murdered by Charles’ governor of the Milanese. Francis 

I demands reparation and prepares for war. Exp)edition led by Charles against the 
pirates of Algiers. Great part of the fleet destroyed in a storm. The army returns, 
having accomplished nothing. Conquest of Chili begun and Santiago founded by 
Pedro de Valdivia. 

1542 Perpignan besieged by the French and successfully defended by the duke of Alva. 

1543 Alliance with Henry VIII. War between Charles and Francis in the Netherlands. 

1544 Battle of Cerisole in Piedmont. The imperialists are defeated by the French. Charles 

invades France in conjunction with Henry VIII. Peace of Crespy. Charles renounces 
all claim to Burgundy and Francis to Naples, Flanders, and Artois. 

1545 The pope grants Charles haE the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain. 

1547 Battle of Mlihlberg. Charles defeats the Smalkaldic League. 

1551 League between Henry II of France and the Protestant ]princes of Germany. 

1552 Charles compelled to fly from Innsbruck. The French seize Toni, Verdun, and Metz. 

By the Peace of Passau, Charles grants religious liberty to the German Protestants, 
Charles besieges Metz but fails to take it. 

1554 Charles cedes Naples to his son Philip. Philip marries Mary, queen of England. 

1555 Philip invested with the sovereignty of the Netherlands, 

1556 Philip invested with the sovereignty of Spain as Philip II. His possessions embrace 

Spain, Naples, Sicily, Milan, Franche-Comte, the Netherlands, Tunis, the Barbary 
coast,. Canaries, Cape Verd Islands, Philippines, Spice Islands, West Indian colonies 
and territories in Mexico and Peru. Truce of Vaucelles arranges five years’ peace 
with France. Charles resigns the empire to his brother Ferdinand and I'etires to 
San Yuste. Pope Paul IV persuades Henry II of France to break the truce of 
Vaucelles and excommunicates Charles and Philip. Alva invades the papal states. 

1557 Philip visits England and persuades Mary to declare w-ar on France. St. Quentin 

captured by Spaniards and English, Peace with Paul IV. 

1558 Spanish victory of Gravelines. Heath of Charles V. Heath of Mary of England. 

1559 Peace of Cateau-Cambresis between Spain and England and France. Philip marries 

Elizabeth of France. Margaret of Parma regent of the Netherlands. Philip 
assembles a force to recover Tripoli for the Knights of Malta. 

1560 It captures Los Gelves in the Gulf of Khabes. A Turkish fleet routs the Spaniards, 

and takes sixty-five vessels. 

1561 A new fleet, collected to o|)pose the Turks, dispersed and partly destroyed by a storm. 

Turks ravage the Spanish coast. 

1563 The Castilian cortes protest in vain against the Inquisition. The Moriscos forbidden 

to carry arms. 

1564 The pirate stronghold of Penoii de los Velez in Fez captured. 

1565 Siege of Malta by the Turks. The Spanish fleet relieves Malta. 

1566 The Flemish nobles band together under the name of the ‘‘ Gueux ’’ to resist the 

Inquisition. Tumult and wrecking of Catholic churches. The rebellion suppressed. 

1567 The prince of Orange goes over to the Protestants. The duke of Alva succeeds Mar- 

garet of Parma as regent of the Netherlands and institutes a reign of terror. The 
Spanish Moriscos forbidden their distinctive costume, language, and customs. 

1568 The Aragonese cortes wring from Philip an act limiting ecclesiastical interference in 

civil causes. Heath of Philip’s only son Hon Carlos. The “ Gueux ” defeated at 
Jemmingen. Eevolt of the Moriscos in the Alpujarras. They devastate Granada 
and are defeated by the governor. Mondejar, in the 

1569 xoass of Alfajarali; massacre of the rebels. The English seize the Spanish treasure 

ships. Hon John of Austria, son of Charles V, commissioned to end the Morisco 
war. 

1570 He takes Golera. Moriscos expelled from Andalusia. 

1571 League of Spain, Home, and Venice against the Turks. Battle of Lepanto. Tlie allies 

under Hon John crush the naval power of the Turks. 
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1572 Briel and Mons captured by the Gueux. The states of Holland declare the prince of 

Orana-e stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand. Successes of Alva. 

1573 The supplies furnished by the Castilian cortes declared a tribute legally due to the 

sovereign. Defeat of Alva’s fleet. Alva recalled. Tunis captui-ed by Don John. 
He adds to the fortifications. 

1574 The Turks recover Tunis and massacre the gahdson. ^ 

1576 “Spanish fury” or sack of Antwerp by the Spaniards. By the pacification _ot (client, 

the seventeen provinces of the Netherlands agree to unite to defend their liberties 
and expel the Spaniards. Don John sent to govern the Netherlands. 

1577 By the Perpetual Edict Philip recognises the Pacification of Ghent. The soutliern 

provinces of the Netherlands withdraw from the union, 

1578 Battle of Gembloux. Don John and Alessandro Earnese defeat the revolted^ Nether- 

landers. Death of Don John. Death of Sebastian, king of Portugal. Philip claims 
the throne. 

1579 Union of Utrecht between the seven northern provinces of the Netherlands. 

1580 Death of Henry of Portugal. Portugal conquered and reduced to a province of Spain. 

Spaniards join a papal invasion of Ireland and are massacred at Smerwick. 

1581 The Netherlands declare their independence. 

1584 Farnese takes Ghent. 

1585 The Catholic party in France, headed by the Guises, forms a league with Philip for 

the extirpation of heresy in France and the Low Countries. Farnese reduces Antwerp. 
England sends help to the United Provinces. 

1587 Drake burns the shipping at Cadiz. 

1588 The Spanish Armada sails, is defeated by the English, and dispersed by storms. 

1589 Farnese repulsed from Bergeu-op-Zooni. An expedition from England under the 

Portuguese claimant Don Antonio invades Portugal, pillages Corunna, and retreats. 
Perez arraigned for the murder of Escovedo. He escapes to Aragon and appeals to 
its /weros (privileges). His prosecution abandoned. 

1590 Increase of the excise on food, termed “the millions.’" Battle of Ivry; Henry IV of 

France defeats the league and its Spanish auxiliaries. Philip claims the French 
throne for his daughter by Elizabeth of Valois. A Spanish force under Farnese is 
sent to the relief of Paris, but quarrels wdth the league. 

1591 Perez arrested by the Inquisition. The mob rise against it. Perez escapes to France. 

Philip punishes the rioters who had attacked the Inquisition. Its power increases. 
Part of fueros of Aragon abolished. 

1592 Farnese relieves Rouen, is deserted by the league, and escapes from Henry IV with 

heavy loss. 

1594 Groningen, the last stronghold of the Spaniards in the United Provinces, taken by the 
stadholder. 

1596 Cadiz sacked by Essex, 

1597 The stadholder defeats the Spaniards at Turnhout. Philip repudiates his debts. 

1598 Peace of Vervins with Henry IV. Death of Philip.- The Netherlands pass to his 

daughter Isabella, and the rest of his possessions to his son Philip III. 

1599 A second armada sails for England and is beaten back by a storm. 


Seventeenth Century 

1601 Increase of “the millions.” An expedition sent to assist Tyrone in Ireland fails. 

1602 Persia joins Spain in a war against Turkey, Plundering of the coast and islands in 

the Mediterranean. 

1604 Peace with England. The “ archdukes ” (Isabella and her husband Albert) cai^ture 

Ostend after a three years’ siege. 

1605 First part of Don Quixote published. 

1607 Spanish fleet destroyed iu a fight with the Dutch off Gibraltar. Eight months’ truce 
with the United Provinces. Spain and the “archdukes” resign their claims to the 
provinces. 

1609 Twelve years’ truce with the United Provinces. The Moriscos expelled from Spain 

with the loss of aH property save what they could carry with them. With them 
Spain loses her most^ industrious inhabitants. Henry IV of France organises a 
kague against Spain in conjunction with the Italian states, England, the German 
Protestants, and the United Provinces. 

1610 Murder of Henry IV. 

1612 Philipps dangler Anne married to Louis XIII and his son Philip to Elizabeth de 
Bourbon. The princesses renounce their respective claims to the kine:doms of 
Spam and France. ^ 
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1615 The duke of Savoy invades Lombardy and is defeated by Hinojosa, viceroy of Milan. 
The war continued to 1617, when peace was signed at" Pavia. Second part of Don 
Quixote published. 

1617 Alsace ceded to Spain by Ferdinand of Austria. 

1618 Battle of Gravosa. The duke of Osuna, viceroy of Naples, defeats the Venetian fleet. 

Fall of Lernia, Philip’s favourite. The war with Venice continues till the recall of 
Osuna. 

1620 Battle of the White Hill. Spanish troox^s aid the imperialists to defeat the elector pala- 

tine. The Spaniards under Spinola overrun the Palatinate and expel the elector. 

1621 Philip IV succeeds his father. Olivares becomes all-powerful. The cortes of Castile 

calls attention to the extravagance of the administration, the appalling miseiy in 
the country, and the ruinous system of taxation. Attempts to curb official corrup- 
tion. Expiration of the truce with the United Provinces. Spinola sent to conquer 
the Netherlands. He takes Juliers. 

1622 Negotiation with England for the marriage of the infanta Maria to Prince Charles. 

James I asks for a Spanish army to assist the elector palatine. Charles arrives in 
Madrid. 

1623 Enormous subsidy demanded by Olivares. The cities resist. Increase of taxation. 

Marriage-treaty signed. Charles leaves Spain. 

1624 Franco-Dutch alliance. The French drive the Spanish garrisons from the Valtelline. 

Spain allied with Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Genoa. 

1625 Sxnnola takes Breda. Genoa threatened by the French and saved by Spain. 

1626 Peace of Mon^oii between France and Spain. The Valtelline relinquished to the 

Grisons. 

1628 Spanish treasure fleet captured by the Dutch. 

1629 Peace with England. Ihance and Spain sujiport rival candidates to the duchy of 

Mantua. French successes. Sx^inola sent to Lombardy. 

1630 He lays siege to Casale. Death of Spinola. The Buccaneers seize the island of 

Tortuga and make it the headquarters of their x)ii*ate bands. 

1631 Treaty of Cherasco with France. 

1632 Frederick Henry of Orange expels the Sx)aniards from the United Provinces. The 

archduchess Isabella resigns in favour of Philip IV. Orange captures Maestricht. 
Philip makes a treaty with the duke of Orleans, in rebellion against France. 

1633 A Spanish army sent to aid the emperor. 

1634 Battle of Nordlingen. The S];)aniards under the cardinal infante, brother of Philip, 

aid in defeating the Protestant Swedes and Germans. Treves attacked and the 
elector carried ofl; by the Spaniards. France declares w\ar on Spain and forms an 
alliance with the United Provinces. Joint invasion of the Spanish-Netheiiands 
repelled by the cardinal infante. The Milanese invaded by the French. 

1636 The French expelled from the Milanese. 

1637 Leucate unsuccessfully besieged by the Spaniards. Breda captured by Orange. 

1638 The French under Conde invade Spain and are totally defeated before Fiienterrabia. 

The Spaniards take Brenii and Vercelli and ravage Piedmont. 

1639 Alsace falling to France on the death of Bernard of Saxe-W^eimar, the communication 

betw^een Italy and the Netherlands is interrupted. Salsas in Boiissillon taken by 
Conde and recovered by the Spaniards. The Sx>anish fleet takes refuge in the 
Downs under the neutral flag of England but is attacked and destroyed by Van 
Tromp. S^ianiards expelled from Piedmont. 

1640 Troops billeted on the Catalans and levies demanded from them. Revolt in con- 

sequence. The insurgents seize Barcelona. Revolution in Portugal. Joao of 
Braganza assumes the crown. He enters into relations with France, Holland, and 
the rebels in Catalonia. Los Velez sent to subdue the Catalans, He takes Carn- 
brils and Tarragona, but is repulsed before Barcelona. 

1641 Discovery of a jDlot of the duke of Medina Sidonia and the marquis de Ayamonte in 

concert with the king of Portugal to erect Andalusia into a sex>arate sovereignty. 
The revolted Catalans swear fealty to France, 

1642 French troox)s sent to aid the Catalans invade Aragon, take Perpignan and occupy 

Roussillon. Indecisive battle of Lerida. 

1643 Disgrace of Olivares. Luis de Haro succeeds him. The Spaniards invade Champagne 

and are severely defeated at Rocroi. The Sx)aniards victorious at Lerida. 

1646 Failure of a plot to deliver Barcelona to Philij). 

1647 The Neapolitans revolt under Masaniello who is assassinated. Don John of Austria 

sent to quiet the city. Fresh revolt. The duke of Guise aims at the crown but is 
captured and the insurrection snppressed. 

1648 Lerida successfully resists the French. The French defeat the Sj^aniards at Lens. 

On the termination of the Thirty Years’ War by the Peace of Westphalia, Spain 
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concludes peace with the United Provinces, f 

leaving them their conquests in Brabant and Flanders, with Maesliicht aud Bieda 
and their acQuisitions in A.nierica and the Indies. , ^ i 

1651 Battle of Iviza?" Don John of Austria destroys the French fleet and besieges Barcelona. 
165‘^ Lrcelona capitulates. Catalonia returns to her allegiance to Spain. The Gi eat 
Conde goes over to the Spaniards and leads tlJeir armies in the Spanish hTetheilands 

1651 SpS-ds dSeated hefore Arras. The buccaneers sack New Segovia, in Honduras 
and Maracaibo and Gibraltar on the Gulf of \ eneziiela. 

1655 Jamaica captured by the English. ^ tv a ' 

1 656 Valenciennes, besieged by Turenne, is relieved by Don John and Conde. 

1657 Oliver Cromwell sends troops to aid Turenne. The English exiles join the Spaniards. 

1658 Battle of the Dunes. The Spaniards defeated. Dunkirk, Fumes, Gravelines and 

Oudenarde surrender to the French. ^ r. ,• 

1659 Battle of Elvas. The Portuguese defeat De Haro. Devastating war on the frontiers. 

The treaty of the Pyi’enees ends the French war. Louis XIV is to marry the 
infanta Maria Theresa, who renounces her claims to the Spanish croi^. bpam 
abandons Eoussillon, Cerdagne, Artois, and several border fortresses. Burgundy, 
Charolois, and Fraiiche-Comte restored to Spain. France abandons the Portuguese. 

1661 Don John invades Portugal. Death of De Haro. 

1662 Don John occupies Alemtejo and 

1663 takes Evora. Spaniards defeated at Am egial. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .. ^ 

1664 Portuguese capture Valencia de Alcantara and defeat the Spaniards at Villaviciosa. 

Don John disgraced. i . • 

1665 Battle of Montes-Claros won by the Portuguese. They invade Andalusia. Keyolt m 

Valencia and other provinces. Philip dies and is succeeded by his son Charles II, 
a child of four years, under the regency of his mother Maria Anna of Austria. 
The Jesuit Nithard becomes supreme. * . , • • i i. i: 

1666 Louis XIV lays claim to Franche-Comte, Hainault, Brabant, Artois, etc., in right ot 

his -wife. 

1667 He invades the Netherlands, and takes several fortresses. 

1668 Treaty with Portugal. Spain recognises the house of Braganza. Franche-Comte con- 

quered by France. England, Sweden, and the Dutch form a triple alliance to pre- 
serve the Netherlands to Spain. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen). Spain 
abandons to Louis his Flemish conquests. Louis restores Franche-Comte. 

1669 Disputes between the regent and Don John. Aragon and Catalonia declare for Don 

John. Nithard dismissed. The queen forced to share the government with Don 
John. 

1671 Panama sacked by the buccaneers. 

1672 Louis XIV invades Holland. Spain joins Germany in sending troops to Holland. 

1671 Louis reconquers Franche-Comte. Indecisive battle of Senefle between the allies and 

the French. Spanish victory in Roussillon. The victorious troops proceed to the 
siege of the revolted city of Messina. The French relieve Messina. 

1675 Indecisive action off Messina between the French and the Spaniards and Dutch under 
De Ruyter. De Ruyter is killed. The French defeat the allied fleet off Palermo 
and rout a Spanish army in Sicily. 

1677 Valenciennes and Cambray taken by the French. The Prince of Orange (Will- 

iam III of England) defeated at Mont-Cassel. Catalonia invaded by the French. 
Charles II declared of age. Don John contrives the disgrace of the queen-mother 
and her favourite Valenzuela. He suppresses the Council of the Indies, and intro- 
duces a few reforms. 

1678 Cerdagne occu^Died and Ghent and Ypres taken by the French. They evacuate Sicily, 

Peace of Nimegnen. Spain surrenders Franche-Comte and fourteen fortresses of 
the Netherlands. 

1679 Death of Don John. 

1680 Eighty-five persons suffer at an auto-da-fe. Raiding expedition of buccaneers on the 

isthmus of Darien and the coast of Peru. 

1683 The French renew the war. 

1681 They are repulsed before Gerona and take Luxemburg. Truce with France. Plague 

in Andalusia. 

1685 Oropesa replaces Medina-Celi as prime minister. Cadiz blockaded by France to 

enforce payment for goods confiscated from French merchants. Earthquakes in 
various places. 

1686 League of Augsburg between Spain, the empire, England and Sweden against France. 
1689 Revolt in Catalonia. Villa-Hermosa defeats the rebel army under Antonio de Soler. 

French invasion of Catalonia repulsed. 
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1600 Battle of Fleuriis. The French defeat the allies. 

1601 Melgar succeeds Oropesa. Attempt to reform the finances. Mons and Namur taken 

by the French. Barcelona bombarded by Noailles. Urgel taken by Noailles. 

1693 The allies defeated at Neerwinden and Marsaglia. Charles appoints the elector of 

Bavaria hereditary governor the Netherlands. 

1694 Noailles takes Gerona. 

1695 German mercenaries arrive in Catalonia, but are defeated at Llobregat. 

1697 Cartagena de las Indias sacked by the French and buccaneers. Peace of Rys^vick. 

Spain recovers Luxemburg, Mons, Courtrai, and the towns lost in Catalonia. 
Charles’ declining health draws the attention of Europe to the question of his 
successor. 

1698 Secret treaty between France, England, and Holland for the partition of the Spanish 

dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia and the colonies to go to the prince 
of Bavaria ; Naples, Sicily, Finale, and Guipuzcoa to the dauphin ; Lombardy to the 
archduke Charles, second son of the emperor Leopold I. Charles appoints as his 
heir the prince of Bavaria, who dies immediately afterwards. French intrigues 
rouse Spanish opposition to the archduke. 

1700 Second partition treaty between France, England, and Holland for the division of the 
Spanish dominions. Spain, the Netherlands, Sardinia, and the colonies to go to 
the archduke Charles. To the dauphin, Naples, Sicily, Finale, Guipuzcoa, and 
the Milanese. Charles appoints as his heir, Philip, duke of Anjou, a grandson of 
Louis XIV. Death of Charles 11. Anjou succeeds as Philip V. 



JElghteenth Century 

Philip arrives in Spain. The emperor protests against his accession. The nobles 
alienated by attempts at financial reform. Philip marries Maria Louisa of Savoy. 
The princess Orsini obtains supreme influence over Philip and Maria. Fueros 
restored to Catalonia. 

Philip goes to Naples. Indecisive battle of Luzzara between Philip and Prince Eugene, 
Grand Alliance between England, Holland, Denmark, Austria, and Prussia, against 
Spain and France. The allies fail before Cadiz, but destroy the Spanish plate fleet 
at Vigo. 

The archduke Charles lands at Lisbon, and in union with the king of Portugal declares 
war on Spain. A French army under Berwick invades Portugal. Charles lands at 
Barcelona, but effects nothing and retreats. Gibraltar taken by Sir George Booke. 
Indecisive battle off Malaga. 

An attempt to recover Gibraltar fails. The allies take Barcelona. Catalonia, Valencia, 
and Murcia declare for Charles. 

Philip fails at the siege of Barcelona. Portuguese invasion. Marlborough’s victory 
at Ramillies leads to the loss of nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands. Charles 
enters Madrid. Aragon declares for him. The French driven from the Milanese 
and Charles proclaimed. The allies expelled from Castile. 

Berwick defeats the allies at Almansa. The Austrians conquer Naples; Valencia 
and Aragon recovered for Philip. Their fueros abolished, and their government 
assimilated to the Castilian. 

• Attempt to exact a loan from the clergy. The pope forbids its payment, but offers a 
tax ou church property, which Philip declines. The allies win the battle of Oude- 
narde. The plate fleet captured by the English. Minorca, Majorca, and Sardinia 
conquered by the allies, and Oran by the Moors. 

I Amelot, the French ambassador, dismissed. Mediua-Celi prime minister. Barrier 
treaty between England and Holland regulating the northern boundary of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and providing for their government in the name of Charles, 
and eventual transfer to Austria. 

) Insincere negotiations of Gertriiydenberg between France and the allies. War in 
Spain renewed. Philip defeated at Almenara and Saragossa. ^ Charles re-enters 
Madi’id, but leaves to repel an invasion of Catalonia, and Philip returns and wins 
the battle of Villaviciosa. ^ i -err 

L Death of the emperor Joseph I. The archduke Charles succeeds him as Charles VI. 

J England withdraws from the Grand Alliance, and recalls her troops from Catalonia. 
Philip renounces his rights to the French ci'own, and changes the law of succession 
to the Spanish crown, excluding females while one of his male descendants shall 
survive. . 

I The imperial troops withdraw from Catalonia. Orry becomes finance minister, and 
reforms the administration. Death of Queen Maria Louisa. The clergy resist an 
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attempt to curb the power of the Inquisition. Spain accedes to the Peace of Utrecht 
between France and England, Holland, Prussia, Savoy, and Portugal, by which 
Philip is recognised as king of Spain; the Spanish Netherlands, Sardinia, the 
Milanese, and Naples are ceded to Austria, and Sicily to Savoy; while England 
retains Gibraltar and Minorca. 'r 

1714 France and England send troops to reduce Catalonia. Barcelona taken by storm. 

The privileges of Catalonia abolished, and the Castilian constitution established 
there. Majorca submits. Philip marries Elizabeth Farnese. She gains unbounded 
influence over him, and makes Alberoni, an Italian priest, her chief adviser. He 
turns his attention to the revival of commerce and industry, economical reforms, 
and the reorganisation of the army and navy. 

1715 Peace with Portugal. Colonia del Sacramento on the Rio de la Plata ceded to her. 
1716-17 Triple alliance between France, England, and Holland to preserve the provisions 

of the ti'eaty of Utrecht. 

1717 Sardinia occupied by the Spaniards. 

1718 Triple alliance between the emperor, France, and England. The Spaniards invade 

Sicily. Their fleet is destroyed by Byng in a battle off Cape Passaro. Alberoni 
concerts with count Gortz, minister of Charles XII of Sweden, a scheme for a joint 
invasion of Scotland by Sweden and Russia, which is frustrated by the death of 
Charles XIT. 

1710 Spain invaded by the French. A Spanish fleet, sent to restore the English pretender, 
dispersed by a storm. The allies ravage the Spanish coasts. Spanish reverses 
in Sicily. Holland accedes to the Triple, now the Quadruple, Alliance. Alberoni 
disgraced. Patino succeeds him. 

1720 Philip accedes to the Quadruple Alliance. Sicily ceded to Austria, and Sardinia to 

Savoy. Successful campaign on the Barbary coast. 

1721 Defensive alliance with France and England. 

1724 Philip abdicates in favour of his son Luis. Death of Luis. Philip V resumes tlie 

crown. 

1725 The Spanish infanta, the intended queen of Louis XY, sent back to Spain. Philip’s 

agent, Ripperda, concludes with the emperor the treaty of Vienna, securing the suc- 
cession of Charles, son of Philip and Elizabeth Farnese, to Parma and Tuscany and 
arranging a commercial alliance. 

1726 England joins France in the league of Hanover. Administration and disgrace of 

Ripperdd. 

1727 Gibraltar besieged by the Sj^aniards. The emperor makes peace wdth England and 

France, referring the questions of Parma, Tuscany, and Gibraltar to a congress. 

1728 Philip accepts the terms in the convention of the Pardo. 

1729 Treaty of Seville betw^een Spain, England, and France. The commercial treaty with 

the emperor abrogated. Philip’s son Charles recognised as heir to Parma and 
Tuscany. 

1731 The emperor annexes Parma, but in the second treaty of Vienna accedes to the treaty 

of Seville. Charles succeeds to Parma and Piacenza. 

1732 Oran recovered from the Moors. 

1733 Perpetual Family Compact between France and Spain. France, Spain, and Sardinia 

agree to assert the claims of Stanislaus Leczinsky to Poland. 

1734 Charles of Parma takes possession of Naples and is declared king of the Two Sicilies. 

The retiring Germans defeated at Bitonto. Sicily reduced for Charles. The Ger- 
mans beaten at Parma. 

1735 Preliminaries of Vienna. France and Sardinia make peace with the emperor. Parma 

to be ceded to Austria and Tuscany to Francis of Lorraine. 

1736 Philip and Charles of Sicily accede to the Peace of Vienna, Charles retaining Sicily. 

1739 War of Jenkins’ Ear occasioned by the disputes of Spanish and English traders in 

the West Indies. To meet the expense of the war, government pensions and pay- 
ments are sus]3ended for a year, and the interest on the public debt reduced. Porto 
Bello captured by the English. 

1740 Death of the emperor Charles VI. Philip claims the succession for his son Don Philip. 

1741 Unsuccessful siege of Cartagena de las Indias by the British. They fail to conquer 

Cuba. Anson plunders Payta and captures a Spanish treasure ship. 

1742 Philip sends troops to invade Austrian Lombardy. The king of Sardinia suddenly 

goes over to the emperor and drives the Spaniards from Lombardy. The British 
fleet compels the neutrality of Naples. 

1743 Alliance of Austria, England, and Sardinia. Spain renews the French alliance in the 

Treaty of Fontainebleau. 

1744 Indecisive battle of Hyeres between the English, French, and Spanish fleets. Unsuc- 

cessful siege of Coni by the Spaniards. 
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1745 The French and Spanish overinm the Milanese. 

1746 The French and Spaniards routed at Piacenza and expelled from Lombardy. Death. 

of Philip. His son, Ferdinand VI, succeeds. 

1748 Treaty of AixdarChapelle. Don Philip receives Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 

Maria Theresa recognised as successor of Charles YI. 

1749 Commercial treaty of Aquisgran between Spain and England. Under the administra- 

tion of Carvajal and Ensenada, Spain begins to recover her prosperity. 

1752 Treaty of Aranjuez between Spain, Maria Theresa, and the dukes of Tuscany, and 

Parma guarantees the neutrality of Italy. 

1753 Pope Benedict XIV acknowledges by a concordat the Spanish king’s right to make 

ecclesiastical appointments. 

1754 Death of Carvajal. Richard Wall, an Irishman, succeeds him. 

1755 Earthquake in Spain. 

1759 Death of Ferdinand. His half-brother, Charles of Naples, succeeds as Charles III. 
Naples is handed over to Charles’ younger son, Ferdinand. Charles restores Ara- 
gon and Catalonia some of their privileges and remits arrears of taxes. Squiilaci 
(Esquilache) appointed minister of finance. 

1761 Third family compact with France for mutual defence. Consequent war with England. 

1762 Portugal refuses to join the family compact and is invaded by the French and Span- 

iards. England sends troops to Portugal. The Spaniards defeated at Valencia de 
Alcantara and Villa Velha. Havana and Manila captured by the English. Colonia 
del Sacramento taken from Portugal. 

1763 Peace with England. Spain cedes Florida and her fishing rights on the Newfoundland 

banks. England restores Havana and Manila. Grimaldi succeeds Wall. Louisiana 
ceded to Spain by France. The inhabitants refuse to accept the transfer. 

1765 Reorganisation of the Spanish colonies. Discontent and revolts. 

1766 Discontent roused against Squiilaci by sumptuary laws, foreign innovations, and the 

high price of bread. Sanguinary revolution in Madrid called the Revolt of Esqui- 
lache.” De Aranda minister. He continues the policy of innovation, and 

1767 expels the Jesuit fathers from Spain and the colonies, as aiders and abettors of revolu- 

tion . 

1769 Louisiana subdued. 

1770 The Spaniards assert their claim to the Falkland Islands and expel the English. 

Preparations are made for war, but France withdrawing her support, 

1771 Spain is compelled to apologise and restore the Falklands. JDe Aranda dismissed. 

1773 The pope, Clement XIV, compelled by Spain to order the suppression of the Jesuits. 

The pursuit of trade declared to involve no loss of rank or privilege. 

1774 The final blow given to the Inquisition by a decree making civil offences punishable 

by civil tribunals only. 

1775 Ceuta and Melilla attacked by the Moors. The aggressors defeated. A Spanish army 

routed in Algiers. 

1776 The Portuguese attack the Spaniards on the Rio Grande. Colonia del Sacramento 

and the neighbouring colonies occupied by Spain. 

1777 Grimaldi replaced by I'lorida-Blaiica. Peace with Portugal. Spain retains Colonia 

del Sacramento. 

1778 Perpetual alliance with Portugal. Privilege of free trade with all American colonies 

save Mexico granted to seven principal Spanish ports. The privilege was after- 
wards extended to all the provinces save Biscay. 

1779 Spain offers to mediate between England and her revolted American colonies. On 

her refusal Spain declares w^ar. Gibraltar besieged by the Spaniards. Failure of a 
Eranco-Spanish naval expedition against England. 

1780 The principle of the Armed Neutrality announced by Russia and accepted by Spain. 

Rodney defeats the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. English transport fleet 
captured. 

1781 Pensacola taken by the Spaniards. Rebellions in Peru and Mexico. 

1782 Minorca taken by the French and Spaniards. Gibraltar relieved by Howe. Treaty 

with Turkey containing commercial provisions, arranging for the exchange of 
slaves and protection for Spanish pilgrims. 

1783 Peace with England concluded at Versailles. Spain retains Minorca and Florida. 

Increase of duties on foreign manufactures. 

1784 The proceedings of the Inquisition against grandees and officials subjected to the 

king’s approval. 

1786 Treaty with Algiers. The Algerian government guarantees the suppression of piracy 
1788 Death of Charles III. He is succeeded by his son Charles IV. 

1791 Spain protests against the foundation ot the English settlement at Nqotka Sound, 
but being unsupported by France has to recognise it. This humiliation being 
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attributed to the French llevolution leads to a reaction against liberalism. 
Florida-Elanca urges the European powers to restore Louis XVI. 

1792 Dismissal of Florida-Blanca. Manuel de Godo^^ the queen’s favourite, becomes 

supreme. The Spanish government intercedes for Louis XVI. 

1793 Execution of Louis XVI. Spain joins the Fvst Coalition against France. Failure 

of the invasion of France. 

1791 The Spaniards are defeated with the loss of nine thousand men and surrender 
Figueras. The French invade Spain. 

1795 Treaty of Bale. Spain surrenders her territory in Santo Domingo. The French 

evacuate Spain. 

1796 Alliance between France and Spain in the treaty of San Ildefonso. Spain joins 

1797 the war against England, and her fleet is defeated in the battle of Cape St. Vincent. 
1800 Louisiana ceded to France. 


Nineteenth Centurij 

1801 Successful invasion of Portugal. Portugal agrees to exclude English forces from her 
ports. Napoleon exacts a large payment from Portugal and insists on Spain’s 
ceding Trinidad to England. 

1803 Napoleon compels Spain to pay a large subsidy for the war with England and to 
undertake to secure Portuguese neutralitj^ 

1805 Spain joins France in the war. The English defeat the French and Spaniards at 

Ca]pe Finisterre and Trafalgar. British invasion of Buenos Ayres. 

1806 Ferdinand, king of Naples, expelled from Naples. Spain prepares for war, but after 

Napoleon’s victory at Jena renews the 

1807 French alliance in the Treaty of Fontainebleau, arranging for the partition of Portugal. 

Ferdinand, x^rhme of Asturias, conspires against the government. Charles asks 
help from Napoleon. The French march into Spain, fleconciliation of Ferdinand 
and Charles. 

1808 Murat sent to command the French troops in Spain. Barcelona, Pamxflona, and the 

northern fortresses of Spain occupied by the French. Indignation in Spain and 
* riots against Godoy. Charles IV is constrained to abdicate in favour of Ferdi- 
nand VII. Murat occupies Madrid. Charles declares his abdication compulsory. 
Meeting of Napoleon and the Spanish royal family at Bayonne. Murat assumes 
; ■; the Spanish government in the name of Charles IV. Ferdinand restores the crowm 
; to Charles IV, who resigns his rights to Napoleon and retires to Rome. Napoleon 
makes Joseph Bonaparte king. General revolt against the French throughout 
i . Spain. The French sack Cordova. Saragossa and Valencia successfully resist them. 

Savage guerilla warfare. Capitulation of Baylen ; twenty thousand French sur- 
- V render. Flight of Joseph. The central junta assumes the government. French 
victories of Burgos, Espinosa, and Tudela. Na^Doleon enters Madrid, abolishes 
feudalism and the Inquisition and restores Josex^h. The Spanish colonies of 
Buenos Ayres, Mexico, Chili, and Venezuela revolt. 

. 1809 Battle of Corunna and retreat of an English army. Napoleon quits Spain. Joseph 
returns. Marshal Lannes takes Saragossa by storm. French victories of Medellin 
and Ciudad-Real. Soult commandei*-in-chief of the French in Spain. Wellington is 
sent to aid the Spaniards and defeats the French at Talavera. Wellington returns 
to Portugal. Spaniards defeated at Ocaila. Flight of the central junta from 
Seville to the isle of Leon. Josex^h enters Seville. 

1810 Napoleon converts Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, and Biscay into military governments. 

Juntas formed in the colonial cities govern in Ferdinand’s name, but work for 
independence. The cortes meet at the isle of Leon, swear fealty to Ferdinand VII 

1811 as a constitutional monarch and declare the abolition of feudalism, the privileges of 

the nobles and the tithes of the church, declare the sovereignty to reside in the 
people, and draw up a constitution called the ‘‘ constitution of the year 12.” The 
cortes refuse to grant the colonies equality of representation and free trade. Most 
of the colonies declare their independence and successfully assert it against Spanish 
troops. The cortes conclude a treaty with England, granting her free trade in 
America, and make Wellington commander-in-chief of the Spanish troops in the 
western provinces. The French take Tarragona, Murviedro, and Valencia. 

1812 Wellington captures Badajoz, defeats Marmont at Salamanca, and enters Madrid. 

1813 AVellington defeats Joseph at Vitoria. Naxooleon recalls Joseph and names Soult 

governor of Spain. Wellington takes San Sebastian and Pamplona. Wellington 
invades France. 

1814i Ferdinand VII returns. He imprisons the liberal leaders and restores absolutism 
with the privileges of the nobles and clergy. The Inquisition re-erected. Persecu- 
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tiou of partisans of Joseph, leaders of the liberal party, and guerilla captains. A 
camarilla or court party rules supreme and organises a reign of terror. Wars for 
independence in the South American colonies. 

1815 Porlier's rebellion at Corunna sup)pressed. Morillo sent to Venezuela. He crushes 

rebellion and governs vigorouily. 

1816 Rio de la Plata asserts its independence. 

1817 Lacy rebels in Catalonia, is captured and shot. 

1819 Florida sold to the United States. Secret societies formed against the government. 

1820 Venezuela and ISTew Granada declare their union as the Free State of Colombia. An 

army, assembled to conquer Colombia, rebels under Riego and Quiroga. The revolt 
spreads throughout Spain. Ferdinand comj)elled to swear to the constitution and 
abolish the Inquisition. Cortes and liberal government. The moderate party fails 
to resti*ain the radicals. The priests stir up> the people against the constitution. 
Disorder throughout the country. 

1821 Mexico becomes independent. 

1822 Triumph of the radical party. Riego president of the cortes. The clerical and servile 

(royal) party sets uj> a regency in Urgel and arms for the king. Civil war in 
Catalonia and Aragon between serviles and radicals. Congress of Verona, France, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia agi’ee for armed intervention in Spain in favour of 
Ferdinand. Victory of the Liberals under Mina and flight of the regency to France. 

1823 The government withdraws to Seville. Invasion by the French. The serviles and 

common people join them. The French erect a provisional government in Madrid 
and restore the “ legitimate order of things^ The cortes withdraw to Cadiz, but 
surrender it to the French. Ferdinand resumes despotic power. Execution of 
Riego and other liberals. Many go into exile. President Monroe declares the 
United States’ intention to oppose the interference of European powers for the 
restoration of Spanish absolutism in America. 

‘ 1821 Battle of Ayacucho. Chili and Peru achieve independence by the defeat of the 
Spaniards. 

1825 “Commissions of puriflcation” persecute all opponents of despotism. Bessieres’s 
revolt suppressed. 

1830 Ferdinand publishes the Pragmatic Sanction of 1789 which abrogated the Salic law 
of 1713. Birth of Ferdinand’s daughter Isabella. 

1832 Illness of Ferdinand. The queen Christina appointed regent. Ferdinand recalls the 

Pragmatic Sanction, thus restoring the rights of his brother Don Carlos. The 
queen recalls the exiled constitutionalists. Ferdinand cancels his revocation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Disturbances in favour of Don Carlos. Don Carlos exiled. 

1833 Death of Ferdinand. Christina regent for Isabella II. The northern provinces 

revolt for Carlos. France and England recognise Isabella. Don Carlos assumes 
the title of Carlos V king of Spain. 

1834 Ministry of Martinez de la Rosa, including moderate royalists and moderate liberals. 

The cortes summoned. Quadruple Alliance. France and England agree to support 
the young queens of Spain and Portugal against the pretenders Carlos and Miguel 
A Spanish army invades Portugal and expels the' Portuguese pretender. Carlos 
escapes to England. A savage guerilla war between Carlists and Christinos begins 
in Biscay and Navarre. Carlos returns. Mina given command of the queen’s 
troops. 

1835 Mutiny of the guards in favour of the constitution of 1812. The Carlists become 

masters of all northern Spain. Dissension between the rival parties of moderates 
and radicals, or progressists, and anarchy in the southern provinces. Cloisters 
attacked and monks murdered by the Christinos. Semi-republican juntas fornied 
in the cities. The Carlists defeated at Mendigorria. The war continues with 
increased savagery. Mendizabal minister. 

1836 The convent law of Mendizabal suppresses the monastic orders, confiscating their goods. 

Mendizabal retires. The moderates in power. A British legion defeats the Carlists 
at Bilbao. At La Gran j a the soldiers force Christina to promulgate the constitution 
of 1812 and dismiss her ministers. The Christino general Espartero relieves Bilbao. 
The “ royal expedition ” of Don Carlos to Madrid is driven back to the north. 

1837 The constitution modified by the cortes and made less democratic. Carlos enters 

Castile, but is expelled by Espartero. 

1838 The moderates in power. Attempts at absolutist reaction. 

1839 Maroto becomes Don Carlos’ chief adviser and opens negotiations wuth Espartero 

which lead to the treaty of Bergara, by which the insurgents agree to lay down 
their arms in return for an amnesty and confirmation of the faeros of Navarre and 
Biscay. Carlos escapes to France. The war continues two years longer in Catalonia 
and Valencia. 
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1840 The liberals force Christina to accept Espartero as chief minister. She abdicates. 

1841 Espartero regent. Insurrections in favour of Christina. 

1848 Eevolt of Barcelona. G-eneral Narvaez occupies Madrid for Christina. Espartero 
flees to England. Isabella's majority declared. Christina returns. Eeactionary 
policy under French influence. ^ ^ 

1844 Insurrection of the colomed population of Cuba. 

1845 New constitution increasing the power of the crown. 

1846 Louis Philippe procures the marriage of Isabella with Francis de Asis and of her sister 

with the duke of Montpensier. 

1847 Cabrera fails to excite a Carlist rising. 

1850 Amnesty to the Carlists. Revolt in Cuba in favour of union with the United States 

suppressed. 

1851 Fall of Narvaez. Concessions to the clergy. 

1852 The constitution changed in favour of absolutism. Limitation of the freedom of the 

press. 

1854 The moderates and radicals join in a liberal union. Revolts in Barcelona and Madrid. 
Espartero minister. Attempts to revive internal prosperity. Sale of the property 
of the church, of institutions, and of the state ordered. 

1856 New constitution. Espartero retires. Riots in Madrid and Barcelona. The old mod- 
erate party under Narvaez in power. 

1858 Union of moderates and radicals under the O’Donnell ministry. 

1860 Successful expedition to Morocco. The Spaniards win the battles of Tetuan and 

Quad Ras. Ortega proclaims Don Carlos’ son as Charles VI. Ortega captured and 
shot. Don Carlos’ sons captured and compelled to renounce their pretensions. 

1861 Santo Domingo declared reunited to Spain. Convention of London. At the instiga- 

tion of Spain, England, France, and Spain agree to force Mexico to fulfil her obli- 
gations. Spanish troops under Prim join in the Mexican expedition. 

1863 Prim’s attitude brings about a misunderstanding with France. Dissolution of the 

O’Donnell cabinet. 

1864 War with Santo Domingo. 

1865 A party formed for the union of Spain with Portugal. 

1866 War with Peru. Rebellion in Catalonia, Valencia, and Madrid. A new ministry 

under Narvaez and Gonsalez Bravo endeavours to restrain rebellion by a reign of 
terror. 

1868 The liberal union, progressists, and democrats unite against the government. Revo- 

lution. Insurgents’ victory at the bridge of Alcolea. Flight of Isabella. Provisional 
government under Prim, Topete, and Olozaga. Disputes as to the form of govern- 
ment. Religious orders abolished and toleration proclaimed. Cuban insurrection. 

1869 Monarchist majority in constituent cortes. Various candidates for the throne pro- 

posed. New constitution drawn up. Serrano becomes regent with Prim as minister. 
Republican and Carlist risings supj)ressed. 

1870 Amadeo, duke of Aosta and son of the king of Italy, elected king of Spain. Prim 

assassinated. 

1871 Serrano and Sagasta ministers. 

1878 Amadeo abdicates. Republican government. Constituent assembly meets to draw 

up a federal republican constitution. Don Carlos (Charles VII) raises a Carlist 
rebellion with guerilla warfare in the north. The intransigentes or extreme repub- 
licans in opi^osition to the federalists erect independent governments in th e coast 
towns. Cartagena becomes the centre of the extreme republicans. Cuba revolts in 
consequence of the law releasing slaves and seeks union with the United States. A 
party of Americans landing in Cuba to aid the insurgents seized and many of 
them executed. 

1874 General Pavia occupies the house of assembly with troops and declares the cortes 

closed. Military dictatorship under Serrano and Sagasta. Cartagena surrenders to 
the federalists. General Martinez Campos proclaims Alfonso XII, son of Isabella, 
king. 

1875 Alfonso returns to Spain. Religious liberty abolished. The law of civil mandage 

confined to iion-Catholics. The Carlists driven from Catalonia and Valencia. 
Urgel, Vitoria, and Estella capitulate. 

1876 New constitution with a .minimum of religious toleration; senate partly elective. 

The Carlist insurrection suppressed. 

1879 Campos ministry. Inundations. Alfonso marries the Austrian archduchess Maria 

Christina. Canovas del Castillo ministry. 

1880 Law for abolition of slavery in Cuba. 

1881 Sagasta ministry. Riots in Catalonia over a projected commercial treaty with France. 

1882 The treaty concluded. 
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tlist and military outbreaks. Posada Herrera succeeds Sagasta. . 
ervative ministry under Canovas del Castillo. 

iite with Germany over Caroline Islands arbitrated by the pope (1886). Death 
Alfonso XIL Queen Maria Christina regent. Sagasta ministry, 
oaercial treaty with England^ Birth of Alfonso XIII. Don Carlos protests 
linst the proclamation of Alfonso. 

Zorrilla issues a revolutionary manifesto demanding a new form of government 
be settled by the people. Eepublican disturbances, 
duction of trial by jury. Great strike in Catalonia. 

•ra of the constitution. Canovas del Castillo ministiy, 

commercial tariff and consequent break with France. War with Morocco, 
jasta again minister. 

)sions produced by anarchists in Barcelona. 

lation against anarchists. Consecration of the first bishop of the Spanish 
)rmed church, 
with Morocco. 

Jiiited States requests Spain to recognise the independence of Cuba. Indignation 
Spain. 

a reform bill passed. Cubans recognised as belligerents by the United States, 
lowas del Castillo assassinated by an anarchist. Sagasta ministry, 
stice to the Cubans. The president of the United States sends a message to 
gress requiring the end of the Cuban War. Spain declares the message incom- 
ible with Spanish rights. Bread riots in Spain. War with the United States in 
)a and the Philippines. The Spaniards defeated in the battles of Manila, San 
n, and Santiago. Santiago surrenders. Martial law proclaimed in Spain, 
lippine Eepublic iwoclaimed. Treaty between Spain and America. Spain 
gns her rights in Cuba, Porto Rico, and her other possessions in the Antilles 
. Philippines. 

left with embarrassed finances. The Sagasta ministry resigns. Senor Silvela 
ns the modern conservative party. Seiior Villaverde effects many financial 
irms. Caroline Islands sold to Germany. Reform of the navy. 

7 conservative administration formed by General Azcarraga. 


Twentieth Century 

ilei'ical riots in Madrid and other towns. A Liberal government under Sagasta 
in goes into power. The queen in opening the Cortes declares that a thorough 
al reorganization of the country is necessary, that its finances must be con- 
iated and its wealth developed. 

30 XIII declared of age and crowned. Attempt to assassinate Alfonso XIII. 
ela returns to jjower. Spain concludes treaties of arbitration with all countries 
orxth America except Chile. 

of Sagasta. New cabinet headed by Senor Yillaverdi, shortly afterwards replaced 
Senor Maura. 

political dissension. Attempt to assassinate Senor Maura. 

.ational pourparlers concerning Morocco. 

ige of Alfonso XIII to Princess Ena (known as Queen Victoria Eugenie) niece of 
ng Edward VII of Great Britain. The Duke of Almodovar represents Spain at 
1 Algeciras Conference when the powers agree upon reforms in Morocco. 

Maura forms a new cabinet. Ecclesiastical disturbances at Barcelona. The Pope 
Lsents to act as godfather to the heir of Spain, a son, born May 10th. 
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Tenth Century 

997 Oporto and surronnding territory taken from the Moors by Bermudo II of Galicia. 


Eleventh Centnry 

1055 Cea and other fortresses captured from the Moors by Ferdinand the Great of Castile 
and Leon. 

1057 Ferdinand takes Lamego and Viseu 

1061 and Coimbra, and forms the conquered territory into a country under Sesnando, a 
Moor. 

1065 Death of Ferdinand. The suzerainty of the counties of Coimbra and Oporto passes 
'with Galicia to his son Garcia. 

1073 Garcia’s territories re-united with Leon and Castile under Alfonso VI. 

1095 Alfonso VI gives Porto Cale (Portugal), consisting of the fiefs of Oporto and Coim- 
bra, to Count Henry of Burgundy (Besancon), who married his daughter Theresa, 
1072. 


Twelfth Century 

1109 Death of Alfonso. Urraca succeeds to Castile and Leon. Henry interferes in the 
internal troubles of that kingdom. 

1112 War with Almoravids. Death of Henry. Theresa regent for her son Alfonso Hem 
riques. 

1117 Theresa besieged by Moors at Coimbra. She gives power to her lover Ferdinand 
Peres de Trava. 

1121 Urraca takes Theresa captive. Peace made. 

1127 Alfonso VH of Castile conquers Theresa’s realm and compels her homage. 

1128 Alfonso Henriques assumes power, ^ defeats and exiles Theresa. In the next years he 

three times invades Galicia and in 

1137 defeats Alfonso VIPs troops at Cerneja. Peace of Tuy, Alfonso Henriques submits 
to the king of Leon. 

1139 Battle of Ourique. Alfonso Henriques crushes the Moors. A legend was formerly 

current that he was then hailed as king by his soldiers. 

1140 The Moors capture and destroy Leiria. Tourney of Valdevez. The Portuguese 

knights defeat the Castilian. Alfonso Henriques king of Portugal as Alfonso I. 

1143 Peace of Zamora. Alfonso VH acknowledges Alfonso I as king. The latter declares 

himself a vassal of the pope. 

1144 The Moors defeat the Templars at Soure. 

1147 Alfonso I captures Santarem and takes Lisbon with the aid of English and other 
crusaders. Other Moorish cities surrender. 

1152 Alfonso repulsed at Alcacer-do-Sal. 

1158 Alfonso captures Alcacer-do-Sal. 
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1161 Alfonso is defeated by the Moors. 

1166 The Moors take Evora. • 

1167 Alfonso invades Galicia. 

1168 Alfonso besieges Badajoz, is taken prisoner. and compelled to relinquish Galician con- 

quests. 

1170 Alfonso loses to the Moors in Aleifitejo. 

1171 Alfonso victorious at Santarem, makes seven years’ truce with Moors. 

1172 Makes his son Dom Sancho co-ruler, who fights the Moors constantly. 

1181 Doin Sancho crushes and kills Yusuf at Santarem. 

1185 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Sancho I, O Povoador City Builder ’"). 

11S9 Sancho, aided by crusaders on'theii* way to Palestine, takes Algarve and Silves from 
the Moors. 

1192 The Moors re-conquer Alenitejo, but are repulsed at Santarem, and peace is made. 
Dom Sancho wages constant war with Alfonso IX of Leon. He builds many cities. 

Thirteenth Century 

1209 Sancho’s quarrels with Pope Innocent HI, respecting jurisdiction over priests, culmi- 

nate in the siege and escape of the bishop of Oporto. 

1210 Dom Sancho grants the pope’s demands, retires to a convent and dies. 

1211 Alfonso II “ the Fat ” succeeds, and summons the first real parliament ; he wars with 

his brothers and sisters and Alfonso IX of Leon. 

1212 Portuguese take part in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. 

1217 Alcacer-do-Sal recovered fi*om the Moors. Alfonso II is excommunicated for seizing 
church lands. 

1223 Alfonso II dies and is succeeded by the thirteen-year-old Sancho II. 

1226 Sancho II captures Elvas from the Moors. 

1227 Sancho reinstates officials hostile to the clergy and fights the Moors. 

1228 The pope reconciled. 

1237 The pope lays an interdict on Portugal, but is pacified. 

1239-1244 Sancho II takes several cities from the Moors. 

124:5 The pope deposes Sancho II. The clerical party sets up Sancho’s brother, 

124:8 Alfonso, who drives Sancho II into exile, where he dies. Alfonso III completes the 
conquest of Algarve. 

1254 Alfonso marries Beatrice de Guzman, the natural daughter of Alfonso the Learned of 
Castile, so alienating the papal faction. Alfonso III summons a cortes at Leiria. 

1261 The cortes forces the king to recognize the necessity of obtaining the people’s consent 

to taxation. 

1262 The pope legalizes the king’s marriage and legitimates his son Dom Diniz, who 

1263 is made king of Algarve. 

1277 Dom Diniz rebels against his father. 

1279 Alfonso III dies, leaving Portugal fully established and its boundaries defined. Dom 
Diniz El Re Lavrador, established after war wdth his brother. Period of internal 
progress and prosperity. 

1294 Commercial treaty with Edward I of England. 

1297 Peace settled with Castile and Leon. 

1300 University founded at Lisbon. 

Fourteenth Century 

1319 Diniz founds the order of Christ to replace the Templars. 

1323 His wife, St. Isabella, prevents a battle between Diniz and his son Alfonso. 

1325 Diniz dies and is succeeded by Alfonso IV. 

1336 Alfonso invades Castile ; peace made by St. Isabella. 

1340 The Portuguese and Castilians defeat the Moors at the river Salado. 

1348 The Black death invades Portugal. 

1355 Ines de Castro, wife or mistress of the infante Dom Pedro, murdered. 

1357 Alfonso dies and is succeeded by Dom Pedro (I) the Severe. 

1361 Pedro the Cruel of Castile sm'renders the murderers of Ines in exchange for Castilian 
fugitives. The murderers put to death with torture. 

1367 Pedro dies and is succeeded by Ferdinand the Handsome, who 

1369 claims the throne of Castile and Leon, and combats Henry of Trastaniara. 

1371 Ferdinand resigns bis claims to Castile. 

1373 Henry of Trastamara invades Portugal. 

1374 Ferdinand promises to support John of Gaunt’s claims to Castile, but again makes 

peace with Henry of Trastamara. 
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1383 

1384 

1385 


1386 

1398 


1411 

1415 

1418 

1420 

1432 

1433 


1437 

1438 
1441 
1447 
1449 
1458 
1460 
1462 
1464 
1471 

1475 

1476 

1481 

1483 

1484 

1487 

1488 
1490 

1493 

1494 

1495 

1497 

1498 
1500 


The English, angry at Ferdinand’s fickleness, ravage Portugal. Ferdinand dies, 
leaving his wife Leonora regent, against whom the people rise. 

Juan I of Castile allies himself with her, but is repulsed at Lisbon. 

The Portuguese proclaim Dorn Joao, grand master of Aviz and son oi ledro tne 
Severe, king, as Joao (I) the Great. The Portuguese defeat the Castilians at Alju- 

barrota and Yalverde. , -o 

A perpetual treaty of alliance signed with England. -u 

Ines de Castro's son, Diiiiz, attempts to overthrow Joao, but, with English assistance, 
he is defeated. 


Fifteenth Centunj 

Peace made with Castile. 

The Portuguese take Ceuta in Africa, their first foreign possession. 

Prince Henry's captains discover the Madeiras. 

Madeiras colonised. 

Azores occupied by Portuguese. t i 

A Portuguese ship passes Cape Bojador. Joao dies and is succeeded by Duarte 
(Edward), who calls a cortes at Evora and passes the Lei Mental ordaining the 
reversion to the crown of lands granted to nobles on failure of male descendants of 
the grantee. 

Duarte sends an expedition against Tangier. The Portuguese surrounded and saved 
only by Prince Ferdinand's offering himself as hostage. 

Duarte dies, Alfonso V the African, a minor, succeeds. Pedro, son of eToilo T, regent. 
Slave-trade begun by Portuguese. 

Alfonso V comes of age and dismisses Pedro. 

Alfonso Y defeats and kills Pedro at Alfarrobeira. 

Alfonso takes Alcacer-Seguier, Africa. 

Prince Henry the navigator dies. Cape Yerd Islands discovered and settled. 

Pedro de Cintra discovers Sierra Leone. 

Alfonso repulsed in Africa. 

Tangier captured by the Portuguese. 

Alfonso marries Juana (Beltraneja) of Castile and claims the Castilian crown, 
but is defeated at battle of Toro and concludes wdth Castile the treaty of Alcantara 
(1479). Juana retires to a convent. 

AHonso dies. Joao II the Perfect. The cortes of Evora determines on an inquiry 
into titles to estates and the abrogation of the judicial powers of the nobles. 

The duke of Braganza and other nobles oppose these measures. Braganza executed. 
Diogo Cam discovers the Congo and Angola. 

Barth olomeu Dias discovers the Cape of Good Hope. 

Commercial treaty with England. 

Covilhao enters Abyssinia, 

Pope Alexander Y declares the boundary between Portuguese and Spanish areas of 
discovery. 

By the treaty of Tordesillas the boundary is readjusted. 

Joao n dies without heirs and is succeeded by Emmanuel the Fortunate, who expels 
the Jews from Portugal as the condition of his marriage with the daughter of 
Ferdinand of Spain. Yasco da Gama discovers Natal. 

Yasco discovers Calicut. 

Cabral discovers Brazil, Factories established at Kananur and Cochin. 


Sixteenth Centiiry 

1501 Ascension Island discovered. Yespucci discovers Eio de la Plata and Paraguay. 

1502 St. Helena discovered. Yasco visits India and establishes a factory at Mozambique. 

1505 De Almeida, the first Portuguese viceroy, sent to India. His son Lourenco discovers 

Ceylon. Mombasa occupied. 

1506 Massacre of the New Christians in Lisbon. 

1508 Albuquerque supersedes Almeida as viceroy in India. 

1510 Albuquerque is repulsed in an attack on Calicut and conquers Goa 

1511 and Malacca. 

1512 Serrao discovers the Moluccas. 

1515 Albuquerque captures Ormus. Portuguese established at Diu. 

1517 Andrade settles at Canton. 

1518 Portuguese settlement established in Ceylon. 

1520 IMagellau discovers the straits of Magellan. 

1521 Andrade reaches Pekin. Emmanuel dies, and is succeeded by Joao III. He finds 
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liis countrymen too eager to gain wealth by foreign adventure and emigration, thus 
threatening depopulation. 

1531 Daman taken and destroyed by Portuguese. Sousa founds Silo Vicente in Brazil and 
receives a grant of the first hereditary captaincy, or governorship of a province, in 
Brazil. ^ 

1536 Inquisition established in Portugal. 

1539 Bishopric established at Goa. 

1511 St. Francis Xavier sent to the Indies. Estevao da Gama, governor of India, leads an 

expedition to the Red Sea. 

1512 Japan discovered by Fernao Mendes Pinto. 

1513 Xavier founds Christian settlements in Travancore. 

1515 The Indian viceroy De Castro -vvins victory of Din over the king of Guzerat. 

1518 St. Francis Xavier goes to Japan. 

1519 Thome de Sousa first governor-general of Brazil. He founds Bahia and governs by 

aid of Jesuits. 

1557 Factories established at Macao. Joao III dies, and is succeeded by his three-year-old 

grandson Sebastian, under the regency of his grandmother Catherine and his 
great-uncle Cardinal Henry, but under the power of the brothers Camara. 

1558 Portuguese settled at Daman. 

1560 Inquisition introduced into India. 

1567 Portuguese established at Eio de Janeiro after conflicts with French settlers. 

1568 Sebastian of age. 

1578 He invades Africa, and is defeated and killed at Kassr-el-Kebir. He is succeeded by 
his uncle Henry, who, feeling that he cannot live long, calls the cortes to nanfe 
his successor. 

1580 Henry dies. Philip II of Spain is chosen king as Philip I, and defeats his rival 
Antonio, prior of Crato, at Alcantara, and again in 
1582 the Azores. 

1584-1585 Two pretenders, who claim to be the dead Sebastian, captured. 

1585 Sac Thiago, Cape Verd Islands, captured by an English fleet. 

1586 Bahia plundered by the English. 

1589 Combined English and Dutch expedition to “restore” Antonio, wins successes, but 
retreats. 

1594 Gabriel Espinosa, a third false Sebastian, executed. Philip closes the Portuguese 
harbours to the Dutch. 

1596 The English sack Faro and Fort Arguin and ravage the Azores. 

1597 The Dutch build a factory in Java and occupy other East Indian possessions. 

1598 Philip II (III of Spain) king. 


Seventeenth Gentui'y 

1603 Tullio, a fourth false Sebastian, captured. 

1605 The Dutch take Amboyna and expel the Portuguese from the Moluccas. 

1615 The Portuguese defeat the king of Achin in Malacca. 

1621 Philip III (IV of Spain). 

1622 The Shah of Persia, aided by the English, recovers Ormns. 

1624 Bahia taken by the Dutch and recovered. 

1630 Olinda in Brazil taken by the Dutch. Maurice of Xassau extends the Dutch power 
in Brazil. 

1632 Military post of Tete in Mozambique established. 

1634 An insurrection in Lisbon put down. 

1637 An insurrection in Evora put down. 

1638 The Dutch take Portuguese forts in Ceylon. 

1640 The Dutch take Malacca. The Portuguese having been alienated by the misfortunes 

of their country under Spanish rule and hy tlie bad faith of their kings, a sudden 
revolution ousts the Spaniards and gives the crown to the diike^ of Braganza^ as 
Joao (IV) the Fortunate, The assistance alforded by the Jesuits in this revolution 
is rewarded by almost unlimited power in ecclesiastical and great influence in civil 
affairs. 

1641 The cortes assembles and accepts Joao IV. France and Holland send fleets, England 

recognises the king. Caminha conspiracy to restore Spanish power betrayed by the 
Spanish marquis De Ayamonte. The leaders executed. 

1644 Albuquerque defeats the Spaniards at Montijo. 

1645 Revolts against Dutch rule in Brazil and consequent breach with Holland. 

1648 Bengiiela and Angola recovered from the Dutch. 
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1650 The revolted English fleet under Prince Kiipert takes refuge in the Tagus. The Portu- 
guese revise to allow the parHamentary admiral Blake to enter the river. Blake 
attacks Portuguese merchantmen. 

1 052 Commercial treaty with England, greatly in the latter’s favour. 

1 054: The Dutch expelled from Brazil. 

1656 Joao IV dies and is succeeded by his thirteen-year-old son Alfonso VI. Marshal Schom- 
berg with a picked band of French officers comes to the assistance of Portugal. 

1658 The Dutch take the last Portuguese stronghold in Ceylon. 

1659 Menezes defeats the Spaniards at Elvas. In the treaty of the Pyrenees, France 

promises Spain to abandon Portugal. 

1661 Spaniards invade Portugal . 

1662 English alliance secured by the marriage of the king’s sister with Charles II and the 

cession of Tangier and Bombay with a grant of free trade with Portuguese do- 
minions. Alfonso VI declares himself of age. 

1668 The count of Villa Flor defeats Don John of Austria at Aniegial and recovers Evora. 
1661 Alagalhaes defeats the Spaniards at Ciudad Kodrigo. The Dutch take the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Malabar. 

1 G65 The Portuguese crush the Spaniards at Montes-Claros. 

1066 The king marries the French princess Marie d’Aumale. 

1667 Alfonso’s excesses lead to a revolution in favour of his brother Dom Pedro. Alfonso 

imprisoned. The queen granted a divorce. 

1668 Dom Pedro recognised as regent. Spain recognises Portugal’s independence. The 

queen marries Dom Pedro. 

1 683 The king dies in prison. Dom Pedro succeeds as Pedro 11. 

1 698 Portuguese expelled from Mombasa. 


Eighteenth Century 

1T03 Paul Methuen, the English ambassador, negotiates the Methuen treaty which secures 
preference to Portuguese over French wines in England, and forms the basis of the 
subsequent friendship between the two countries. Portugal recognises the archduke 
Charles, the English candidate to the Spanish throne. 

ITOl Archduke Charles arrives in Lisbon with English forces and with Portuguese aid 
successfully invades Spain. 

ITOO Death of Pedro II. Joao V succeeds. Joao V under influence of Cadaval continues 
the war with Philip V of Spain. 

17 07 Th.e allied forces of Portuguese, Dutch, and English defeated by the Spaniards at 
Aim ansa. 

17 09 Portuguese under Fronteira defeated at Caia. 

1711 A French fleet under Diiguay-Trouin bombards and pillages Bio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
1715 Peace with Spain. 

1717 Portuguese fleet defeats Tm-ks offi Cape Matapan. 

17 2 8 Mombasa recovered by Portuguese. 

1739 Bassein and Thaiia on the w^est coast of India lost to Portugal. 

174rO Mombasa again lost. 

1750 Joao dies and is succeeded by Josd who leaves the chief * government to Pombal. 

The latter checks the Inquisition, improves the navy and finance. Coloiiia del 
Sacramento ceded to Spain in exchange for territory in Paraguay. 

1753 Bevolt against the transference of territory in South America attributed to Jesuit 
instigation. Bevolt suppressed. 

1755 The great earthquake at Lisbon destroys forty thousand inhabitants. Chartered com- 
pany established to trade with Brazil. 

1757 Pombal expels the Jesuits from court. 

1758 Pombal persuades the pope to decree the confiscation of merchandise belonging to 

J esuits.^ Mysterious Tavora plot, and attempt on Jose’s life. 

1759 The Jesuits charged with the plot and expelled from Portuguese territories. New 

Goa replaces Old Goa as capital of the Portuguese Indies. 

1760 The pope permits Josh’s daughter to marry her uncle Pedro. 

1,762 The Spaniards invade Portugal and capture Braganza and Almeida with aid of Eng- 
lish under Burgoyne and Count Schaumburg-Lippe. The Spaniards are beaten at 
Valencia de Alcantara and Villa Velha and 

1763 peace made. Schaumburg-Lippe remains to re-organise the Portuguese army. 

1709 Pombal saves Jos^ from assassination. 

1773 Pombal issues a decree providing for the future abolition of slavery in Portugal. 
Clement XIV abolishes the Jesuit order. 
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1777 Jose dies leaving the throne to his daughter Maria I with her husband Pedro III. 
1781 Jose’s widow obtains the power and drives Pombai from court. c 
1786 Maria’s husband and eldest son die and 
1788 her mind gives way. 

1792 Her son fiom Joao acts as regent and puts dowm sympathisers with the French 

Pe volution. 

1793 Portugal joins Spain in the disastrous war with France. 

1795 By the treaty of Bale, Spain makes a separate peace with France. 

1796 War with Spain averted by the arrival of English aid. 

1799 Dom Joao declared regent. 

1800 Lucien Bonaparte at Madrid offers Portugal impossible terms of peace with Spain and 

France. 


Nineteenth Century 

1801 Oliyenza, Campo Mayor, etc., taken by the French and Spaniards, Fran co-Spanish 
victories of Arronches and Flor da Rosa. Peace with Spain and France with large 
cessions by Portugal. Napoleon sends Lannes as minister, and Portugal consents 
to all demands. Portugal’s neutrality recognised by France. 

1801 Napoleon requires Portugal to join the Continental System and exclude British ves- 
sels from her ports. The Portuguese government hesitates. 

1807 France and Spain sign the treaty of Fontainebleau, agreeing to conquer and divide 

Portugal. Junot and Caraffa invade Portugal; Taranco and Solano occupy the 
south. The people welcome them. On English advice Dom Joao names a council 
of regency, and sails for Brazil just as the French enter Lisbon. 

1808 Junot declares that the house of Braganza has ceased to reign, and divides Portugal 

into military provinces. Junot leaves Lisbon, and the regency calls on the people 
to rise; revolts against the French in many places and appeal to England. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (later Duke of Wellington) arrives with English troops. Welles- 
ley defeats La. Borde at Roli^a and Junot at Vimeiro. Convention of Cintra by 
which Junot agrees to evacuate Portugal. 

1809 Soult takes and plunders Oporto, but is expelled by Wellesley, who invades Spain but 

retreats after winning the battle of Talavera. Beresford organises the Portuguese 
army. The English ambassador added to the regency. 

1810 Massena commissioned to reconquer Portugal; he takes Almeida. Wellington defeats 

Massena at Busaco and retires to the lines of Torres Vedras, which he defends for 
more than a year against all attacks 

1811 till Massena is compelled to retreat, when he is followed by Wellington and defeated 

at Fuentes de Onoro. Wellington withdraws to Portugal. 

1812 Wellington again invades Spain. 

1814 End of Peninsular War. England grants Portuguese sufferers £100,000. The Portu- 

guese court remains in Brazil, while Portugal is left in the hands of Beresford and 
the English. Great discontent excited by the treatment of Portugal as a province 
of England. 

1815 Portuguese monarchy given the title of the United Kingdom of Portugal, Brazil, and 

the Algarves. Patriotic agitations and secret societies formed to restore the Portu- 
guese to their position as a nation. 

1816 Maria I dies, and the regent becomes king as Joao VI. 

1817 Monte Video occupied by the Portuguese. General de Andrade’s plot for revolt 

against the English betrayed and the leaders executed. Revolts in Brazil put 
down. 

1818 Severe edicts against clubs and secret societies in Portugal. The agitation against 

foreign rule increases. 

1820 Beresford goes to Brazil. Rising in Oporto. The English are expelled and a new 

regency and assembly formed, which abolishes the Inquisition and draws up a 
constitution, afterwards known as the constitution of 1822, constituting the cortes 
as one elective chamber. 

1821 Joao VI returns from Brazil. The queen Carlota Joaquina and her second son Dom 

Miguel become the centre of absolutist reaction and are expelled from Lisbon. 
Disputes between Portuguese and Brazilian deputies in the cortes. 

1822 Brazil secures independence under Joao’s son Pedro, who is chosen emperor as Pedro I. 

1823 A rebellion in Tras-os-Montes. Joao revises the constitution. A Brazilian fleet 

defeats the Portuguese. 

1824 The king’s son Miguel revolts, but the revolt is suppressed by the energy of the 

foreign ambassadors, and a new constitution establishes the cortes in their ancient 
form, divided into three estates. 

H. W'. — VOL. X. 2t. 
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1825 The royal family goes to Brazil, where Joao is accepted as emperor, then abdicates in 

favour oi Pedro, acknowledging the independence of Brazil. 

1826 Joao VI dies. Pedro IV grants a constitutional charter. He abdicates the throne 

of Portugal in favour of his daughter Maria II (Maria da Gloria) aged seven, who 
is under the regency of her aunt Isabella Maria. Miguel swears fidelity to the con- 
stitution. Marquis of Chaves raises an insurfection for Miguel. Miguel is betrothed 
to Maria. English troops called in to keep order. 

1827 Miguel made regent and English troops withdraw. 

1828 Miguel exiles his enemies. Miguel proclaims himself king and abolishes parliament. 

Miguel’s forces capture Madeira. 

1829 Miguel defeated by constitutionalists at Terceira. 

1830 A council of regency under Villa Elor (Terceira), Palmella, etc., appointed for 

Maria in the Azores. 

1831 Bom Pedro resigns the crown of Brazil to his son, and meeting Maria in London 

prepares to overthrow Miguel. Insurrection against Miguel put down. 

1832 Pedro takes Oporto and is besieged there by Miguel who is defeated. Miguel’s fleet 

beaten by Sartorius. 

1833 Saldanha victorious at Oporto. Pedro’s fleet under Napier defeats Miguel at Cape 

St. Vincent. Lisbon occupied for Pedro. Maria II proclaimed queen and the 
charter of 1826 restored. 

1834 Quadruple alliance of Portugal, Spain, England, and France to expel Miguel and the 

Spanish pretender Don Carlos. Saldanha defeats Miguelites at Torres and Novas. 
Napier reduces Beira. Villa Flor overruns Tras-os-Montes and is victorious at 
Asseiceira. Miguel surrenders at Evora and goes into exile. The cortes abolishes 
the orders of friars. Massacres in Lisbon. The queen declared of age. Dom 
Pedro dies. The ministry under Palmella deals severely with Miguelites, causing 
frequent insurrections. The ministry by repudiation destroys national credit. 

1835 Maria da Gloria marries Prince Augustus of Leuchtenberg. Prince consort dies. 

1836 Maria marries Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobiirg. September revolution at Lisbon under 

Caldeira 

1838 compels the grant of the new constitution of 1838, based on that of 1822. 

1842 Costa Cabral succeeds in abolishing the constitution of 1838, and substituting the 
charter of 1826. 

1846 Sd da Bandeira leads an insurrection of the Septembrists (or partisans of the consti- 

tution of 1838), called the war of Maria da Fonte or “ patuleia.” Costa Cabral flees 
to Spain. Royal troops victorious at Evora. English ships arrive. Bandeira de- 
feated by Saldanha at Torres Vedras. 

1847 Insurgents take Oporto. England, France, and Spain agree to intervene. Bandeira sur- 

renders. Oporto yields to royal troops. Convention of Granada arranges amnesty. 

1850 American fleet collects claims. 

1851 Saldanha raises an insurrection. Oporto declares for Saldanha. He is made prime 

minister. 

1852 The Cortes revises the constitution, and queen and prince royal swear allegiance to it. 

Public debt funded. 

1853 Maria II dies, leaving her husband as regent for her son Pedro V. 

1854 Royal slaves freed. 

1855 The king comes of age. 

1856 Saldanha ministry resigns. First railway opened. 

1857 Fever ravages Lisbon. The French slave-ship Charles-ei-Georges seized. 

1858 The French government threatens war ; the ship is released and Portugal compelled 

to pay compensation. 

1861 Pedro dies of cholera and is succeeded by his brother Luiz I. 

1862 Duke of Louie prime minister. Luiz marries the daughter of the king of Italy. 

1864 Portugal protects Confederate privateers and has difiSculties with the United States. 

1865 The colonies receive constitutional privileges. 

1866 The Spanish general Prim ordered out of Portugal. 

1869 Saldanha, objecting to the Duke of Louie, compels his dismissal (1870) and forms a 
ministry. He is soon after sent as ambassador to England. 

1876 Financial panic. 

1878-1883 The house of peers loses hereditary privileges. 

1880 Celebration in honour of Camoens and Vasco da Gama. 

1883 Fontes Pereira de Mello prime minister. 

1887 Macao, hitherto leased to Portugal, formally ceded by China. Delagoa Bay Railway 
confiscated by Portuguese government. 

1889 Riots at Oporto. King Luiz dies and is succeeded by Carlos I, DifBculties with 
England over rival claims in East Africa. 
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1390 England threatens war and Portugal yields under protest. Riots result. England 
and United States remonstrate against seizure of Delagoa Railway. The question 
submitted to Swiss arbitration. Collisions between English and Portuguese troops 
in East Africa. 

1891 Military revolt in Oporto. Brit^h steamer seized and stopped. Agreement arrived 

at with Great Britain. Financial panic. 

1892 Large reductions in expenditures. Great storms. 

1893 Renewed activity among the Miguelistas — supporters of Dom Miguel. 

1894 Railway dispute with France. Celebration of 500th anniversary of birth of Prince 

Henry the Navigator. War with nations near Louren 90 Marques. 

1895 Electoral reforms. House of peers remodelled and made to consist of twelve bishops, 

the princes of the blood royal, and ninety members nominated by the king. 
Portuguese under Colonel Galhardo victorious in the war near Louren^o Marques. 
1897 400th anniversary of Yasco da Gama’s first voyage. 

1899 Portugal remains neutral during the Boer War, but permits the British to search for 

contraband of war imported via Louren^o Marques. 

1900 Delagoa Bay Railway award. The Portuguese government retains the railway, but 

has to pay compensation. 

Twentieth Century 

1901 The king, to commemorate the opening of the new century, grants a general amnesty 

to all convicted of political and press offences. The king visits London in order to 
attend Queen Victoria’s funeral ceremony in London, but on account of disturb- 
ances at home has to hurry back. Riots at Oporto. 

1902 Dom Carlos visits the king of England and on his return the king of Spain, and 

re-enters Lisbon amid acclamation. Financial conditions cause much trouble through- 
out Portugal. 

1903 The cabinet resigns, February 27th. A new cabinet is formed on the following day. 

King Edward of England visits Lisbon. Portuguese troops at Oporto mutiny and 
proclaim the Republic. 

1904 Activity in colonies. Disaster to a Portuguese force in Angola. Treaty with Holland 

affecting Timor Island. 
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A rj-ENEHAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANISH HISTORY 

11 AMI,! I (i>r THE 'WORKS QUOTED, CITED, OR CONSULTED IN THE PEEPAKA- 
■ loM OIP THE PRESENT HISTORY ; "WITH CRITICAL AND BIOGEAPHICAL 


^ Ah.irfi.-t r*earo de, I^os Reyes de Avagou, 1684 — Addison, J., Charles the Third of 
I 3*, din< loTX, 1900. — .A.lberoni, G., Cardinal, Testament politique dii Cardinal Alberoni 
I* u‘-im memoires, lettres et entretiens de Son Eminence traduit d’ I’ltalien par 

V r i I-iausanne, 1753. — Alfaro, Coinpendio de la bistoria de Espafia, Madrid, 

. ^ j vols- - — .A.lfonso X, Las quatro partes enteras de la crdnica de Espana, edited 

' '.'TiiMi Ocainpo, 2^amora, 1541-; Los qnatro libros priineros de la crdnica general de 

de la epoca de Don Alfonso el Sabio, Real Academia de la bistoria, 

! . ^ ^ -STj known as the Learned, Spanish language And literature owe an enormous 

'•! n«' wtt.s 43110 first to take the Castilian tongue, as the officiai language, and he made use 

ii in iuM owix writings. IsTuraerous are the literary works^ which bear bis name and were, 

! .M.i,. n j itlon l>y him, some compiled under bis direction. •• The chief that concern ns here are 
. : A M r hiHSf lii storical and legislative. Of -the. former .class the principal is the Estoria de 
/ - -nnn or C'^Komca general. There is a disiiute as to how much of this was written by 
\ • 1 { ■ ' h i } n s< 1 f . So me authorities credit him with the whole. It extends from the creation 

owix accession and is based partly on older histories, partly on tradition and 
|. of wliich it is a perfect storehouse. Of the Pari/das, which belong to 

f; , -'(‘ofnl t'Li,f=u=? and. were called by Alfonso El Setenario^ Ticknorsays that they '‘do not 
i rr'ad nice a collection of statutes. . . . They of ten seem rather to be a series of 
? A’' ; <ni It^g-islation, morals, and religion divided wdth great formality into Parts, Titles, 


Va 

I 

I 


I i,. 

At MAk:lca.3ri, Analectos de la bistoria liter aria y poKtica de los drabes de Espana, Leipsic, 

. I *1 vols- ; History of the Alohammedan Dynasties in Spain, translated, with notes 
nnl C^ixyaiigos, London, 1840-1843, 2 vols. 

* , i AJiincid ihn Mohammed Al Makkarl, the Arab historian, was born about 1685 

;iN‘u ill -'Vlg'^ria. About 1620 he settled at Cairo, having been exiled from his own 
wdiy is not known. Plis history was undertaken in response to a request from his 
f , At I >a trVjxscLis who had been deeply interested by the oral descriptions of the doings 
<?i:t Ill'll! Ax'abs with which he had entertained them when on a visit to Damascus in 
lb- ill 1631. 

y Ore-vea, K., Historia de Espana y de la civilizacidii espanola, Barcelona, 

- p'nrj. 'Tlie two volumes thus far completed extend to 1479. — Amicis, E. de, Spain, 
w V* *rk. I 1 • — .Anghiera, Pietro Martire d’, Opus epistolarum, Alcald, 1530, Strasburg, 
: Ooinplutenses, in Florez’s Espana SagTada. 

( ^f^jnplutenses. The word Complutenses is derived from Complut urn, the Roman 
\ Ivalti de Henares. The anonymous writer of this brief historical summary wrote 
* w id ft L oentury- 

II ar» Toleda-iios, in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. 

? " V J "l\)Iedanos. The author of the early portion of these annals of Toledo lived in 
L eentiii'y- 
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Antonio, N., Bibliotheca Hispana nova, 1500-1684, Madi’id, 1783-1788, 2 vols. ; Biblio* 
teca Hispana ve^s, Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

Nicolas A ntonio was born at Seville in 1617, and educated there and at the university of 
Salamanca. He afterwards returned to Seville where he drew^ on the treasures of the library 
of the monastery of San Benito in the composition of his Bibliotheca Hispana which forms 
a literary history, the first part of which extends tq^ 1500, the second (wFich appeared in 
1672) to 1670. In 1654 Philip IV sent Antonio to Rome_as his general agent. He after- 
w'ards filled the office of agent to the Spanish Inquisition. ~ He died in 1684. 

Armstrong, E., Elisabeth Earnese, “the termagant of Spain,’’ London, 1892. — Asch- 
bach, J., Geschichte der Westgoten, Frankfort, 1827 ; Geschichte der Omraaijaden in Spanien, 
Vienna, 1860, 2 vols. ; Geschichte Spaniens und Portugals zur Zeit der Almoraviden und 
Almohaden, Frankfort, 1833-1837, 2 vols. — Aulnoy, M. C. J. de B. d’, Relation du voyage 
d’Espagne, Paris, 1690 ; reprint as La com* et la ville de Madrid h la fin du 17'' siecle, Paris, 
1876, 2 vols. — Avila, G. G. de, Historia de Salamanca, Salamanca, 1606 ; Historia de la vida 
y hechos del rey Don Henrique III de Castilla, Madrid, 1638 ; Teatro eelesiastico de la 
primitiva iglesia de las Indias Occidentales, Madrid, 1649-1656, 2 vols. Historia de la vida y 
hechos del monarca Don Felipe III, in Mendoza’s Monarquia de Espaiia, Madrid, 1770. — 
Avila y Zfihiga, Luis de, Comentario de la guerra de Alemana hecha i)or Carlos V en 1546 
y 1547, IMadrid, 1548, 1852. — Ayala, P. Lopez de, Crdnicas de los reyes de Castilla, Don 
Pedro, Don Enrique II, Don Juan I, Don Enrique HI, Madrid, 1781, 2 vols.; in Biblioteca 
de autores Espafioles, Madrid, 1875. 

Pedro Lopez de A yala, celebrated as kniglit, poet, and historian, was born in 1332, and 
died in 1407. He entered the service of Pedro the Cruel of Castile and sided with the king- 
in the latter’s earlier struggles with his revolted brothers and nobles, distinguishing him- 
self chiefly by his exploits on the sea. When King Pedro ^vas driven out by his brother 
Henry of Trastamara, Ayala joined Henry. He was taken prisoner by the English at 
Navarrete, but afterwards ransomed. Under Henry II and Juan II he filled important 
offices. At the Battle of Aljubarrota he was captured by the Portuguese and released only 
on x^ayment of an enormous ransom. Translations from Isidore of Seville, Boccaccio, Titus 
Livius, etc., are among his writings as "well as a treatise on the duties of kings and nobles, 
called El Rimado de Palacio, but the chief of his -works is the Cronicas. This is written 
with elegance and simplicity of style and much skill in delineation of character. He is 
accused of unduly blackening the character of King Pedro. 

Bacallar y Sanna, Marques de San Felipe, Vicente, Comentarios de la guerra de Espaiia 
hasta el Ano 1725, Genoa, 2 vols. 

Vicente Bacallar y Sanna was a Spaniard born in Sardinia about 1660. Under Charles 
II he held various diplomatic posts. In the war of the Sxmnish Succession he sided with 
Philip V and was created Marquis of San Felipe by that monarch. Besides his history of 
the war of succession he left a history of the Jewish monarchy. 

Bakhuyzen van den Brink, E. C., Analyse d’un manuscrit contemporain sur la retraite 
de Charles Quint, The Hague, 1842. — Baronins, C., Annales ecclesiastici, Antwerp, 1601- 
1605, 12 vols. 

Ccesar Baronins^ the great ecclesiastical historian, was born in the kingdom of Naples in 
1538, and died at Rome, 1607. His Annales Ecclesiastici were written as an answer on behalf 
of the Church of Rome to the Protestant history called the Magdeburg Centuries, Baronins 
became a cardinal in 1596 and subsequently librarian of the Vatican. 

Baumgarten, Hermann, Geschichte Spaniens zur Zeit der franzosischen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1851 ; Geschichte Spaniens vom Ausbruch der franzosischen Revolution, Leipsic, 
1865-1871, 3 vols. ; Geschichte Karls V, Stuttgart, 1885-1892. 

Hermann Baumgarten was born at Lesse in Brunswick in 1825, and between the years 
1842 and 1848 studied philology and history at no less than five universities, namely Jena, 
Halle, Leipsic, Bonn, and Gottingen, He then became a teacher in the gymnasium at Bruns- 
wick, and from 1850-1852 was editor of the Reichszeitung in that city. But in 1852 he resumed 
his historical studies at Heidelberg and subsequently at Munich. Here he was associated 
with the starting of the Siiddeutschen Zeitung. In 1861 he became professor of history and 
literature at the Karlsruhe Polytechnicum and in 1872 in the university of Strasburg. His 
works include various political writings, but those on Spanish history here cited are his chief 
title to fame. 

Baumgartner, A., “ Der Cid in der Geschichte,” in Stimmen aus Maria Laach, Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, 1898. 

Alexander Baumgartner was the son of the celebrated statesman and savant, Andreas 
Baumgartner. In 1860 he entered the Order of Jesuits and subsequently taught in their 
colleges at Feldkirch and Stony hurst. After the abolition of the order he retired to Holland 
and devoted himself to literature, becoming part editor of the periodical, Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach. 
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Baudier, M., Yie de Xinienes, Paris, 1685. — Baudrillart, A., Philipp# V et la cour de 
France, Paris, 1800, 2 vols. — Beccatini, Storia del reg-no di Carlo III, Venice, 1796. — 
Benavides, Mernorias del rey Ferdinand lY de Castilla, Madrid, 1860, 2 vols. — Bergen- 
roth, G., and de Gayaugos (P.), Calendar of State Papers, relating to negotiations between 
England and Spain, 1485-1043, Londo®, 1862-1895, 6 vols. — Bermejo, 1. A., Historia anec- 
dotica y secreta de la Corte de Carlos lY, Madrid [1894-1895], 2 vols. — Bermude 25 de 
Castro, S., Antonio Perez, Madrid, 1842. — Bern^dez, A., Historia de los rejes catdlicos Fer- 
nando y Dona Isabel in Bibliofilos Andalaces, Seville, 1870, 2 vols. 

Andres Berndldez, known as the Curate of Los Palacios,” lived in the last half of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century, and was Cura of the town of Los 
Palacios from 1488-1518, and afterwards chaplain to Archbishop Diego de Deza. He was 
present at many of the scenes he describes and acquainted with many of the gxeat men of 
his day, including Columbus. He shows considerable knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
gives many details not reported by his contemporaries. 

Bersani, Storia del Cardenale Alberoni, Piacenza, 1872. — Berwick, duke of, Memoires, 
Paris, 1778. — Biblioteca de autores espanoles, Madrid, 1846, etc. — Blaqui^re, E., Histori- 
cal Review' of the Spanish Revolution, London, 1822. — Bleda, J., Crdnica de los moros de 
Espana, Valencia, 1618, 2 vols. 

Jaime Bleda (1550-1622) was the cura of a town which contained many Moriscos to 
whom he was vehemently opposed. It was he w^ho, in conjunction with the archbishop of 
Valencia, persuaded Philip III to issue the decree of 1609, ordering the Moiuscos to leave 
Spanish territory. 

Bofarull, A. de, Historia critica de Cataluna, Barcelona, 1876-1879, 9 vols. — Bollaert, 
W., Y^ars of Succession of Portugal and Spain from 1826 to 1840, London, 1870, 2 vols. — 
Borrego, A., Anales del reiiiado de Isabel II; Historia de las cortes de Espana durante el 
siglo XIX, Madrid, 1885. 

Andres Borrego^ born in 1801, was minister of finance in Spain in 1840. He W’as one of 
those who supported the idea of a union between Spain and Portugal. Besides the books 
here ;nentioned, he wrote works on political economy. 

Briz Martinez, J., Historia de los reyes de Sobrarbe, Aragon y Navarra. — Burgos, F. J. 
de, Anales del reinado de Dona Isabel II, 1850-1852, 6 vols. 

Francisco Javier de Burgos, born 1778, died 1849, w'as a Spanish politician distinguished 
as a writer in the tw’ o opposite fields of poetry and economics. Being expelled from his seat 
in the upper house on a charge afterwards disproved, he devoted himself to the composition 
of a history of the reign under w'hich he had held office. 

Burke, U. R., History of Spain till the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, London, 1895, 2 
vols. — Bur on, R., Compendio de la historia critica de la inquisicidn de Espana, Paris, 1828, 
2 vols. — Busk, M. M., The History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1883. 

Cabrera de Cdrdoba, L., Relaciones de las cosas suredidas en la corte de Espana desde 
1599 hasta 1614, 1857 ; Felipe Segundo, Madrid, 1619, 1876-1878, 4 vols. — Calderon de la 
Barca, F, E, J., The Attache in Madrid, or, Sketches of the Court of Isabella II (trans. 
from the German), New York, 1856. — Calvo Marcos, M., Regimen parlementario de 
Espana en el Siglo 19, Madrid, 1883. — Camden, T., History of the lYar in Spain and Por- 
tugal, 1814. — Campana, C., Vida de Don Filippo (II) 1605. — Campos, J. de, Le Siege de 
Bilbao par Tarmee carliste en 1874, Paris, 1876. — CAnovas del Castillo, A., Historia de 
la decadencia de Espana desde el advenimiento al ti*ono de Don Felipe III hasta la muerte 
de Carlos II ; Discurso. La dominacidn de los espanoles en Italia, 1860 ; Estudios del reinado 
de Felipe lY, 1880-1890, 2 vols.; Historia General de Espana, Escrita por individuos de la 
Real Academia de la historia bajo la direccidn de, Madrid, 1890. Completion retarded by 
the death of CAiovas. 

The statesman, Antonio Cdnovas del Castillo, was born in Malaga in 1828 and was the son 
of a professor in the naval college of San Telmo. He was not eighteen wdien he attempted 
to start a periodical called la Jdven Malaga, but it failed and he had to accept a small post 
on the Madrid Aranjuez railway. But he soon turned again to journalism and published 
his first and chief historical work. Canovas is credited with a considerable share in a 
periodical called El Murcielago, of which only a few numbers appeared, but in which the 
most violent attacks were directed against various prominent persons not excluding royalty. 
Cdnovas was credited with a considerable share in this as well as with the authorship of the 
manifesto of Manzanares (1854). He now entered the cortes and filled various offices of 
state in succession. He held aloof from the revolution of 1868 and during the reign of King 
Amadeo, though he made a brilliant speech in defence of the exiled sovereigns ; but after 
Amadeo’s retirement he was chiefly instrumental in bringing about the'return of Alfonso XII, 
during most of whose reign he was premier. He again held office from 1890-1893, and in 
1895, when he devoted his attention to the severe repression of the Cuban insurrection. In 
the midst of the struggle he was murdered by an anarchist (August, 1897). 
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Capefiguc, B: H. E., Isabelle de Castille, 1869. — Carbajal, L. G. de, Historia de Espana 
M. S.; Anales del rey Don Pernando el Catdlico. — Carvajal, La Espana de los Bdrboiies, 
184:4, 4 vols. — Casado, F. S., Historia de Espana. — Casas, B. de las, Historia general de 
las Indias, Madrid, 1875-1876; Brevissima relacidn de la destruccidn de las Indias, Seville, 
1552, in Coleccidn de docnmentos ineditos, vol. 7, Madrid, 1879. 

Bartolome de las Casas or Casaus was of French descent. His father, Francisco Gasans, 
was in Hispaniola with Columbus in 1493, and returned to Seville with a fortune in 1500. 
In the same year Bartolome, who had been born in 1474, went to Salamanca, where he 
studied jurisprudence. He then went to Hispaniola with the governor, Kicolas Ovando, 
and in 1510 took holy orders. In 1515 he returned to Spain to protest against the ill treat- 
ment of the natives of the West Indies by the Spaniards. Through the influence of Cardi- 
nal Ximenes he obtained the nomination of special commissioners to inquire into the 
abuses of authority. He was himself appointed to act as their adviser. The colonists proved 
too powerful and the mission failed in its object. Las Casas, expelled from Hispaniola, 
returned to Spain. After some difficulty he obtained the acceptance of his suggestions for 
improving the government of the West Indies, the chief of which was the unfortunate one of 
the substitution of negro for native labour. He returned to America and this time succeeded 
in obtaining better treatment for the Indians, who were finally declared free by a royal edict 
of 1543. He died at Madrid in 1569. 

Caairi, M., Bibliotheca arabigo-hispana escurialensis, Madrid, 1750-1770, 2 vols. 

Michael Casiri was born in Tripoli, Syria, in 1710. By birth he was a Syro-Maronite and 
his life was chiefly devoted to oriental studies though in 1734 he took holy orders. In 1749 
he was appointed librarian of the Escorial. His Bibliotheca consists of extracts from and 
articles on the Arabian documents in the library of the Escorial. 

Castelar, E., Historia del ano 1883, Madrid, 1884 ; Discmsos Paiiamentarios, Madrid, 
1885, 4 vols. 

Emilio Castelar y RipoU, celebrated as orator, writer, and statesman, was born at Cadiz in 
1832. He took his degree of doctor of ifiiilosophy in his twenty-second year. He was editor 
of various newspapers in succession and an eloquent exponent of republican ideas which he 
continued to be after succeeding to the chair of Spanish History in the Universidad Central 
(1858), till the government forced him to resign. He shared in the revolution of 1866 and 
was consequently condemned to death. He escaped to Paris, where he remained till the 
revolution of 1868 made possible his return to Madrid, when he became one of the leaders 
of the republican party and headed the opposition during the reign of King Amadeo, on 
whose resignation Castelar attained the chief powev under the republic. He governed ably, 
but his republicanism became suspected, and early in 1874 he was overthrown by a vote of 
want of confidence. He retired for a time to Paris, but soon returned to Spain and resumed 
his political career as deputy to the cortes. His numerous works include novels and speeches 
on various political questions. 

Castillo, D. Enriquez de, Crdiiica del rey Don Henrique el Quarto, Madrid, 1787. — 
Castro, A. Gomez de, De rebus gestis Francisci Jimenii. — Castro y Rossi, A. de, El conde 
duque de Olivares y el rey Felipe IV, Cadiz and Madrid, 1846 ; Historia de los judios en 
Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1847 ; Historia de los protestantes Espanoles, Cadiz and 
Madrid, 1851 ; Examen filoso'fico sobre la decadeucia de Espana, Cadiz and Madrid, 1852. 

— Cavanilles y Centi, A. C., Historia de Espana (to the reign of Philip H), Madrid, 1860- 
1864, 5 vols. — Cespedes y Meneses, G. de, Historia de Don Felipe III, Lisbon, 1631. — 
Cevallos, P., Exposicidn de los hechos y maquinaciones que han preparado la usurpacidn 
de la corona de Espana, Madrid, 1808 ; History of the practices and machinations which led 
to the usurpation of the crown of Spain, London, 1808. — Chaby, C. de, Excerptos historicos 
e collec^ao de documentos relativos d guerra denoinenada da peninsula, Lisbon, 1863. — 
Chateaubriand, F. E, A. de, Guerre d'Espagne de 1823, Paris, 1838 ; Le Congres de Verone, 
Paris, 1838, 2 vols. — Cherbuliez, V. C., L’Espagne politique, Paris, 1874. — Chronica 
Albeldensis in Fldrez’s Espana Sagrada. 

Chronicort Albcldense. This is the work of two authors ; the first, an anonymous monk 
of Albelda, wrote in the ninth century. His portion extends from the foundation of Eome 
to the reign of Alfonso III. The second author was the monk Vigila, of the same monastery, 
who coming a century later continued the narrative down to the year 976. He is the earliest 
authority for the history of Kavarre, 

Chronicon Conimbricense in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. — Chronicon Moissacense. 

— Churton, E., Gdngora, an historical and critical essay on the times of Philip III and 
Philip IV, London, 1862, 2 vols. — Circourt, A. M. J. E., Histoire des Mores Madejares et 
des Moresques, on des Arabes d’Espagne sous la domination des chretiens, Paris, 1845-1848, 
3 vols. — Clarke, Letters concerning the state of Spain, London, 1763. — Clarke, H. B., The 
Cid Campeador and the Waning of the Crescent in the West, Xew York, 1897, in Heroes of 
the Nations. — Clemencin, D., Elogio de la reina catdlica Dona Isabella, in Mem. Academia, 
1821. — Clinton, H. E., The War in the Peninsula, London, 1878. — Coleccidn de docu- 
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mentos ineditos para la historia de Espana por M. Fernandez ISTavarrete, et al., Madrid, 1842- 
1895, 112 vols. ; voL 30 contains an index of the volumes preceding. — Coleccidu de docu- 
mentos ineditos relatives al descubrimiento, conquista y colonizacioii de las antiguas posesiones 
espanolas de America y Oceania, Madrid, 1864-1890, first series, 42 vols. Also Coleccidn de 
docunientos ineditos relatives al descubrimiento, conquista y organizacion de las antiguas 
posesiones espanoles de Ulti'amar. Second series published by the Royal Academy of History, 
Madrid, 1885-1900, 13 vols. — Coleccidn de libros espanoles raros y curiosos, Madrid, 
1871-1892. — Coleccidn legislativa de Espana, Madrid, 1816 (in progress), 330 vols. — Col- 
meiro, M., Reyes cristianos desde Alfonso VI hasta Alfonso XI, Madrid, 1893. — Colme- 
nares, D. de, Historia de Segovia y cornpendio de la historia de Castilla, Segovia, 1637-1847. 

— Conde, J. A., Historia de la dominacidn de los Arabes en Espana, Madrid, 1820-1821, 
3 vols. ; English translation by Mrs. J. Foster, London, 1860, 3 vols. ; History of the Domin- 
ion of the Arabs in Spain, London, 1854, 3 vols. 

Jose Antonio Conde (1765-1820), was at one time regarded as the great authority on the 
history of the Spanish Arabs. He was educated at the University of Salamanca, a mem- 
ber of various learned societies, and for long conservador of the Escorial library. In 1814 
he was exiled for political reasons and he died in great poverty. Modern students of the 
history of the Spanish Arabs have convicted Conde of many errors and faults of judgment, 
but it is acknowledged that he was a laborious scholar. 

Coppde, H., History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab Moors, Boston, 1881, 2 vols. 

— Cos-Gay on, F., Historia de la administracidn publica de Espana, Madrid, 1851. — Coxe, 
W., Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, London, 1815, 5 vols. — Crdnica 
de Don Alvaro de Luna, Milan, 1546, Madrid, 1784. — Crdnica del rey Don Rodrigo, Aicald,, 
1587. — Curry, J. L. M., Constitutional Government in Spain, New York, 1889. — Cushing, 
Caleb, Reminiscences of Spain, 1833, 2 vols. — Custine, M. de, L’Espagne sous Ferdinand VII, 
Paris, 1838, 4 vols. 

Dahn, F., Die Konige der Germanen, Wiirzburg and Leipsic, 1861-1895. — Danvila y 
Collado, M., Historia del Reinado de Carlos III, Madrid, 1893-1896, 6 vols. — Daumet, G., 
Etude sur Talliance de la France et de la Castille au XIV® et an XV® si^cles, Paris, 1898. — 
De Labra, R. M., Historia de las relaciones internacionales de Espana, Madrid, 1897 ; 
La Crisis colonial en Espana, Madrid, 1902. — De la Escosura y Hevia, A., Inicio critico 
del feudalismo en Espana, Madrid, 1856. — Del Cantillo, A., Tratados, convenios y decla- 
raciones de paz y de comevcio que ban hecho cen las potencias extranjeras los monarcos 
espanoles de la Casa de Bourbon, 1700-1842, Madrid, 1843. — Desclot, B., Crdnica del rey 
En Pere in Chroniques etrangeres relatives aux expeditions fran 9 aises pendant le XIII® 
siecle, Orleans, 1876. 

Bernardo Desclot, one of the greatest of Catalan historians, lived in the reigns of James I 
and Pedro UI of Aragon. Little is known of his life. He wi’ote the story of the events of 
his own day in the Catalan language, and prefixed the narrative by a short account of the 
counts of Barcelona and kings of Aragon preceding James I. 

Desdevises du Degert, G., L’Espagne de I’ancien regime, Paris, 1897 (in progress, 
2 vols. already published). — Desormeaux, J. L. R., Abrege chronologique de I’histoire 
d’Espagne et de Portugal, 1758, 5 vols. — Diercks, G., Geschichte Spaniens, Berlin, 1895- 
1896, 2 vols. — Dillon, J. T., History of the Reign of Pedro the Cruel, 1788, 2 vols. — Dochez, 
and jPaquis, A., Histoire d’Espagne et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. — Dormer, D. J., 
Progresos de la historia en Aragon, Saragossa, 1680. — Dozy, R. P., Recherches sur I’his- 
toire et la litt^rature de I’Espagne, Lej^den, 1845, 1860, 1881, 2 vols. ; Le Cid d’apres de 
nouveaux documents, 1860; Histoire des Musulmans d’Es^Dagne jusqu’a la conquete de 
I’Andalousie par les Almoravides, Leyden, 1861, 4 vols. 

Reinhart Dozy, an eminent Dutch orientalist of French extraction was born in Leyden in 
1820 and died there in 1883. He was an extraordinary linguist and wrote almost equally 
well in every European language beside being deeply versed in most of the Semitic languages 
but especially the Arabic. In 1850 he became professor in the University of Leyden. He 
w'as the first to shake the high reputation of the historian Conde by pointing out his numer- 
ous errors. Dozy’s historical investigations were made in the archives of various countries, 
especially of course in Spain. He edited a number of the works of Arab writers wdth com- 
mentaries and glossaries and published a dictionary of the names of Arab garments. 

Ducasse, Mdmoires et correspondance politique du roi Joseph, Paris, 1853-1855, 10 
vols. — Du Hamel, V., Historia constitucional de la monarquia espanola, translated from 
the French by B. A. y Espinosa, Madrid, 1848, 2 vols. — Duncan, F., The English in Spain ; 
or, the Story of the War of Succession between 1834-1840, London, 1877. — Dunham, S. A., 
History of Spain and Portugal, London, 1832, 5 vols. — Dunlop, J., Memoirs of Spain during 
the reigns of Philip IV and Charles II, Edinburgh, 1834, 2 vols. — Duran, A., Romancero 
General, Madrid, 1857-1861. — Duro, C. F., La armada invincible, Madrid, 1884-1885, 
2 vols. 
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Eckstein^ F., Espagne, considerations sur son passe, son present, son avenir, 1830 

Elliot, F. M., Old Court Life in Spain, London, 1893, 2 vols.; La Espana del siglo XIX,. 
Madrid, 1885-1887, 3 vols. A series of historical lectures delivered in the Atheneum of 
Madrid. — Everhard Nidart, P. J., Yarias obras correspondientes d la regencia de la reina 
Dona Maria Ana de Xeoburg ; sucesos de Don Juan de Austria (in Semanario Erudito), 1788. 

Fabricius, A. K., La preniiere invasion des Xormands dans I’Espagne Musulmane en 
844, Lisbon, 1892. — Fernald, J.- C., The Spaniard in History, ISTew York, 1898. — Fernan- 
Nufiez;, Conde de, Vida de Carlos III, published by A. Morel-Fatio and A. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1898, 2 vols. — Ferrer del Rio, A., Exd.nien histdrico critico del reinado'de Don 
Pedro de Castilla, 1850 ; Historia del reinado de Carlos III de Espana, Madrid, 1856, 4 vols. — 
Ferreras, J. de, Synopsis histdrica cronoldgica de Espana, Madrid, 1775-1781, 17 vols, — 
Field, H. M., Old Spain and New Spain, London, 1888. — Fldrez, Enrique, Memorias de 
las reynas catdlicas, historia genealdgica de la casa real de Castilla y de Leon, Madrid, 1761, 
1790, 2 vols.; Espana Sagrada teatro geogrjifico-histdrico de la iglesia de Espana, Madrid, 
1747, 51 vols.; Llave historial, Madrid, 1743, 1790; Espana carpetana, Medallas de las 
colonias, inunicipios y pueblos antiguos de Espana, Madrid, 1757. 

El Padre Enrique Florez, historian, archaeologist, theologian, and numismatist, was born 
at Valladolid in 1701, and entered the order of St. Augustine in his fifteenth year. His 
Espana Sagrada is the work most usefully consulted in studying the history and antiqui- 
ties of Spain, containing, as it does, so many documents, notices and illustrations bearing on 
the subject, and greatly valued for the high critical faculty and scrupulous care exhibited by 
its author. Flo'rez left also works on theology and a treatise on botany and the natural 
sciences. He was corresponding member of the French Academy of inscriptions and helles- 
leitres, and enjoyed the friendship of many prominent men of his age. He died in 1773. 

Fonieron, Histoire de Philippe IT, Paris, 1881-1882, 4 vols. — Forster, J., Chronicle of 
James I, translated from the Catalan, London, 1883, 2 vols. — Foulchd-Delbosc, R., 
Bibliographie des voyages en Espagne eb en Portugal, Paris, 1896. — Foy, M. S., Histoire de 
la guerre de la peninsule sous Xapoleon, Paris, 1827, 4 vols. — Froissart, John, Chroniques 
de France, d'Angleterre, d'Ecosse, d’ Espagne, de Bretagne, Paris, 1869-1888, 8 vols. (trans. 
T. Johnes, London, 1857, 2 vols.). — Froude, J. A., The Spanish Story of the Armada, 1892. 

Gachard, L. P., Correspondance de Philippe II sur les affaires des Pays-Bas, Brussels, 
1848-1879, 5 vols. ; Retraite et morb de Charles Quint, 1854-1855 ; Don Carlos eb Philippe 
TI, Brussels, 1863, 1867, 2 vols. ; Relations des Ambassadeurs Venitiens sur Charles V et 
Philippe II. 

Lottis Prosper Gachard, the Belgian historian, born at Paris in 1800, died at Brussels, 
1885, was keeper of the Belgian archives, to which appointment he succeeded in 1826. 
Besides putting in order the existing archives he greatly added to the documents contained 
in them and caused researches to be made throughout Europe for papers which might 
throw light on Belgian history. His works are valued both for their impartial historical 
spirit and their literary style as well as for the fresh light they throw on the periods with 
which they deal. 

Gallenga, A,, Iberian Reminiscences, 1883, 2 vols. — Garcia, J. C., Castilla y Leon durante 
los reinados de Pedro I, Enrique II, Juan I, Enrique III, Madrid, 1891. — Gardiner, S. R., 
Xarrative of the Spanish Marriage Treaty, Spanish and English, London, 1859; Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage, 1617-1623, London, 1869, 2 vols. — Garibay y Eamalloa, 
E., Los quarenta libros del compendio historial de las chrdnicas y universal historia de 
Espana, Antwerp, 1571, Barcelona, 1628, 4 vols. 

Esteban de Garibay y Zamalloa (1525-1599) was appointed by Philip II as chronicler of 
his reign. He was a laborious collector of historical information, who, though extremely 
credulous, served to some extent as a model to Mariana and other historians. 

^ Gayangos, P. de, History of the Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, London, 1840, 2 vols.; 
Historia de los reyes de Granada, Paris, 1842 ; Cartas del Cardinal Cisneros, Madrid, 1867 ; 
Cartas y relaciones de Hernan Cortes al emperador Carlos V, Paris, 1870. — Gebhardt, 
Historia general de Espana, Barcelona, 1897, 7 vols. — Geddes, M., Wars of the Commons 
of Castile in the reign of Charles V, 1730. — George, A., Memoirs of the Queens of Spain, 
London, 1850. — Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, London, 1853. — 
Giovio, P., Historia sui temporis 1494-1547, Florence, 1548, 2 vols. — Godoy, M., Memoires, 
Paris, 1839-1841, 6 vols.; partial translation, London, 1836, 2 vols. — Gdmez de Arteche 
y Moro, J., Guerra de la independencia 1808-1814, Madrid, 1868-1883, 5 vols.; Historia del 
Reinado de Carlos IV, Madrid, 1893. 

General Jose' Gomez de Arteche y Moro was born at Madrid in 1821 and entered the 
artillery in 1840. He took an active part in the events of July, 1856, siding with O’Donnell. 
He was under-secretary in the ministry of war in 1865 and 1868, and in 1878 became aide- 
de-camp to Alfonso XII. In 1885 he was elected senator for Guipuzcoa. 
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Gonsalez, T., Apimtamientos para la historia del rey Don Felipe Segundo por lo 
tocante d sus relaciones con ia reina Isabel de Inglaterra. — Grabinski.J. de, Amedee de 
Savoie, due d'Aoste, roi d’Espagne. — Graetz, H., GescMchte der Juden, Berlin and Leipsic, 
1853-1870, 11 vols. ; 1888-1889, 3 vols. — Granvella, Cardinal A. P., Papiers d’etat dii Car- 
dinal Granvella in Collection des documents inedits surl’histoire de France, Paris, 1841-1861, 
9 vols.; Correspondance du Cardinal Granvella, 1565-1586, Brussels, 1878-1892, 9 vols. — 
Guardia, J. M., La cour de Rome et I’eglise d’Espagne. — Guerra, Caida y ruina del imperio 
visigdtico, Madrid, 1883. — Guizot, F. P. G., Un projet de mariage royal, 1863. — Guzman, 
F. Perez de, Crdnica del serenissimo principe, Don Juan II, Logrono, 1517, Valencia, 1779. 

Habler, Die wirtscbaftliclie Bliite Spaniens im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1888. — Hale, E. E. 
and S., The Story of Spain in Story of the FTations, New York, 1891. — Harcourt, Henri 
due d’, Avenement des Bourbons au trone d’Espagne, Paris, 1875, 2 vols. — Hare, A., 
Wanderings in Spain, London, 1873. — Havemann, W., Darstellungen aus der innern 
Geschichte Spaniens wahrend des 15., 16., und 17. Jahrhunderts, Gottingen, 1850; Das 
Leben des Don Juan d’ Austria, Gotha, 1865. — Hefele, K. J., Der Kardinal Ximenes und 
die kirchlichen Zustande Spaniens am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts, Tubingen, 1851. — 
Henningsen, C. F., The most striking events of a twelvemonth’s Campaign with Zumala- 
carregui, Philadelphia, 1836, 2 vols. — Herrera y Tordesillas, A. de, Historia general del 
raundo del tiempo del Sehor Rey Don Felipe II, Madrid, 1601-1612, 3 vols.; Historia general 
de los hechos de los Castellanos en las islas y tierra iirme del mar oceaiio, Madrid, 1601- 
1615, 1728, 4 vols. ; Tratado reiacion y discurso histdrico de los movimientos de Aragon. 

Antonio de Herrera y Tordesillas lived from 1549 to 1625. He studied in Spain and Italy, 
where he attracted the attention of Vespasiano di Gonzaga, who being appointed viceroy of 
Navarre and Valencia, made Herrera his private secretary and afterw'ards recommended 
him to Philip II, with the result that Herrera was appointed chief chronicler for America 
and a chronicler for Castile. He fulfilled these offices during the reigns of the three Philips 
and acquired a European reputation for capacity and exactitude. The second of the works 
above mentioned is the chief of many. Part of it is merely a condensation of that of Las 
Casas, but for the events of his own time he is a most valuable authority, and he had the 
advantage of access to documents of all kinds. 

Hidalgo, D., Diccionario general de bibliografia espanola, Madrid, 1864-1879, 6 vols. — 
Hill, C., Story of the Princess des Ursins (Orsini) in Spain, New York, 1899. — Hinojosa, 
Eduardo de, Historia de los Visigodos. — Hofler, Kaiser Karls (V) erstes Auftreten in 
Spanien, Vienna, 1874. — Houghton, A., Les Origines de la Restoration des Bourbons en 
Espagne. — Howard, 0. O., Isabella of Castile, New York, 1894. — Hubbard, N. G., His- 
toire contemporaine de I’Espagne, Paris, 1869-1883, 6 vols. — Huber, V. A., Die Geschichte 
des Cid, Bremen, 1829; Chronica del Cid, Marburg, 1844. — Huegel, C. W., Spanien und 
die Revolution, 1821. — Huerta, F. M., Sobre qual de los reyes godos fue y debe contarse 
priraero de las de su nacion en Espana in Academia de la historia, Memorias, 1796. — 
Hughes, T. M., Revelations of Spain in 184.5, London, 1845, 2 vols. — Hume, M. A. S., 
Philip II of Spain, London, 1845, 2 vols. ; Spain, its Greatness and Decay, Cambridge, 1897 ; 
Modern Spain, 1788-1898, London and New York, 1899, in Story of the Nations ; The 
Spanish People, their Origin, Growth, and Influence, New York, 1901. — Hurtado de 
Mendoza, D., see Mendoza, D. Hurtado de. 

Ibn Bassam, Zakira, Tesoro d cualidades de los habitantes de la peninsula. — Idatius, 
Chronicum (379 A.D.-469 a.d.) in the Chronica Medii Aevi of Rosier, Tubingen, 1798. 

The chronicle of Idatius belongs to the fifth century. Its author was a bishop of Chaves 
in Portugal, and a native of Lamego, where he was born towards the close of the fourth 
century. The work is brief, but supplies information not to be found elsewhere. 

Irving, W., Conquest of Granada, New York, 1850, 1880; Companions of Columbus, 
New York, 1880. — Isidorus Hispalensis, Historia Gotorum, Vandalorum et Suevorum, 
Madrid, 1599, in S. Isidori Hispalensis episcopi opera omnia, Rome, 1797-1803, 7 vols. 

Isidorus Hispalensis or Saint Isidore of Seville was the son of a w’ealthy citizen of Carta- 
gena, where he was born about 570 a.d. His brother, St. Leander, Archbishop of Seville, 
bestowed great pains on his education, but becoming jealous of his remarkable learning 
shut him up in a monastery. On Leander’s death Isidore became bishop of Seville. He was 
regarded as the glory of his age for learning, and left numerous wmrks which, besides the 
Historia and numerous ecclesiastical writings, include a kind of general encyclopaedia of 
the science of the period, known as the Origines, 

Isidorus Pacensis, Chronicon, in Florez’s Espaiia Sagrada. 

Isidor Pacensis w^as bishop of Pax Julia, whence his surname of Pacensis. Pax Julia 
is identified with the Portuguese town of Beja. The prelate wrote in the eighth century. 
The names of three of his works have come down to us, but one of them only is extant and 
is a chronicon extending to the year 754 a.d. 
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Janer, F., Condicidn social de los Moriscoes de Espana causas de su expulsion y coii- 
secuencias que ei> el drden econdmico esta produjo, in Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 
1857. — Jimdnez de Hada, R., see Ximenes Toletanus, Rodericus. — Joannes Biclarensis, 
Chronicon, in Fldrez^s Espana Sagrada. 

Joannes Biclarensis lived in the last half of the sixth century. His birthplace was 
Santarem, but he derived his surname from the Latin form of Valclara (in Catalonia), of 
which he was abbot. He afterwards became bishop of Gerona. His Chronicon continues 
that of Idatius down to the year 590. 

Jones, Sir J. T., Journals of sieges carried on under the Duke of Wellington in Spain, 
London, 1846, 3 vols. — Jordanes, De Origins Gothorum, Augsburg, 1515, Venice, 1729. 
— Julian, St., Historia Regis Wambje in Florez’s Espana Sagrada. — Junta, P. de, and 
J. B. Varesio (editors), Chronica del famoso cavallero Cid Ruy Diez Campeador, 1593. 

Kaemmel, 0., Illustrierte Weltgeschichte, Darmstadt, 1890, 10 vols. — Kayserling, M., 
Geschichte der Juden in Spanien und Portugal, Berlin, 1861-1867, 2 vols. 

La Puente, V. de, eTuana la loca vindicada de la nota de herejia. — Lafuente y Alcdntara, 
M., Historia de Granada. — Lafuente y Zamdlloa, M., Historia general de Espana, Madrid, 
1795, 1854. 

Modesto Lafuente y Zamdlloa (1806-1866) took his degree of bachelor of t]^eology at the 
university of Valladolid in 1832, and afterwards successively filled chairs of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and theology. In 1837 he removed to Madrid, where he published a periodical 
entitled Fray Gerundio, through which he attacked existing abuses, advocated reforms, and 
set himself against the Carlist wars. This publication soon attained a wide circulation, 
and was continued till 1849, after which Lafuente turned his attention to his Historia. He 
subsequently became a deputy to the cortes for Astorga, and in 1860 member of the council 
of state. He was also a member of various academies. 

Landau, M., Geschichte Kaiser Karls VI als Konig von Spanien, Stuttgart, 1889. — 
Lane-Poole, S., and A. Gilman, The Story of the Moors in Spain (Story of the Nations), 
New York, 1891. — Las Casas, see Casas. — Lathbury, T., The Spanish Armada, London, 
1840. — Latimer, E. W., Spain in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1897. — Latour, A. T. 
de, L’E^agne religieuse et litteraire, Paris, 1862. — Laughton, J. K., State Papers relating 
to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, London, 1894, 2 vols. — Laiiser, W., Geschichte 
Spaniens vom Sturze Isabellas bis zur Thronbesteigung Alfonsos, Leipsic, 1877, 2 vols. — 
Lavigne, G. de L’Espagne et le Portugal, 1855. — Lawrence, E., Dominic, and the Inquisi- 
tion, in Historical Studies, New York, 1873. — Lea, H. C., Chapters from the religious 
history of Spain connected with the Inquisition, Philadelphia, 1890. — Legrelle, A., La 
diplomatic fran 9 aise et la succession d’Espagne, 1659-1725, Paris, 1888-1892, 4 vols. — 
Lembke, F. W., and Schafer, H., Geschichte von Spanien, Gotha, 1831-1890, 5 vols. — 
Lemos, D. A., Historia general de Portugal, 1715-1789. — Leopold, Spaniens Biirgerkrieg, 
Hanover, 1876. — Lezo del Pozo, J., Apologia del rey Don Pedro de Castilla conforme d 
la Crdnica de Ayala. — Limborch, P. van, Historia Inquisitions, Amsterdam, 1692 ; History 
of the Inquisition (abridged), London, 1816. 

Philip van Lvnhorch, a prominent Dutch theologian, was born in 1633 and died in 1712. 
He was professor of theology at the seminary of the remonstrants in Amsterdam. His 
Historia consists of a record of sentences given by the Inquisition of Toulouse, and is pre- 
ceded by an account of the origin and methods of the Inquisition. 

Llorente, J. A., Opinion de I’Espagne sur I’inquisition, 1812 ; Memoires pour servir k 
rhistoire de la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1817, 3 vols. ; Histoire critique de I’inquisition 
d’Espagne, Paris, 1817-1818, 4 vols.; History of the Inquisition of Spain (abridged), Lon- 
don, 1827. 

Juan Aritonio Llorente^ born 1756, was a Spanish priest who became general secretary to 
the inquisition in 1789. A scheme for the reform of that tiubunal which he drew up was 
about to be executed when the fall of the liberal minister Jovellanos prevented its realisation. 
In the war with France Llorente sided with the Bonapartists and became a member of the 
council of state of King Joseph. On the abolition of the inquisition (1809) Llorente was 
commissioned to investigate its archives and write its history. Thus he had access to mate- 
rials now no longer in existence. On the restoration of the Bourbons Llorente was banished, 
and it was while in exile at Paris that his celebrated Histoire antique de V Inquisition appeared 
in French and was soon translated into German, English, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. Its 
success was gveat, but it drew down a persecution of the author who on the publication of a 
book called Portraits politiques des papes (1822) was ordered to quit France. He died from 
the effects of the hurried journey to Madrid. 

Londonderry, Marquis of, see Stewart. — Lorenzana, Cardinal, Collectio Sanctorum 
Patrum ecclcvsiae Toledanae, Madrid, 1782-1793. — Louville, C. A. d’A., Memoires secrets 
sur Petablissement de la maison de Bourbon en Espagne, 1818. — Lowell, J. R., Impressions 
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of Spain. — Lucas Tudensis, Chronicon Miindi, in Schott's Hispanise Illisstratae, Frankfort. 
1608. 

Lucas de Tuy, or Lucas Tudensis, was a Spanish prelate who died in 1288. His Chronicon, 
which was finished in 1236, was written by command of the great queen Berengaria. It 
consists of four books: the first coirtains the Six Ages of the World of St. Isidore, with 
additions ; the second, Isidore's treatise on the origin of the Goths, Spaniards, and Sueyi ; 
tlie third, the spurious chronicle of San Ildefonso and St. Julian's history. The fourth 
extends from the time of Pelayo to the conquest of Cordova. When the work was trans- 
lated into Spanish, in the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth century, a 
continuation extending to 1252 was added. 

Luna, M. de, La verdadera historia del rey Don Rodrigo, Valencia, 1606. 

Miguel de Luna was a Morisco who embraced Catholicism and became interpreter to 
Philip II. His history purports to be a translation from an Arab chronicler of the eighth 
century, but was really based on old romances and has no authoritative value. 

MacCrie, T., History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1829. — Mahon, Lord, see Stanhope, P. H. — Maiatre, J. de,Lettres 
k un gentilhomme Russe sur Tinquisition espagnole, 1837. — Maldonado, J. M., Historia 
de la revolucidn de Espana, Madrid, 1833, 2 vols. — Malo de Molina, M., Rodrigo el 
Campeador, Estudio histdrico, Madrid, 1857. — Malvezzi, V., Sucesos principales de la 
monarquia de Espana en el tiempo de Felipe IV, Madrid, 16-10. — Mariana, Juan de, 
Historia general de Espana, Valencia, 1783-1796, 9 vols. ; in Biblioteca de autores espanoles, 
Madrid, 1851, published in various later editions; English translation by J. S. Stephens, 
London, 1699. 

Juan de Mariana, one of the most famous of Spanish historians, was born near Talavera 
in 1536, and in 1551 became a member of the Society of Jesus. Two years later he went to 
Rome, where he filled a chair in the Jesuit college. After visiting Sicily and lecturing on 
theolo^ at Paris during five years, he returned to Spain in 1571 and devoted himself to his 
Historia de Espana, which was first written in Latin and then translated by himself into the 
Castilian tongue. The variety of his talents and acquirements is exhibited in hk writings 
on philosophy, politics, finance, and religion, and in the last mentioned the freedom of his 
opinions exposed him to some suspicion from his order, and he was even brought before the 
inquisition. His history has enjoyed immense popularity and is still much admired, though 
it is acknowledged that he often confuses fact and fable. 

Marineo, Lucio, Obra de las cosas memorables de Espana, AlcaH, 1533. — Marliani, M. 
de, Histoire politique de I'Espagne moderne, Paris, 1810, 2 vols. — Marmol Carvajal, L. del, 
Historia del rebelidn y castigo de los Moriscos del reyno de Granada, Madrid, 1600, and 
in Biblioteca de autores Espanoles. 

Luis del Marmol Carvajal was a native of Granada w'ho flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1535 he accompanied Charles V to Tunis. He was captured by the Moors, and 
both during and after his captivity made long journeys and voyages in and about Barbary 
and Egypt. His Historia del rehelion is the narrative of an eye-wfitness, and the language is 
pure though the style suffers from the too great length of the sentences. 

Martinez de la Rosa, F., Hernan Perez del Pulgar, Madrid, 1831. — Martinez Marina, 
F., Teoria de las Cortes de Leon y Castilla, Madrid, 1821, 3 vols. ; Ensayo histdrico-critico 
sobre la antigua legislacidn y principales cuerpos legales de los reynos de Leon y Castilla, 
Madrid, 1831, 2 vols. — Masdeu, J. F., Historia critica de Espana, Madrid, 1783-1805, 
20 vols. 

Juan Francisco Masdeu, a celebrated Spanish historian, was born in 1711 and died in 
1817. Educated under the care of the Jesuits, he entered their order in 1759, and on their 
expulsion from Spain retired to Ferrara. His Historia was commenced in 1781. It extends 
only dowm to the end of the eleventh centuiy. It is a work of much learning and destroys 
many fables previously current, though in many instances the author carries his scepticism 
too far. 

Mas-La Trie, J. M., Tresor de chronologie, d'histoire et de geographic, 1837. — Mazade, 
C. de, I'Espagne moderne, Paris, 1855 ; Les revolutions de I’Espagne contemporaine, 1868. 
— Medina, J. T., Historia del tiibunal del Santo Oficio de la inquisicidn de Cartagena de 
las Indias, Santiago, 1899. — Melo, F. M., Historia de los movimientos separacidn y guerra 
de Cataluiia en tiempo de Felipe IV, Lisbon, 1615, Paris, 1810. — Mendoza, D. Hurtado de, 
Guerra de Granada hecha por el rey Felipe II, Madrid, 1610, 1852. 

Diego Hurtado de Mendoza belonged to an illustrious Spanish family and was born in 
Granada about 1503. His earliest teacher was the celebrated Peter Martyr of Angleria 
(Pietro Martire d'Anghiera). He served in the Italian wars and was employed by Charles V 
in various important diplomatic missions. Having displeased Philip II he was compelled 
to retire to Granada. He was already pre-eminent for his learning and had taken advantage 
of his position as ambassador to the Grand Turk to make a valuable collection of manii- 
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Ramon Muntaner is the rival of Bernardo Desclot as chief of Catalan historians. lie 
lived in the reign of James I of Aragon and took part in the expedition of the company or 
army which Koger de Flor led against both Turks and Greeks and in other military enter- 
prises. His chronicle therefore describes events in which he himself shared. He was still 
alive in 1330. 

Muriel, A., Historia de Carlos Madrid, 1891-1895, 6 vols.; Constitutes, vols. 29-31 
of the Memorial-historico-espahal, published by the Real Academia de la Historia. 

Napier, W. F. P., History of the War in the Peninsula, 1807-1814, London, 1828-1840, 
6 vols., 1890. — Navarrete, M. Fernandez de, Coleccidn de documentos ineditos para la 
historia de Espana, Madrid, 1842, etc. — Nervo, G., Baron de, Histoire d’Espagne, Paris, 

1870, 4 vols. ; Isabelle la catholique reine d’Espagne, Paris, 1874; Translation by T. Temple 
"West, London, 1897. — Norman, W. W., Philip II king of Spain, with an account of the 
condition of Spain, the Netherlands and the American colonies in Historical Studies, New 
York, 1898. — Novissima Eecapilacidn de los leges de Espana, Paris, 1846, 5 vols. — Nueva 
Coleccion de documentos ineditos para la historia de Espana y de sus Indias, edited by F. de 
Zabalburu and others, Madrid, 1892 If., 6 vols. — Nunez de Castro, A., Cordnica Gdthica, 
Castillana y Austriaca, Madrid, 1789-1790, 7 vols. 

Ober, F. A., History for young readers; Spain, New York, 1899. — Ocampo, F. de, Los 
cincos libros primeros de la crdnica general de Espana, Zamora, 1541. 

Floridn de Ocampo^ whose life covers the period between 1513 and 1590, wms commis- 
sioned by Charles V to write the general chronicle of Spain, but as he commenced with 
the time of the flood he only managed to bring it down to the time of the Scipios. In 
spite of much credulity and an unpleasing style the book has been much esteemed by anti- 
q^uarians. Together with the works of Morales and Sandoval it w^as published at Madrid 
ill 1791, under the title of Coronica General de Espana. 

Olivart, Marques de, Coleccion de los tratados . . . intern acioiiales celebrados per nuestros 
gobiernos con los estados extraiijeros, desde el reinado de Dona Isabel 11, Madrid, 1890 ff., 
10 vols. — Oman, C. W. C., History of the Peninsular War, London, 1901, 2 vols. (w'ork not 
completed). — Ortiz y Sanz, J., Compendio cronoldgico de la historia de Espana, Madrid, 
1795-1803, 7 vols. — Oviedo y Valdes, G. Fernandez de, Quinquagenas, in Real Academia 
de la Historia, Madrid, 1880. 

Palacios, Cura de los, see Berndldez. — Paquis, A., and Dochez, Histoire d’Espagne 
et de Portugal, Paris, 1844-1848, 2 vols. — Parmele, M. P., A Short History of Spain, New 
York, 1898. — Pellicer de Ossav y Tovar, J., Annales de la monarquia de Espana despues 
de su perdida, Madrid, 1681 — Pdrez del Pulgar, Heriidn, Breve parte de las hazanas del Gran 
Capitdn, printed as Brevo sumario de los hechos del Gran Capitan, Seville, 1527, Madrid, 1834, 
— Pdrez Pujol, E., Historia de los instituciones de la Espana goda. — Perez y Lopez, A. X., 
Teatro de la legislacion universal de Espana e Indias, Madrid, 1791, 28 vols. — Philippson, 
M., Heinrich lY und Philipp III, Berlin, 1870-1876, 3 vols. ; Ein Ministerium imter Philipp 
II. Kardinal Granvella am spanischem Hofe 1579-1586, Berlin, 1894. — Pichot, A., Chro- 
nique de Charles Quint, 1853. — Pidal, P. J., marques de, Historia de las alteraciones de 
Aragon en el reinado de Felipe II, 1862-1863, 3 vols. 

Pedro Jose Pidal (1800-1865), distinguished both in litei'ature and in politics, studied law 
and philosophy at Oviedo, The activity with which he supported the liberal party, 1820- 
1824, caused him to be condemned to imprisonment in the reaction of 1824, but he escaped 
his sentence, and in 1828 was pardoned. In 1838 he was elected to the cortes where he was 
distinguished for his oratory. Successively president of the congress, minister of the interior 
and of justice, he was active in reforming the administration and in 1851 was instrumental 
in bringing about an understanding between the Spanish and Papal courts. He left n umerous 
works on jurisprudence, language, and literature. 

Pirala, A., Anales de la guerra civil, 1853 ; Historia de la guerra civil y de los partidos 
liberal y carlista (with an account of Espartero’s regency), Madrid, 1890, 3 vols. ; Historia 
contempordnea, Madrid, 1875-1880 ; 1893-1895, 6 vols. ; El rey en Madrid y en provincias, 

1871. 

Antonio Pirala^ a contemporary historian, born 1824. He filled various minor offices in 
the administration and was secretary to King Amadeo. His writings include contributions 
to various large publications as well as some insignificant ones on religious subjects ; but 
the most important are those historical -works mentioned above. 

Plummer, M.W., Contemporary Spain as shown by her novelists. New York, 1899. — 
Polybius, General History, London, 1693, 2 vols. — Pradt, D. D., Memoires historiques sur 
la revolution d’Espagne, Paris, 1816. — Prescott, W. H., History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
Boston and London, 1838, 1889 ; History of the Reign of Philip II, Boston and London, 
1855-1858, 3 vols. 


